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BULES 


OP THC 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 

1. The objects of this Society shall be as 
follows:— 

I. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, 
plans, and photograplis of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archieological and 
topographical interest 

III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing ardiaeological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 

2 . The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
.Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
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the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at whicli he is 
present. In case of the absence of tlie President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 

6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may 
deem necessary for the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Council, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 
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9’ Three Members of the Coundl, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes. The Chairman 
to have a casting vote. 


11. -The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, 
to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Coundl, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year. 

14 - A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by 
the Council discussed and determined. Meetings 
of the Society for the reading of papers may 
be held at such times as the Council may fix, due 
notice being given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 
Members of the Society at the Annual Meeting, 
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16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the Annual Meeting, shall be by 
a majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which ’ the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be sum¬ 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unle.ss 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual Meeting. 
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24. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Council, and at their next Meeting 
the Council shall proceed to the election of candi¬ 
dates so proposed : no such election to be valid unless 
the candidate receives the votes of the majority of 
those present. 

25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the i.st of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com¬ 
pounded for by a payment of ;flS 15^., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or- 
of the Life Composition, entitles each Member to 
receive a copy of the ordinary publications of the 
Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Council make an order to 
the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must 
send a formal notice of resignation to the Secretary 
on or before January i ; otherwise they will be held 
liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
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the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 

30. The • Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the 
Society unless at least a fortnight before the Annual 
Meeting specific notice be given to every Member of 
the Society of the changes proposed. 


RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. That the Library be administered by the 
Library Committee, which shall be composed of 
not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the 
Library be in the hands of the Librarian, subject 
to the control of the Committee, and' in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee 
and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, 
&c., be received by the Librarian or Secretary and 
reported to the Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the 
Society be at once stamped with the Society’s 
name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a 
Catalogue to be kept by the Librarian, and that in 
this Catalogue such bool^, &c. as are not to be lent 
out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members 
on all week days from eleven A.M. to six P.M., when 
either the Librarian, or in his absence some responsible 
person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions 
hereinafter to be specified) be lent to Members under 
the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any 

one time to each Member shall not 
exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or 

books may be kept shall not exceed one 
month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of 

the United Kingdom. 
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VIII. That the manner in which books are lent 
shall be as follows:— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be 

addressed to the Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such 

requests, and lend out the books in the 
order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and 

of the borrower be inscribed, with the 
date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the 

period specified, the Librarian shall re¬ 
claim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be 

borne by the borrower. 

IX. That no book falling under the following 
categories be lent out under any circumstances :— 

Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the 

like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for trans¬ 

mission. 

X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond 
the stated time the borrower be liable to a fine of 
one shilling for each additional week, and if a book 
is lost the borrower be bound to replace it 


TIu Library Committee. 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Mr. Walter Leaf. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Hon. Sec). 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. 

Rev. W. Wayte {Hon. Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, MiSS GaLES, to whom, at 
22, Albemarle Street, applications Ibr books may 
be addressed. 
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THE SESSION OF 1885-6. 


The First General Meetings was held on October 22, 1885, 
Professor C. T. Newton, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman read a paper by Mr. A. S. Murray ‘On ' 
a Terra-Cotta Diadumenos recently acquired in Smyrna by 
Mr. W. R. Paton ’ Vol. VI. p. 243). The Vaison 

and Farhese marble copies in the British Museum of the 
original bronze Diadumenos of Polyclcitus were clearly 
executed at a date when tlie canon of Lysippus had super¬ 
seded that of Polyclcitus, so that an artist even when copying 
the latter could hardly shake off the influence of the former. 
This was especially noticeable in the lengtli of the thigh. It 
was therefore difficult to form a just idea of the style of 
Polyclcitus. The present terra-cotta, however, seemed to 
some extent to bridge over the gulf between the extant 
marble copies and the original works. Its proportions ap¬ 
proximated far more nearly to the known canon of Polyclcitus, 
and in the workmanship there was more effort shown to 
imitate the effect of the bronze. As to date Mr. Murray was 
inclined to assign the statuette, from certain traces of the 
influences of Praxiteles, to the short period between that 
sculptor and Lysippus. 

The Chairman said that in general treatment the figure 
reminded him of the fragments he had found on the ancient 
surface of the Mausoleum, fragments remarkable for their 
beauty of modelling. It was possible that these and the 
statuette now in question had been models prepared for the 
use of art students. 
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Mr. Gardner, in showing photographs of the terra-cotta 
and the Farnese Diadumenos, pointed out the superiority of 
the former in point of workmanship, and agreed with Pro¬ 
fessor Newton that the fineness of execution could hardly 
be accounted for in a terra-cotta otherwise than by supposing 
it to have been a sculptor's model. 

The Hon. SecretaRV read a paper by Professor 
W. Ridgeway ‘On the Land System of Homer' (^Journal, 
Vol. VI. p. 319). The writer’s object was to prove, by 
minute examination of words and passsages bearing on 
agriculture, tliat traces of the primitive common field system 
were to be found in the Iliad, while the Odyssey seemed to 
imply a later system, tending towards the hereditary and 
separate ownership which in the time of Hesiod had become 
thoroughly established. 

Professor Campbell, while admitting the great interest 
of the paper, was inclined to think that it contained some 
assumptions which would hardly bear examination. 

Mr. Gennadius illustrated and confirmed the Homeric 
use of certain agricultural custonts and phrases from the 
usage of modern Greece, and maintained that a knowledge 
of the language and customs of the Greece of to-day was 
essential to a true understanding of the classical texts. 

This contention was supported by PROFESSOR Newton, 
who gave several instances, from his experiences in the 
Levant, of the survival of Homeric customs ; and Mr, Bent 
bore similar testimony in regard to the Greek islands. 


The Second Oeneral Meeting was held on March 11,1886, 
Professor C. T. Newton, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. a. S. Murray read a paper on ‘Antiquities from the 
Island of Lipara ’ {^Journal, Vol. VII. p. 5 O- After rapidly 
sketching the history of the island to Roman times, Mr. Murray 
showed illustrations of two interesting vases, one of which 
represented a graceful female figure standing between two 
grotesque old men, while the other had the design of a head, 
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probably of a Satyr, drawn in profile on a large scale. Most 
of the objects found belong to the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies B.C. ; but there was a red figure Ucythus of Sicilian 
type which could hardly be later than the sixth century, and 
a series of neolithic implements which bring us in contact 
with the original inhabitants. Mr. Murray expressed the 
hope that further excavations might be undertaken in this 
interesting island. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans read a paper on' Recent Discoveries 
of Tarentine Terra-cottas’ {^Journal, Vol. VII. p. i). The 
author prefaced his account of the terra-cottas by a summary 
review of the topography and architectural remains of the 
Hellenic city, upon which an entirely new light has been 
thrown by the excavations connected with new government 
works, having for their object the conversion of Taranto into 
the Toulon of the Central Mediterranean, and by tlie local 
researches of Professor Luigi Viola, appointed by the Italian 
Government to watch the excavations in the interests of 
archaeology. The discoveries of terra-cottas have been 
specially important, including three extensive deposits of 
ex-votos connected respectively with three local sanctuaries, 
one of Apollo, and the other two of Chthonic divinities, 
besides a highly interesting scries from the tombs and others 
of more general provenance. Of these various classes the 
author had acquired a considerable series during repeated 
visits to the spot, the whole of which will now be deposited 
in the Aslimolean Museum at Oxford, of which he is keeper. 
Amongst those more particularly described were a collection 
of votive pieces (from a sanctuary which the author showed 
to have been dedicated to Persephond-Gaia lacchus and the 
Chthonic Dionysus) displaying a remarkable analogy with 
sepulchral subjects; and another collection from a temenus 
consecrated to Persephond, including, besides almost life-size 
heads and smaller reliefs of the goddess in the most perfect 
style of art, a series of figures from a recently discovered 
archaic stratum of limited extent, which are well-nigh purely 
Egyptian in their fcaturea They were found associated with 
scarabs, and in the course of the paper the suggestion was 
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offered that some of these may have been imported from 
Naucratis. Amongst other classes of Tarentine terra-cottas 
described, specimens of which were exhibited, were moulds 
for saa-ed cakes, covered with a variety of symbols, some 
undescribed varieties of antefixes, perforated discs with in¬ 
scriptions, &c., and a small collection of terra-cotta impressions 
of gems and signets. Among tlie objects from the tombs 
were parts of friezes and sepulchral slabs presenting reliefs ; 
a model of a boat, with bar»ds of colour on the sides and an 
eye painted on either side of the prow; a beautiful torso of 
Aphrodite stooping to fasten her sandal; and two little 
masterpieces of the Koroplastic art, an Eros playing at ball, 
and a negro slave boy asleep under an amphora, of .striking 
realism and pathos. 

Mr. GennadiuS pointed out that moulds like those 
e-xhibited were still used for stamping cakes in Greece at 
the present day. 

Professor Gardner said that similar deposits of terra¬ 
cottas, mostly in fragments, had been found at Naucratis, and 
mentioned a suggestion previously made by Mr. R. Anderson 
that such deposits were due to the periodical clearing out of 
temples. 


The Third G-eneral Meeting was held on May 6, 1886, 
Professor C. T. Newton, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Professor Jebb read a paper ‘ On the Homeric House in 
Relation to the Remains at Tiryns’ {Journal, Vol. VII. 
p. 170). The structure of the house at Tiryns, as traced by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, was shown by a plan. Beside it was placed 
another, sliowing the arrangement of the Homeric house as 
archacolc^sts have hitlrcrto usually deduced it from tile data 
of the Homeric poems, the sketch given by J. Protodikos 
(1877) being taken as a basis. It was not Professor Jebb’s 
aim to enter upon the questions of the origin and age of the 
remains of Tiryns, whether they were Phoenician, of about 
1100 B.C., as Dr. Schliemann thinks, or of post-classical date 
(some archaic materials having been partially used), as some 
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have thought. The single question discussed was: assuming 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s plan of the house at Tiryns to be correct, can 
this plan be brought into intelligible agreement with the 
Homeric poems ? The general features common to the house 
at Tiryns (according to Dr. Dorpfeld) and the Homeric house 
were first indicated. The essential difference was then 
pointed out. At Tirjms the inegarmi is altogether Isolated 
from the apartments of the women, which are identified 
with a similar but smaller hall, parallel with the other at 
the north-east corner. The only communications between 
them are by long and circuitous routes, through labyrinths 
of intricate passages. In the Homeric house, on the contrary, 
a vital feature is the situation of the women’s apartments 
immediately behind the men’s hall, with which they are in 
direct communication by a door. This was shown by a series 
of passages, taken chiefly from books xvii. to xx. of the 
Odyssey. The Hellenic house, alike of the Homeric and of 
the later classical age, was contrived to combine the seclusion 
of women from the outer world with tlie social unity of the 
family. The arrangement at Tiryns was ill-suited to secure 
cither object. The difference was one not merely of detail, 
but of type. Given a house of the Tiryns type, the Odyssey 
becomes unintelligible. 

Professor Butcher thought that the writer had made 
out his main contention conclusively. The relative position 
of the men’s and the women’s apartments in the plan at 
Tiryns made the story of the Odyssey impossible. He also 
agreed with Professor Jebb that Odysseus shot the suitors 
from the lower end of the hall, for if it was from the upper 
end, why did not the suitors escape by the lower door into 
the aiXrj, which was not fastened ? Professor jebb’s view as 
to the opaoOvpT} being distinct from the oSi? i<i Xavprjv {Od. 
xxii. 127) was new, and required consideration. It certainly 
disposed of some difficulties, but no one reading lines 126 
and 127 with an open mind would imagine that more than 
one door was in question. Similarly as to the meaning of 
/Jwye? fieyapou). Professor Butcher was still inclined to the 
view of its implying an upper passage or clear-story, and 



the modern use of pov^a might have been derived from such 
an idea. 

Professor Gardner, while agreeing as to the necessary 
connection in the Homeric house between the men’s and 
women’s apartments, was not convinced that such an arrange¬ 
ment was shut out by tlie plan at Tiryns. Was the apparent 
isolation of the two reasonable on the face of it at any period 
of history ? As only foundations remain, why may there not 
have been a door {ppaoBvpnrj) between the $aXapLO<i and 
fieyapov, raised above the floor, and therefore no longer to 
be traced ? Admittedly the main divisions of avXij, cuOova-a, 
fiiyapov, and 6aXap.o<i were represented in tlic plan at Tiryns. 
So, too, was the site of the altar in the avKri, and of the 
hearth in the fi^apov. The conclusions of so competent an 
archaeologist as Dr. Dorpfeld could not be lightly set aside. 
Professor Gardner further quoted the opinion of Professor 
J. H. Middleton that the palace at Tiryns explained the 
Homeric poems far better than any plan previously given. 

In reply to Professor Gardner, PROFESSOR JEBB pointed 
out that Dr. Dorpfeld docs not recognise any opaodvpr) at 
Tiryns, and that if it had existed it would necessarily have 
been the usual mode of access to tlic men’s hall from the 
women’s, as being so much the easiest. To it, then, we 
should have to apply the oft-repeated verse as to I’cnelopc 
‘standing by the door-post of the hall,’ which, however, 
obviously refers to one of the principal entrances, not to a 
mere postern in a side wall. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 24, 1886, PRO¬ 
FESSOR C. T. Newton, Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
following Report was read by the HON. SEC. on behalf 
of the Council:— 

Although there is no strildng event to record in the histor)' of the 
Society during the past year, there is every reason to fee! satisfied 
with its progress. The Journal of Hellenic Studies, by which in the 
main the Societ}'’s work may best be judged, steadily maintains its high 
position among periodicals of its class. That it is appreciated elsewhere 
than in England is testified not only by the increasing number of foreign 
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members and foreign libraries that subscribe for it, but also by the 
readiness of foreign scholars to contribute to its pages. Thus in the 
volmne for 1885 Prof. Michaclis continues his invaluable record of the 
‘ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,’ and discusses in detail one of the 
‘ Xanthian Marbles in the British Museum ’; Dr. Six, the author of an 
exhaustive treatise on the ‘Gorgon in Greek Art,’ deals with ‘Some 
Archaic Gorgons in the British Museum’; while Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, in 
conjunction with Prof. Percy Gardner, publishes the first part of a 
‘ Numismatic Commentary on the Text of Pausanias,’ the importance of 
which to all students of Greek art need not be pointed out The English 
contributions in the same volume are fully equal in interest and variety 
to those which have appeared in previous volumes. Among them may 
be mentioned a memoir on the ‘ Tomb of Porsenna at Clusium,’ by the 
late Mr. James Fergusson, whose lamented death has removed one of 
the foremost authorities on ancient architecture ; notes on the ‘ Islands 
of Telos and Karpathos,’ by Mr. J. T. Bent; a paper on the ‘ Homeric 
Land System,’by Prof. W. Ridgeway; on ‘Judith and Holofemes,’by 
Rev. E. L. Hicks; the conclusion of Mr. L. R. FarnelVs paper on the 
‘ Pergamenc Frieze,’ and shorter papers by Messrs. E. A. Gardner, 
A. S. Murray, C. T. Newton, Cecil Smith, and others. 

In last year's Report mention was made of the excavations undertaken 
on the site of Naucratis, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, who contributed to the Journal for 1885 a short 
summary of his work. During the present spring these excavations 
have been continued under the able direction of Mr. £. A. Gardner, 
with very important results, of which an account will appear in due 
course. The Council felt justified in contributing a further sum of £\<x> 
towards the cost of so interesting an undertaking. 

The only other matter of this kind which has come under the notice 
of the Council during the past year was an application from Mr. Bent 
for aid in the exploration of Samos. The sum of was granted, but 
the Council regret to say that, owing to unexpected difficulty in obtaining 
permission to dig in the island, Mr. Bent has not been so successful as 
he had hoped. He has, however, spent only half the amount. 

The grant of Jxoo for three years, in aid of the proposed British 
School at Athens, announced in last year’s Report, has not yet been 
called for. But in the interval the house at Athens has been built, and 
the promoters have good reason to hope that the School may be opened, 
at any rate on a moderate scale, before very long. The only difficulty 
lies in raising the sum still needed to ensure an adequate endowment. 
It has been suggested that some part of this might be obtained in the 
form of annual subscriptions, and the Council take this opportunity of 
commending the suggestion to all members of the Hellenic Society. 
Subscriptions or donations for the School may be sent to the Treasurer 
Mr. Walter Leaf, Old Change, E.C. 
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It has long been felt that the Library of the Society, which, though 
not large, contains some of the chief archaeological journals, would be ot 
more use to members if it were placed in a room which was entirely at 
the disposal of the Society. Tlie Council are glad to be able to announce 
that during the p.ast year they have obtained from the Royal Asiatic 
Society the sole use of the smalt room at 32 , Albemarle Street, in which 
the books have hitherto been kept. Here members may consult the books 
on any day between 11 and 5. The Rev. W. Wayte has kindly accepted 
the office of Hon. Librarian, and Miss Gales has been appointed Assistant 
Librarian. It is to Miss Gales, at 22, Albemarle Street, that members 
should address themselves, who wish to borrow any book under the con¬ 
ditions laid down in the Library Rules. It is hoped before long to issue 
to members a Catalogue of the present contents of the Library, and 
additions will thereafter be recorded in each yearly volume of the Journal. 
Members are reminded that contributions of books bearing on any branch 
of Hellenic Study will be gratefully received. 

The financial position of the Society is set forth in the accompanying 
Balance SheeL The receipts of the year, including the subscriptions 
of members and of libraries, and the sale of the Journal to non¬ 
members, amount to Jjiyi isr. lorf. The expenditure, which covers 
the cost of VoL VI. of the Journal, and includes the abo ve-named grants 
for excavations at Naucratis and at Samos, amounts tO;^769 14;. ii<f. 
During the past year more Life-subscriptions to the amount of ^£220 lOf. 
have been invested in Consols, making a total of so invested. The 
present balance at the bank is £f)Z\ ijr. io<f A further asset is the sum 
of ;£9S advanced more than a year ago towards the cost of 

photographing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles. It is hoped that the 
sale of the remaining copies of the MS. will allow of this sum being 
repaid by the end of the present year. Lastly, there are arrears of 
subscriptions amounting to about 160, so that on the whole the financial 
position of the Society may be regarded as very satisfactory. 

Since the last Annual Meeting thirty-eight new members have been 
elected, and eight libraries have been added to the list of subscribers. 
Against this increase must be set the loss of nine members by death or 
resignation, so that the net increase of members and subscribers is 37 ; 
the present total of members being 624, and of subscribers 73. 

It will be seen from this Report that the Society still steadily 
advances, and can look back upon another year of efficient work in 
the promotion of Hellenic Studies. But the Council must not, in con¬ 
clusion, omit to remind members that constant effort is necessary on the 
part of all concerned to maintain and improve upon the progress of the 
past seven years. And the most effective mode of helping forward the 
cause which all have at heart is to be found in the steady yearly increase 
of the number of members. 
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On a ballot being taken, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing session: President, Right Rev, the Lord 
Bishop of Durham ; Vice-Presidents, Lord Justice Bowen, 
the Dean of St Paul’s, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Principal Geddes, 
Dr. J. K. Ingram, Professor R. C. Jebb, the Provost of Oriel, 
the Earl of Morley, Professor C. T, Newton, Professor A. H. 
Sayce, Mr, E. M. Thompson, the Master of Trinity, the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Professor R. Y, Tyrrell. 

The following were elected to fill vacancies on the Council: 
Mr. A. J. Evans, Mr. L. R. Farnell, Mr. E. Gardner, Professor 
J, H. Middleton, and Mr, A. S. Murray; while Professor 
P. Gardner, Dr. H. Holden, Dr. Hort, Mr. H. P'. Pelham, 
Mr. W. C. Perry, and Mr. J. R. Thursficld were rc-clcctcd. 

In the usual address from the chair PROFESSOR Newton 
reviewed the chief archaeological discoveries of the past year, 
mentioning first the remarkable archaic statues found by 
excavation on the Acropolis at Athens. These were most 
valuable as links in the development of Greek sculpture, 
especially as some of the figures bore distinct traces of 
colour. Photographs of tliese statues were exhibited by 
Dr. Waldstein. Of the excavations at Eleusis a full report 
was not yet forthcoming, but in Boeotia a temple of Apollo 
had been found, whicli contained bronzes similar in character 
to the Apollo of Kanachos. In Crete a grotto had been 
found which was considered to be identical with the tra¬ 
ditionary birthplace of Zeus. An inscription found in the, 
island of Lemnos and published in the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance HellMqtu was particularly interesting because, 
though in Greek character, it was quite unintelligible. It 
'was suggested that the language might be Pelasgic. The 
speaker then referred to the intended completion of the 
German excavations at Pergamon and to the appearance 
at Berlin of the first instalment of the official report of the 
previous discoveries there. In Asia Minor, Dr. Sterrett, who 
was prominent among American workers in the field of 
classical archaeology, had been extraordinarily diligent and 
successful in collecting inscriptions. He had, moreover, 
identified the site of Lystra. In this connexion it might 
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appropriately be mentioned that Professor W. M. Ramsay 
was now prosecuting further researches in Asia Minor. The 
Evangelical School at Smyrna had in the past year resumed 
its important publication of inscriptions. A patriotic Greek 
gentleman in Constantinople, Mr. Mavrogordato, had given a 
large sum for the examination and tabulation of MSS. in the 
monasteries of the Levant. Some remarkable MSS., such as 
letters of Julian and Libanius, had already been discovered, 
and were being published, with a complete catalogue, in the 
Proaedings of the 'EXXrfvtxo? ^tXoX^t/eo? XvXXo7os of Con¬ 
stantinople. The papyri found at Fayum, in Egypt, had 
now been arranged at Vienna, and a provisional report had 
been published. Among them were a MS. of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel and part of that of St Mark, which was thought to 
be the earliest in existence; a very early MS. of the Gorgias 
of Plato; fragments of Hesiod, of the Argonantica, and of 
the Odyssey; and many documents belonging to the Alex¬ 
andrian and Arab epochs, which would require years of 
study. In conclusion, the Chairman referred to the thor¬ 
oughness and beauty of illustration which distinguisl)cd the 
archaeological publications of France, Germany, and even of 
so poor a country as Greece, and e.xpresscd the wish that 
private aid were more readily forthcoming to make such 
publications possible in England. 

Mr. E. Gardner gave a short provisional account of the 
year’s work at Naucratis. The cemetery had been uncovered, 
but yielded little of importance, as all the graves were 
considerably later than the period of the real prosperity of 
Naucratis. The temples of the Dioscuri and of Aphrodite 
had been cleared, and were interesting as showing the readi¬ 
ness of the Greeks to adapt their architecture to local 
conditions. These temples were built in the simplest form 
out of the material of the district, viz., mud-brick. Three 
temples of Aphrodite, belonging respectively to the Ptole¬ 
maic period, the fifth century B.C., and at latest the end of the 
seventh century B.C., had been found superimposed." The 
most important find of the year was a thick stratum of 
miscellaneous fragments of pottery and statuettes on a level 
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with tlie floor of the earliest temple of Aphrodite. Some 
specimens of pottery, of Rhodian character, were shown to 
the meeting, and it is hoped that many more vases may be 
pieced together from the innumerable fragments brought 
home. One kind was conspicuous by its absence, viz., the 
ordinary black and buff, whether black figured or red figured. 
The statuettes were strikingly Egyptian in character, though 
of Greek workmanship. Mr, Gardner considered that these 
fragments when carefully examined would throw much light 
upon the early history of Greek pottery, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture. Egyptian influence was particularly noticeable, but 
the workmanship was still strictly Hellenic, both in spirit and 
execution. 

The Hon. Secretary read a short paper by Mr. Bent 
upon his ‘Recent Visit to Samos.’ 


A Special General Meeting was held by permission in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries on July 2,1886, for the 
purpose of discussing the remains at Tiryns, Dr. Schlie- 
MANN and Dr. DOrpfeld being present by invitation. 
Dr. J. Evans, President of the Society of Antiquaries, was 
in the Chair. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose read a short paper based upon notes 
taken during a recent visit to Tiryns and Mycenae, After 
explaining that his visit had been hurried, so that he did 
not profess to come forward with any detailed statement, 
Mr. Penrose said that the question he wished to raise was 
whether the walls uncovered by Dr. Schlicmann at Tiryns 
belong to the same epoch of civilisation as the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus and the Lion Gate at Mycenae. Un¬ 
doubtedly strong arguments in favour of the antiquity of 
these walls were brought forward in Dr. Schliemann’s book, 
but a careful and unprejudiced examination might show that 
he had unconsciously overlooked circumstances which tell 
against his view. Mr. Penrose’s main contention was that 
between the undoubted Pelasgic architectui'e of Mycenae 



and Tiryns and the so-called Palace of Tiryns the dif¬ 
ference in character of work was fundamental. In short, 
they had nothing in common. Meanly-built walls of 
quite small stones, worked with the saw and chisel and 
with a tubular metal drill, seemed to him inconsistent 
with the Pelasgic period, especially as bricks — fairly 
burnt red bricks—were not unfrequcntly introduced. Dr, 
Schlicmann’s theory that these burnt bricks were due to a 
conflagration which destroyed the palace was not borne out 
by the opinion of a practical brickmaker to whom Mr. Pen¬ 
rose had submitted tlie point. The true Pelasgic walls had 
been dressed without metal tools, whereas the numerous cuts 
seen in the walls of the palace at Tiryns were clearly pro¬ 
duced by a metal saw. If this fact be admitted, could a 
^ople who used steel or iron for their tools have been 
content to use only bronze for their weapons.^ Again, in 
some of the walls claimed as pre-IIomeric stones occurred 
whicli were obviously borrowed from older structures, and were 
yet of regular Hellenic workmanship, as found in classical 
times. The plan of the building at Tiiyns might be that of 
a Greek house, but Professor Jebb had disputed its analt^ 
with the plan of an Homeric palace. In short, it was hard 
to conceive that the same men could have built these slovenly 
walls and such walls as those of tlie Treasury of Atreus. 
Without discussing in detail the objects found at Tiryns 
and Mycenae, Mr. Penrose doubted whether the pre-Homeric 
character of the treasures and pottery had yet been perfectly 
established. The decorations at Tiryns, to judge at least 
from the drawings, had some archaic character about them, 
but might be bad imitations of earlier work. 

Dr. Schuemann, after sketching the history of his work 
at Tiryns, proceeded to reply in some detail to the objections 
of Mr. Stillman and others. As this palace was practically 
the first Greek private house that had been discovered, it 
was natural that its character should have been disputed, 
especially by tliose who had not studied his book Tiryns on 
the spot Since the excavation the floors and thresholds had 
been purposely covered over to preserve them from exposure. 



and a visitor to Tiryns not provided with Dr. Dorpfeld's 
plans might easily fail to identify these and other essential 
details. He might as easily fall into the blunder of mistaking 
prehistoric for Byzantine building. An instance of such 
liability to error, on the part of those not fully informed ol 
all the circumstances of tlie excavation, was that of the 
boundary walls of the tombs at Mycenae, to which reference 
had been made by Mr. Penrose. Their conglomerate character, 
including fragments of true Hellenic building, was fully ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that they were not yet ten years old, 
having been rebuilt by the Greek Archaeological Society in 
1878, from materials lying on the spot, in order to con.solidate 
the terrace of the tombs. These were the walls which 
Mr. Stillman, Mr. Penrose, and their companions, on the 
ground of their containing blocks of the classical period, had 
assumed to belong to, at earliest, the third century B.C., and 
to be the work of the Celtic barbarians who then overran 
Greece. There was no evidence whatever that the Celts at 
that time penetrated beyond Delphi. As to the objection 
that walls of quarry stone bonded with mortar were unworthy 
of the heroic age, it was sufficient to point out that such walls, 
consisting in the lower part of quarry stones and in the 
upper of sun-dried bricks, had been found in prehistoric 
buildings in all parts of Greece—at Troy, at Elcusis, in 
Cephalonia, and in the island of Thera. Dr. Schliemann 
then alluded to the wall-paintings, which were of the most 
archaic design, and bore the same patterns as had been found 
at Orchomenus and elsewhere in buildings certainly 2,000 
years older than the foundation of the Byzantine Empire. 
Similarly the objects of human industry found at Tiryns 
could only be compared with those of prehistoric character 
which had been dug up in other parts of the world. In con¬ 
clusion, Dr. Schliemann expressed the hope that scientific 
experts might visit the ruins at Tiryns with his book in hand, 
and test for themselves the accuracy of the statements and 
plans there given. He and his collaborator. Dr. Dorpfeld, 
were quite content to leave it to the judgment of such 
travellers, whether the result of the excavations at Tiryns 



deserved to be described, as Mr. Stillman had described it in 
the Times, as 'one of the most extraordinary hallucinations 
of unscientific enthusiasts which literature of all times can 
record.’ In a letter to the Times Dr. Dorpfeld had offered' 
to accompany Mr. Stillman to Tiryns and Mycenae, that he 
might convince him of his error; but Mr, Stillman had taken 
no notice of the proposal. Undaunted by the severe criticism 
which their work had at times met with in England, Drs. 
Schliemann and Dorpfeld had just planned another archaeo¬ 
logical enterprise with pickaxe and spade, and the appreciation 
of the Hellenic Society would serve as a great spur and 
encouragement in this new campaign. 

Mr. Newton then read a paper by Dr. Dorpfeld, who 
began by expressing his readiness to explain any point upon 
which doubts had been raised in regard to the discoveries at 
Tiryns. After alluding to Mr. Stillman’s letters to the Times; 
in which he had first maintained that the palace at Tiryns 
was the work of Celtic barbarians in the Macedonian period, 
and afterwards adopted an alternative tlieory that the building 
was Byzantine, Dr. Dorpfeld discussed in detail the question 
whether the Palace of Tiryns and the tombs at Mycenae 
really belonged to the heroic age. It had long been erro¬ 
neously supposed that nearly all buildings of the classical 
age in Greece were made of rectangular stones, so that walls 
of a different character, whether of quarry stones bonded 
with clay mortar or of sun-dried bricks, were held to be • 
Roman or Byzantine, or even barbarian and modern. This 
supposition was directly traversed by Vitruvius, who expressly 
described walls of sun-dried brick, and praised them for their 
lasting qualities, and stated further that not only private 
houses, but the royal palaces of the Attalides in Tralles, of 
Croesus at Sardis, and of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, were 
built of them. Dr. Dorpfeld went on to point out that 
wherever such walls were found in Greece or Asia Minor the 
lower parts were composed, as at Tiryns, of irr(^ular stones, 
either with or without mortar. They were also wainscoted 
on both sides with clay or lime plaster, which was often 
covered with painting. Their angles were provided with 
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regular square-cut stones or with timber beams. The same 
style of architecture constantly occurred in the most ancient 
edifices of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and we might well 
suppose that the Greeks had learnt it from the people of 
those countries at a very early date. In the face of such 
facts no one who had really studied the art of building among 
the Greeks and Romans would maintain that such walls as 
described were incompatible with the classical or the heroic 
age. There were four main points for determining the date 
of such walls when found : 

(1) Tlie later tlie date the greater the likelihood of finding 
in the walls other materials than quarry stones and unbaked 
bricks, as, e.g;., fragments of classical building, kiln-burnt 
bricks, or especially clay tiles. If these occurred the wall 
could hardly date from the heroic age. 

(2) The style of painting on tire lime wainscoting was 
a sure test of age, for a wall could not possibly be later 
than the plaster which covered it. 

(3) The material and workmanship of the parastades, of 
the free-standing columns, and of the door-sills were another 
sure test of age. 

(4) There was the evidence of potsherds and other objects 
found near a wall, but into this point Dr. Dorpfeld, as an 
arclritect, did not propose to enter. Applying these tests to 
the case of Tiryns : 

(j) After four months’ careful examination Dr. Dorpfeld 
had found no trace of other materials in the walls of the 
palace than quarry stones bonded with clay and sun-dried 
bricks. Appearances which had been attributed by Mr. Pen¬ 
rose, Mr. Stillman, and others to the presence of kiln-burnt 
bricks and of lime mortar were in fact due to a conflagration 
which had destroyed the palace, and had in parts calcined 
the walls. Walls which did contain other material would be 
found on close examination to belong either to the founda¬ 
tions of a Byzantine church or to Byzantine tombs, as 
indicated in the plan. 

(2) The wall-paintings, some of which were found in situ 
on the walls, while others lay on the floor, agreed closely in 
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design and ornamentation with the stone reliefs of the dome- 
shaped tombs at Mj'ccnae and with the famous ceiling of the 
Thalamos found at Orchomenus. The great antiquity of 
those examples had never been doubted. Walls decorated 
with such designs could not be otherwise than pre¬ 
historic. 

(3) As to the working of the antae and the door-sills, this 
had been carried out at Tiryns with the stone-saw, the pick¬ 
axe, and the cylindrical bore, the very instruments whose use 
was characteristic of the dome-shaped tombs and the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae. The use of these tools at Tiryns had 
strangely been taken by Mr. Stillman as direct evidence of 
the lateness of the building. Dr. Dorpfeld was quite pre¬ 
pared to prove on the spot that they had been used in the 
admittedly prehistoric buildings at Mycenae. Further evi¬ 
dence of the antiquity of the palace was furnished by the 
close correspondence of the angles of the outer wall of the 
Acropolis with those of the palace. The masonry of the 
inner and outer walls was really identical, though in the one 
case small and in the other colossal stones had been used, a 
natural distinction between the walls of a dwelling-house and 
of a fortress. Again, the alabaster frieze, inlaid with small 
pieces of Egyptian glass (fcvavoti), found in the vestibule of 
the Megaron, closely resembled in construction and design 
the reliefs found in the treasury at Orchomenus. Similar 
friezes had been found in most ancient buildings in Meso¬ 
potamia, and such a frieze of Kvavo<t was distinctly mentioned 
by Homer in his description of the palace of Alcinous. In 
conclusion. Dr. Dorpfeld touched on the question of the 
agreement of the plan of the palace at Tiryns with the 
dwelling-house implied in various parts of the //rW and 
Odyssey. He doubted whether Homer’s statements were 
complete enough to allow of a trustworthy reconstruction 
■ of the Homeric palace, but in his opinion, though Homer 
nowhere described the palace at Tiryn.s, there was essential 
agreement between his statements and the plan of that palace. 
Dr, Dorpfeld considered that the technical evidence he had 
brought fonvard could only be met by aetual counter-proofs 
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that the palace at Tiryns dated from Macedonian or even 
Byzantine times. 

As Mr. Stillman was not able to be present, Mr. Peliiam, 
who explained that he to some extent shared the doubts 
expressed by Messrs. Penrose and Stillman, read a paper 
which Mr. Stillman had written for the occasion, and which 
briefly summed up the arguments he had already i)ut forward. 
After long study of prehistoric monuments in Italy and in 
some parts of Greece, he had come to the conclusion that 
such buildings showed no evidence of stone-cutting proper, 
i.e., the use of edge tools, chisels, &c., in shaping .stone to its 
position. No appliances seem to have been used beyond the 
drill, the stonc-a.xc or hammer, and trituration. Any ruin to 
be attributed to the prehistoric epoch in which Tir3ms was 
founded must conform to these technical conditions. But at 
Tiryns the stones were cut with a chisel, sawn, and drilled 
with a tubular drill of apparently rather modern and excellent 
metallic make, laid with profusion of mortar, and accom¬ 
panied by burnt bricks, all indications of a comparatively 
modern date. Further, the bases of the columns were cut in 
a rude and slovenly style, and no columns had been found to 
correspond. The Acropolis walls—the latest visible work of 
the classical Tiryns—were of a solid, deliberate, and most 
painstaking character; while the house walls, with their rude 
bases for columns (which were probably of built-up material), 
were hasty, flimsy, and entirely unlike any archaic work the 
writer had ever seen. Such technical indications forbade the 
hypothesis of an early barbarism antecedent to Greek civilisa¬ 
tion, so the only alternative was to come down to a relapse 
into barbarism after the fall of that civilisation. Tiryns was 
unoccupied in the time of I’ausanias, and there was no 
evidence of any occupation between the destruction of the 
city by the Argives and his time. Nor was tliere any trace 
of an occupation later than tliat to which we owed the walls 
now in question, although in places there seemed to be some 
evidence of buildings beneath them. In some parts of the 
ruin there were admitted evidences of Byzantine occupation, 
and there was no technical difference between the work ther 
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and elsewhere. Mr. Stillman’s conclusion was that this 
Byzantine occupation was the only one which had taken 
place after the destruction of Tiryns by the Argives, and that 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann could only be attributed to 
the period of that occupation. 

Professor Middleton opened the discussion upon die 
papers which had been read. The main reasons, he said, 
against the antiquity of the building seemed to be (i) the 
fact that the stones of the wall of the palace were small com¬ 
pared with those of the outside wall. Of tiiis the natural 
explanation was that in building a thin wall it would be 
extremely inconvenient to use large stones; (2) the tools 
employed were said not to be consistent with an early period. 
In his opinion the tools used in working the Tirynthian walls 
were a sharp-pointed hammer, a chisel, a saw, and two sorts 
of drills. All these were used in Egypt at a very early period. 
The drills and saw had clearly been used with some hard 
stone such as sapphire or emery, as might be seen from the 
rapidity with whicli they had cut into the stone. The rapidity 
of the saw-cuts and of the spirals of the drills would have 
been impossible with metal tools, and could only be explained 
by the use cither of diamond-studded drills or of those worked 
with loose emery or powdered corundum—tools certainly of 
extreme antiquity. As to mortar or burnt bricks, even if 
they occurred in these walls (and Dr. Dbrpfeld maintained 
the contrary) there was ample evidence of their use in other 
countries far earlier than the date claimed for the Tirynthian 
palace. Another proof of early age was the use of wooden 
columns. Not a single stone column had been found. It 
was generally accepted that wooden columns were only used 
in very early times. Again, the extreme care with which the 
walls had been originally built was another evidence in favour 
of Dr. Schliemann’s and against Mr. Stillman’s theory. 
Though built of rubble they were first smoothed outside with 
clay, then overlaid with three coats of stucco, the last, which 
took the paintings, being almost of pure lime. In some rooms 
the walls had further a carefully-fitted wooden lining, as was 
proved by dowel marks, and in some cases pegs still existing 
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in the wall. The .constant occurrence in tire tU’bris o( sni.ill 
pieces of bron2e made it almost certain that metal plates had 
been nailed to the wooden planks. This style of ornamenta¬ 
tion, which must have had an e.xtraordinarily rich cficct, was 
mentioned in Homer, and wa.s known to have been used in 
the Treasury of Atreus. The alabaster frieze and the wall- 
paintings were in their character and design further unmis¬ 
takable evidence of archaic work, showing distinct traces of 
Phoenician and Egyptian influence. . 

Mr. Pelham said that his position was that of one who 
waited to have his doubts removed. He had seen a large 
number of prehistoric remains in Italy and a few in Greece, 
and certain points in these remains at Tiryns had certainly 
startled him. He asked whether the walls rested on the 
natural rock or on dt'bris. (To this Dr. Schlicinann at once 
replied that they went down to the rock.) Then the character 
of the work—not merely the smallness of the stones, which 
Professor Middleton had explained—seemed to him far more 
slovenly than one would have expected. Then there was 
need of some clearer line of distinction between the early 
work and that which was admitted to be Byzantine. Where 
did the latter end and the prehistoric work beginAs to 
the use of'mortar, he did not think that the Roman instances 
adduced by Professor Middleton were conclusive, nor did he 
think that, much would be gained for the decision of the 
question at issue by instances drawn from buildings which 
could conceivably have come under the influence of 
Etruria. 

Replying to some of the objections raised, Dr. SciiliemaNN 
dwelt particularly upon the very perfect system of drainage 
which had been discovered in the palace. 

Replying to Mr. Penrose, Dr. Dorpfeld asserted that no 
burnt brick had been found in any part of the building that 
was claimed as prehistoric, as he was prepared to prove to 
any one on the spot. As to the tools used, they were identical 
with those of which traces were clearly visible on tlie ad¬ 
mittedly prehistoric walls in Tiryns, Mycenae, and Orchomenus. 
This also he was prepared to prove to any one on the spot. 



lie held, therefore, that the main contentions of hlessrs. 
Penrose and Stillman fell to the ground. 

Mr. Penrose, replying on his part, said that no discussion 
could really settle the questions at issue that did not, as 
Drs. Schliemann and Dorpfcld had suggested, take place on 
the spot. He was surprised, however, to hear Dr. Dorpfcld's 
assertion that no burnt bricks were found except in the so- 
callcd Byzantine church. Though he had no notes to refer 
to, his recollection was strong that they occurred elsewhere. 
He had already brought fonvard the opinion of a practical 
brick-maker that the phenomena could not be accounted for 
by the theory of a conflagration. Dr. Dbrpfeld had quoted 
Vitruvius, but he had always understood Vitruvius to refer in 
that passage not to sun-dried, but to kiln-burnt bricks. 
Mr. Penrose added that he would be quite satisfied with his 
part in the discussion if it had encouraged further examina¬ 
tion of this most interesting discovery, which, whatever the 
outcome, must reflect the greatest possible credit on Dr 
Schliemann and his able coadjutor. 

Mr. Karl Blind quoted Mr. James Fergusson’s opinion 
in support of the antiquity of the Tiryntliian palace, and the 
discussion closed. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH 


OK 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


SESSION of 1885-6. 


December i, 1885. 

The Annual Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library on Tuesday, December I, at 4 r.M. 

The Master of Trinity College was re-elected Cliairinan, 
Professor Sidney Colvin Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Oscar 
Browning Secretary, The retiring Members of the Com¬ 
mittee, Professor S. Colvin, Mr. O. Browning, Dr. Reid and 
Dr. Jackson were re-elected. 

Professor Colvin read a paper on the ‘Statuette of a 
River God,’ formerly belonging to J. M. W. Turner. This is 
the only extant river god in the round, which can certainly be 
identified as such, and analogous to the figures of the river 
god of the Parthenon which is only identified by inference. 
The style is ‘Pergamene’; the treatment of the muscles and 
of the hair being both analogous to that of the Pergamene 
sculptures. Perhaps more members of the group to which 
this belonged may be hereafter identified. 

Mr. Verrall read a paper on the '<rvpir/^ in the Chariot- 
wheel,’ as described by the Attic tragedians. The object of 
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the paper was to show that the interpretation ‘box’ or ‘ nave- 
hole/ commonly given, is inconsistent with other meanings of 
(Tvptfy^ and with the use of the tragedians, and to call attention 
to the interpretation given by the scholiast on Aesch. Septem 
contra TIubas 205, according to which the <Tvpvfic<t were tlie 
‘ cross-staves' in an archaic type of wheel, the predecessor of 
the form with spokes. 


March ii, 1886. 

The Terminal Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library at 4 P.M. on Thursday, March llth, 1886. 

. Mr. Waldstein read a paper on the ‘Statue of the Venus 
Genctrix in the Louvre* and the ‘Esquiline Venus, in the 
museum of the Capitol.’ He pointed out that the statue of 
the Venus Genetrix (of which many replicas exist) had 
previously been compared with the representation of a Venus 
Genctrix on a coin of Sabina, and had thus been brought into 
connection with the famous statue of the Venus Genetrix 
by the sculptor Arkesilaos. This view had since been 
abandoned. 

Without any reference to the comparison of the statue with 
the coin and to its possible attribution to Arkesilaos, he had 
found that the peculiar characteristics of style manifested in 
this Venus were most nearly approached, of all most excellent 
works known to him, in the female figure of the bronze group 
at Naples known as Orestes and Elcctra, especially when the 
difference of material (marble and bronze) was taken into 
account; and he was thus led to conclude that the Venus 
Genetrix most closely approached tlic school and the age of 
Pasitcles, to which the Naples group must beyond doubt be 
ascribed. When these facts were borne in mind, a recon¬ 
sideration of the coin showed that there were noticeable 
similarities between the figure on the coin and the statue in 
the Louvre ; that the coin reproduced with the greatest 
probability the statue of the Venus Genetrix in her temple 
dedicated by Caesar in the year 46 B.C.; that the statue 
dedicated by Caesar was by the sculptor Arkesilaos, the well- 


known contemporary of Pasiteles, mentioned in the same 
passage with him by Pliny quoting Varro ; and that thus the 
attribution of the type of the statue in the Louvre to the 
sculptor Arkesilaos receives the very strongest support. 

Mr.Waldstein did not propose to enter upon the question 
of the interpretation of the interesting statue of the Esquilinc 
Venus. He enumerated the peculiarities of style in this 
statue, laying particular stress on the contrast between the 
extreme delicacy and realism in the modelling of the nude 
body of this figure and the return to almost archaic simplicity 
and severity in the upper part of the head (nose, brow, hair). 
These peculiarities he believed to be those of the school of 
Pasiteles, and he therefore ventured to ascribe also this statue 
to that period and school. 
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A STATUETTE REPRESENTING A BOY AND 

GOOSE. 

The silver statuette which is described in the present paper, 
and which is represented in the accompanying Plate (A.), 
acquires a peculiar interest both from its subject and from the 
circumstances of its discovery. In the first aspect it belongs to 
an exceedingly numerous class; a boy struggling or playing 
with a goose seems to have been a very favourite subject with 
Greek artists of certain periods; the popularity of such repre¬ 
sentations and the frequency with which they were reproduced 
are testified by at least fifty extant examples in various galleries 
and museums throughout Europe. But though belonging to so 
numerous a family, our specimen differs considerably, both in 
character and in composition, from all its other members; not 
more, however, than many of these differ among themselves. 
Then again, this statuette was discovered together with a 
board of coins, and thus we are able to fix at least a posterior 
limit of date for the invention not only of the type we find in 
this figure, but also of all others which show an afSnity to it so 
close as to compel us not to assign them to any very distant 
period. It is dear, therefore, that we have here an additional 
dew of no small importance, which may help in the solution of 
a problem that has already given rise to much controversy 
among archaeologists. 

The interest attracted by this dass of figures in recent years 
may be dated from the paper in which two of them were 
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published from drawings, with a description by Jahn,^ a paper 
of great importance to our subject. In it was made the first 
attempt to bring together the material which is now before us; 
and it contained also a conjecture which has since met with 
almost universal acceptance. This was the identification of the 
boy who struggles with a goose as big as himself as a copy of a 
work of Boethos, described by Pliny. We shall be better in a 
position to consdder this conjecture and the grounds upon which 
it rests after we have reviewed all our available material; here 
it is enough to note its first appearance. Next in date comes 
the contribution of M. Stephani,‘ who in commenting on certain 
terra-cottas in the Erraitage takes occasion, with characteristic 
thoroughness, to quote a far longer list of examples. Then 
again. Dr. Furtwiingler, in his paper entitled Dcr Domauszieher 
utid dvr KnaJje mit dvr Oanz, endeavours to refute the sugges¬ 
tion of Overbeck, connecting the bronze boy of the Capitol who 
is occupied in drawing a thorn from his foot with another work 
of Boethos; and in order to do so gives a sketch of the whole 
history of ‘ Genre ’ representations in Greek art. Such of his 
arguments as are pertinent to our present subject will also 
have to be subsequently considered, as well as the suggestion 
of Overbeck which gave rise to them. But after briefly 
mentioning these chief authorities, it will be best first to 
enumerate and classify the now numerous examples of statues 
to which the common description ‘a boy with a goose’ will 
apply : after we have the facts thus clearly ari-anged before us, 
we shall be better able to see both how well the views held by 
previous writers are justified, and what new light may 
thrown upon the subject by this the most recent addition to 
the list. 

This list, as has been previously stated, amounts now to some 
fifty specimens; and these may he assigned, for greater conve¬ 
nience and clearness in enumeration, to some six leading types. 
By 64ch a proceeding it is not assumed that all the examples 
of any type may be traced to a common original; in some cases 
they certainly can be so traced, in others they as certainly cannot. 
But this classification will help us both to see which types were 
the most popular, and also perhaps to observe the connection, 

* Si^n^sbtr. d. K. SSeht. On. d. • ComfU Awrfw, 1883 , p. 65 . 

1848, pp. 47, 
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if any, which existed between them. As to what subjects are 
included in the list, one statement must he added—the word 
‘goose’ in our heading must be interpreted widely; indeed 
perhaps 'aquatic bird’ would have been more correct; for it is 
sometimes magnified into a swan, sometimes diminished to a 
duck; one or two even more doubtful instances have been 
admitted. But too great strictness on such a matter is precluded 
by uncertainty not only in restorations but also in the works 
themselv^; the bird, treated as an accessory, is sometimes but 
carelessly executed, and has its characteristics but slightly 
indicated; its relative size, in particular, being liable to endless 
variations. 

After thus much introduction, we may now proceed to the 
enumeration and classification of our material. 

Type I. represents a boy standing, and pressing to his side or 
breast a goose with his left Imnd; his right arm varies in position. 

It is either bent, the right hand feeding or caressing the goose 
( 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 6),^ or raised ( 10 ), or hangs down by the right side 
(6, 7 , 8, 9 ). The boy is either nude, oc draped only by a small 
chlamys. To this type belong the following:— 

1 . In the Tbeseion, Athens: described by Jahn, SUzungs^. der 

K. Sachs. Oes. der Wiss. 1848 , p. 49 .* 

Boy nude; holds finger of right hand to beak of goose, 
which he presses to his breast with left: heads of boy and 
goose gone. 

2 . Formerly in possession of Herr von LagrenA described by 

Jahn, ibid. p. 50 . 

Older boy; holds goose to side, and bends over it, right 
arm lost, but probably as in 1. 

8 . In British Museum; Clarac, 876 , 2228 , C. 

Presses bird to breast with left, feeds it with right hand. 

4 . Nani Museum, 226 in published description. 

In chlamys: probably like 3 , but head and right arm 
gone. 

5 , At Leyden, bronze. Muller-Wieseler DenkmeUer, 1 , 291 . 

Nude, holds duck in left hand, strokes its beak with right. 

> Jahn would so rMtoro also 6. which seemed most eonrenieat as a ^ 

* No attempt hai been made to means of identification. For farther 
render the references complete. Onl; refetenoes see Stephani, l.c. 
that one has been giren in each case 
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In the four that follow, Uie right arm falls by side. 

6 . Vatican. Clarac, 878, 2231. 

Boy in chlamys, holds small long necked bird to breast. 

7. Vatican. Clarac, 878, 2233. 

Larger bird, restored as eagle, rests on left arm ; right arm 
lowered rests on pillar. 

8 . Vatican. Pistolesi, Vat. deter, vi. 38. 

Bird pressed to side with left hand. 

9. Naples. Clarac, 877, B., 2228, D. 

Boy nude, both arms down, in right grapes, in left goose, or 
duck. 

10. Naples. Clarac, 875, 2228, B., bronze. 

Goose or swan pressed to side by left hand, right raised. Boy 
nude, winged. 

Similar to these are also, probably, tbe next two: ^ 

11 . Borne (uncertain). Adam, JRec. de Sculpture. FI. 20. 

12. Bronze. Caylus, Sec. de VAntiquiU, iii. 48. 

Under this type, though slightly different, may best be men¬ 
tioned also the following:— 

14. Vatican. Pistolesi, Vat. deter, vi. 38. 

A boy, standing, holds with both hands, gently, a bird in 
front of him. 

15. Borne, Coll. Qiust. Clarac, 878, 2228. A. 

A boy, with left foot raised on a low pillar, and a curious 
cap on his head, holds up goose in both hands in front 
of him’. 

16. 17. Clarac, 876, 2236, A., 878, 2239. 

These two are obviously identical in design: in 16, a boy 
fully draped holds a small bird in each hand; in 17, the 
hands are otherwise restored. Furtwangler quotes these, 
but the birds are too small to belong to our present class 
at all. 

18. R. Rochette, Choiz de Feint., p. 135, vign. 8. 

Described by Jahn; a terra-cotta group representing a boy 

' and a girl playing with a goose. 

16,17, and 18 of course have no real connection with type I., 
nor, indeed, with our subject at all; they are merely 

' I have not been able to refer to menttoned by Stephani, and which they 

theac worka, bnt ijaote 11 and 13 here, probably reaemble. 

beeaoM of those among which they are 
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inserted here, as the most convenient place, because they 
have been quoted by previous writers. . ‘ 

Type II. The boy stands, and the goose is beside him, 
either on the ground or on a low pillar; the relations between 
the two are still friendly; the goose (or other bird) larger in 
proportion. 

19. Ince Blundell collection. Clarac, 875, 2232, B. 

The bird stands on the ground, by the side of the boy, and 
comes up to his shoulder. 

20. Stockholm. Clarac, 877, B., 2232, C. 

The bird, more like a swan than a goose, stands on a stump 
beside the boy, and holds a snake in its beak. 

21. Terra-cotta, Ermitage. Conpte Bendu, 1863, PI. I., 4. 

Goose stands beside boy, who feeds it with his left hand 

and lays right on its neck. 

22. Borne. Coll. Giust. Clarac, 878, 2232, A. 

Boy stands, turning to bird on his left, on low pillar, and 
holds it gently vrith both hands. 

Type III. The boy is seated beside the goose on the ground 
and caresses it with his hand. 

23. Ermitage, terra-cotta. Compte Rendu, 1863, PI. i, 5, 

Boy caresses goose with left hand. 

24. Naplea Clarac, 874, D., 2230, B. 

The bird looks up, the boy holds it gently with both 
hands. 

Type IV. appears to have been the most popular of all in 
ancient times, at least if we can judge from the number of 
reproductions still extant. A quite young boy, almost a baby, 
is seated upon the ground; he is half supported on his left arm, 
which also presses down a bird, generally more like a duck than 
a goose. The child’s face is turned upwards and away from it, 
and together with his raised right arm seems to indicate an 
appeal for help to an imaginary bystander, perhaps even to the 
spectator himself. The frequent repetitions of this subject may 
be due partly to the fact that it lent itself conveniently to 
fountain decoration, a pipe being inserted into the upturned 
beak of the bird; this explanation will not, however, apply to 
the small terra-cottas. 
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25. Vatican. Clarac, 877, 2229. 

26. Florence. Clarac, 877, A., 2230, A 

27. Florence. Clarac, 877, 2230. 

These three all correspond exactly to the above description: 
probably similar are the foUowiug: 

28. Vatican. Gerhard. Btsckr. Boms, il 2.*p. 252,19. 

' Knabe auf dem Boden sitzend, mit einer Ente.' Apparently 
not identical with 25. 

29. In possession of Cavaceppi, quoted by Zannoni, Gall, di Fir. 

ill. Ser. IV. 2, p. 75, as similar to 26 and 27. 

30. In possession of the Marchese Qiugni, on same authority. 
81. In the Pal. Famese di Caprarola, quoted by Visconti, Mas. 

Pio. Clem, III. 46, as similar to 25. 

32. In possession of Cardinal Cesi, according to Aldroandi, 
stat. 137, as quoted by Jahn. ‘ Un putto che prema un 
ansere per fargli jettar acqua dal collo, tutto intero.' 
The description seems to suit this type better than type 
V, to whi<^ Jahn would assign this example. It is of 
course possible that between 29 and 32 the same example 
may be twice mentioned. 

Next in order come two which are distmctly derived from 
this type, but modified by slight changes. 

83. In the Pourtal^ collection; PI. xxviii. of Panofka’s de¬ 
scription. 

A vase, in the shape of a seated boy; his left hand rests on 
the ground, his right passes in front of bis body across 
to his left, and there presses down a goose. He looks up 
and smiles, 

34. Ermitage: terra-cotta. Ant. du Bosp. dm. 72, 3. 

Boy seated, right hand on goose, left raised. This is merely 
type IV. reversed. 

35, 36. Ermitage: terra-cotta. These two are described as 

similar to the last by Stephani, CompU Bendu, 1863, 
p. 55, n. 2. 

37. Described in Arch. Zeit. 1848, p. 301, No. 155. 

Regarded by Stephani, ibid., as probably similar. 

88. In University Library, Athens. Annaii d. Inst. xixi. 
Tav. A. 

Boy standing, leans against pillar, on which he presses down 
a duck or goose with his left hand. This may appear 
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from the descriptioQ to belong rather to type I. or II., 
but the position of the bird and left arm of boy are so 
exactly similar to the same in this type IV., ^at the 
figure seems rather a modification of the latter, perhaps 
for a fountain with jet set higher. 

Type V. is perhaps now the best known of all, especially in 
consequence of the plausible oonjecttire above referr^ to, con¬ 
necting it with Boethos. It represents a boy striving with his 
whole weight against a goose as big as himself, whose neck he 
grasps in his arms. Of this numerous examples exist, though ■ 
not so many as of type IV. 

89. Rome. Capitol. Clarac, 874, C. 2227. A. 

40. Vatican, i Clarac, 875, 2227. 

41. Paris. Clarac, 298, 694. 

42. Munich. Clarac, 875, 2282. 

These are obviously all marble copies of a common original 
To them may be added four terra-cottas. 

43. Ermitage. Ant. du Bos^. dm. PI. Ixxiii. 1. 

44. a, b, c. Three more similar, also in the Ermitage, quoted by 

Stephani in the CompU Bendu, l.c. 

45. A small bronze in the British Museum, firom the Payne 

Knight collection. Described as 'Cupid with swan'; 
obviously a copy of this type. 

46. A small bronze, of very rude work, in the British Museum, 

described as ‘ Cupid with eagle.’ The boy has wings; 
their addition in this case tends to weaken any argument 
drawn from their presence in others. 

47. Naples. Clarac, 876, 2223. 

Boy, with his knee on the back of a goose, struggles with 
it firom behind. The subject here is the same, but the 
composition and treatment entirely different, and certainly 
not so happy. 

48. Ermitage: terra-cotta. Described by Stephani, Oompte 

Bendu, 1863, p. 55. 

Goose pursues boy, pecking at his left hand. Here again 
of course there is no connection of type with the pre¬ 
ceding examples. It is inserted here merely as again 
showing active hostility between the two playmates. 

Type VI. will include our last three examples; though these 
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three seem quite independeut of one another: but in all of 
them ire find a boy seated on the ground, struggling with a 
goose. 

49. Naples. Ant. di Ercolano, viii. Lt Lucenu ed i OanddaJbri 
d’ Eredano, PI. 19. 

Eronze lamp. Winged Eros seated, goose stands by him, 
with chain of lamp round its foot. The boy holds with 
both arms the goose, which cries and struggles to get 
away. 
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50. Ermitage : terra-cotta. Compte Beridv., 1863, PI. I 6. 

Boy sits on the ground; on one side a dog, on the other 
a goose, attack him to get some of the grapes he 
holds. 

51. British Museum; silver. Unpublished. 
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Found near Alexandria, together ■with coins ^ which prove 
it to have been buried in the early years of Ptolemy III., 
about 240 B.C. . • 

Height 3| inches, breadth across shoulders IJ inch. 
Complete, but lower part of back crushed and contorted. ‘ 
The boy holds the goose which lies on its back by the 
legs with left hand, by the bottom of its neck -with right 
hand. He turns his head to his right, away from the 
bird, which ■vigorously grasps his left ear in its beak. 
The boy has some drapery, a chlamys, round his waist; 
his hair is gathered-on ^e top of ^ head into a plait 
which runs right over to the back. His position is not 
so awkward as may appear from the photograph; but it 
was necessary to take bim thus, as he was fixed to the 
stand. It must be remembered, moreover, that his 
lower portions have suffered considerable contortion from 
pressure. 

52. A small and very rude bronze in the British Museum, 
similar, but not identical in design ■with 51. It is 
described as ‘Cupid with eagle.* The boy has wings 
added, as in 46. 

Here ends the list of our material; it remains to consider 
what are the chief questions of interest to which the facts 
before us have given rise. Firstly, there is the meaning and 
character of the representation; then the period and school, if 
not the particular artist, to which our various types may be 
assigned; and in close connection with this comes the relation 

* For the occompanyuig cleMlfieation of the coins I am indebted to mj brother, 
Professor Percy Gardner:— 

Details of Mr. Harris’s coins found with the Stbtuette of a Boy and Goose, 


he year a.D. 1814. 

sm*- 

Phonieia. 

Aria Uinor. 


Af At 

Af M 

U At 

Ptolemy I. 

1 

1 

2 

Ptolemy I. or 11. 


1 

3 

Ptolemy 11. 


S8 

1 4 

Ptol. I. and II. with Queens . 
Arsinoe IT. 

1 

24 

1 


Ptolemy III. 

1 

S 

1 


Tke find is believed to have taken place at Alexandria, and the number of 
Phoenician coins contained in it is not oTidence to the contrary, as the coins 
struck in Phoenicia circulated in E^ypt The whole seenu to have been buried 
in the early years of Ptolemy III., about B.c. 2t0. 
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of these types not only to one another, but also to certain 
other works which have been thought to show aiGnity to them, 
especially the boy who extracts a thorn from his foot, of 
whom we possess two curiously different classes of represen¬ 
tations. 

The first of these questions admits of a simple enough answer. 
Clearly we have here before us a mere genrt representation; the 
description ‘ boy playing or struggling with a goose ’ is perfectly 
adequate, and in no case need we look for any meaning beyond 
this. Somewhat similar statues, such as that seen by Pausanias^ 
in the grove of Trophonius at Lebadea, may have had a mytho¬ 
logical significance, but no such need be assumed in the 
examples we are now considering. The character of the repre¬ 
sentation may not in itself preclude this supposition, for of course 
in Hellenistic times even distinctly mythological subjects 
received a genre-like treatment. But where no religious meaning 
is obvious, and other explanations are easy to find, it seems 
quite superfluous to go beyond common life for the origin of our 
subject If Eros, in a few cases,* takes the place of the boy, it 
is surely as the mere representative of boyish mischief, and not 
in any divine capacity. 

To gmrt then this subject most unquestionably belongs, 
and to gmn in the more strict and distinctive sense of the 
word. For we may accept the distinction drawn by Furt- 
wangler, even if we refuse to follow him entirely in the appli¬ 
cation which ho makes of it, and the conclusions he draws 
therefrom. A genrt representation he observes, may be such in 
virtue of the execution of the work, as was the case with the 
statues of Lykios and other artists of the Myrom'c school; or 
in virtue of the subject. The boys with geese may be con¬ 
sidered as examples of the latter class; and to see this fully it 
is necessary to make an assumption formerly probable, and now 
placed beyond all doubt; the assumption that at least some 
examples of this class are to be assigned to the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period. The characteristic tendencies of this period 
which now concern us have been so clearly described by previous 

^ ix. 39, 3. Thj( U s girl witli a eluded from our preaeat enametation, 
goose. Some examplea of auch figures which refers ooly to boya. 
occur, often hard to diatinguiah from * Nos. 10, 48, 49, 53. 

Leda. But all such hare been ex* 
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writers that here a mere hint will suflSce. The people, cooped 
up in large towns and surrounded by the artificiality of city life, 
felt a craving for nature and simplicity; and this craving was 
met in two ways; in poetry by the striving of the pastoral after 
a fictitious rustic simplicity; in sculpture, by those representa¬ 
tions of child-life, of which we are now considering the most 
numerous and perhaps the most interesting series The pastoral 
may afterwards have influenced painting and even sculpture, but 
we can scarcely trace an independent impulse of the latter in 
this direction, and so these children remain as our sculptural 
record of the tendency of the times in art. That children should 
most often be represented with their favourite playmates is but 
natural; the goose, however, who here occupies this favoured 
position, has unfortunately been surrounded with associations 
so different in modem times, that it is very hard for us properly 
to appreciate these groups. First of all it is necessary for us 
to get rid of all our prejudices against the bird, and its unfor¬ 
tunate reputation for both stupidity and braggart cowardice. In 
ancient times it was not so regarded; the goose was con¬ 
sidered valiant, and also, from its domesticated habits, the very 
model for a good house-wife. Geese were constant inmates of 
the house, and were the much-loved companions of their mis¬ 
tress and her children, from the time of Penelope downwards. 
Fully to realise this one should read M. Stephani’s article; he 
devotes more than a hundred pages to an elaborate discussion 
of the importance both mythological and social of the goose and 
other kindred birds. But perhaps an analogy will help the 
historical imagination better than facts, however conclusive in 
their array. Without venturing to decide the vered question 
whether the domestic cat was known in Greece or not, one 
may at least safely assert that it did not there occupy the 
same position which it now holds among us. But that posi¬ 
tion was, in almost every way, exactly filled by the goose, 
whether as a model of domestic content, or as the friend and 
playmate of children. Now in modem art the cat, and especially 
the kitten, is constantly represented in conjunction with 
children; and if we can only bring ourselves to look upon 
these ancient geese in the same light, we shall have gone 
far to surmount the difiSculty of appreciation which here 
meets ns. 
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If we proceed next to consider the period and school to which 
our various types may be assigned, we have before us a some¬ 
what complicated question. It has already been stated, by 
anticipation, that the subject best suits the beginning of the 
Hellenistic age. The treatment of the child, carried out with 
complete truth to nature, points also in most cases to that 
time. But of course distinctions must be made between the 
different types; and first those must be selected wltich admit 
of some external evidence being adduced to help our decision; 
in the scantiness of this evidence, it will become clear how 
much we are helped by the new clew that we have gained. 
But for it, we should be almost entirely dependent upon Jahn's 
conjecture; which we must consider, and at the same time 
another subject which has been brought into connection with 
it—the boy extracting a thorn from his foot. This subject 
survives in two types, one severely stylised and archaistic 
(or archaic), of which we may take as a representative the 
bronze boy of the Capitol,* the other realistic, best seen in 
the recently discovered Castellani example, now in the British 
Museum.* To take first the most important and most probable 
conjecture, Jahn, learning from Pliny * that Boethos made a boy 
throttling a goose, suggested that in the statues of our Type V. 
we have copies immediately derived from the work so described. 
This suggestion was so probable and brilliant that it at once 
met with universal acceptation, and has since been regarded os 
an established fact on which to found less certain theories. 
And indeed, although the description of Pliny would apply 
almost as well to the quite as numerous figures of our type IV., 
for instance, and although no facts can be adduced in its favour 
beside the coincidence of subject already referred to, Jahn’s 
identification will probably still continue to hold its ground. 
In any case, it is very likely that we have extant examples 
traceable to this wcu-k of Boethos, and that to him may be 
assigned the origination of the subject which afterwards proved 
so popular. But so successful a conjecture was followed by 

* Three othen, mtrble copies, in the Rothschild, st Paris. Oat. Arck. 1882, 
Villa Borghese, at Florence, and at 9—11. 

Berlin. Ortt^d^Otiok. d. Or.PUuiik * xxxir. 84. “ Boethi...infiuis (ex 

IL p. 144. aeret)anserenistrangn)at.” For emend, 

a Another, in possession of Baron see Orerbeck, S, Q. 1597. 
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another; Overbeck proposed to identify the bronze boy of the 
Capitol with the nude seated boy by Boethos, which Pausanias 
saw in the Heraion at Olympia. Such an identity is of course 
not impossible, but utterly lacks proof,^ especially as no affinity 
of style can be affirmed between the bronze and other supposed 
works of Boethos. But on the other hand we should be going 
too far if we reftised, with Furtwangler, to assign this boy to 
the same period, at least in the original design. His attempt 
to prove a connection with the school of Myron has not met 
with acceptance;* and Kekuld’s suspicion that the bronze is 
an eclectic and Pasitelean rendering of an earlier work * is con¬ 
firmed by the subsequent discovery of the Castellani boy, which 
may represent more faithfully that original. Here our apparent 
digression leads us back again to our subject. For the Cas¬ 
tellani figure, allowing for difference of size and material, shows 
an affinity both in type and in treatment with the silver 
statuette (No. 51), to which we are endeavouring to give its 
true place in the series. 

What, then, is the relation of this statuette (No. 51), to the 
better known and more conspicuous of the types whose probable 
connection with Boethos we have just noticed ? Perhaps we 
may here gain some help from literary notices. Almost all we 
know of that artist, beyond the facts already cited, is that 
he was especially famous as a worker in metal Indeed Pliny,* 
even when mentioning his boy with the goose, remarks that 
silver was the material wherein he excelled ; a] silver 
hydria by his hand was among the plunder of Verres. What 
then is more likely than that the one of his works which 
best suited the taste of his time, and therefore attained greatcai. 
popularity, may have given rise to numerous imitations either 
by himself, his pupils, or others working under his influence. 


’ The eoDjectoie of Wieseler, Mku^ 
rov for Mxpvffor is b}r no mesos oon- 
rlneing. Even if it be accepted. Over- 
beck's argument is but slightly strength¬ 
ened. 

' The type of face, for instance, is 
anything but Attic. F. anticipates 
this objection by replying that we have 
no original Hyronic head. Yet surely 
we rwognise the type, as distinctly as 
that of Polykleitos, for which also 


we depend on copies. The same objec¬ 
tion will apply to Britio's connection 
with Ealamis. 

* I learn that hf. EekuU has now 
given np this view, and holds that the 
statue is really archaic. Some archae¬ 
ologists, however, still regard it as 
archaistic. 

* Z. e. “ Boethi qnanqnam argento 
melioris.” 
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executed in that material of which he was an acknowledged 
master 1 Such an imitation we may now have before us; no 
exact or slavish copy of the original work, but a variation upon 
its subject, adapt^ to the size and material in which it is 
execut^. And it is an imitation which cannot be removed 
by more than one generation from the artist himself, and 
which may very well proceed from his own period and 
influence. 

Since then in this one case we may attain comparative 
certainty, or at least conjecture is restricted within narrow limits, 
let us utilise the advantage we thus possess to take a general 
view of the results hitherto gained. Firstly, then, the original 
conception of this group representing a boy struggling with a 
goose seems attributable to Bocthos; his probable date, at the 
very beginning of the Hellenistic period, favours such a suppo¬ 
sition. The type hit the popular taste, and in consequence we 
have numerous reproductions of it, whether direct copies, as 
our type V. or possibly IV., or mere imitations reproducing the 
same subject with endless varieties of character and composition 
(types III. IV. VI.).^ Probably the origination of some of these 
varieties is not far removed from the time or influence of 
Boethos himself. In later times the demand for copies repro¬ 
ducing all these varieties became considerable, and such were 
made in great numbers; they seem to have been especially 
popular as a decoration to fountains, the water-pipe being in 
some cases introduced through the beak of the goose. A similar 
use seems to have been made of certain other figures of boys; 
for instance, in the case of the Castellani boy, the rock on 
which he sits is pierced with' holes for water; this type, how¬ 
ever, though probably belonging in its origin to the same period, 
cannot without further evidence be confidently assigned to the 
influence of the same artist The adaptation of the subject to 
a fountain is obvious; a boy after a journey site down to wash 
his feet, and draw a thorn from them at the fountain. And an 
aquatic bird also appropriately finds its place beside the water.. 
To this fact is partly due the large number of the reproductioirs 
of a boy with an aquatic bird, which we still possess: but the 

* Type* I. and II. are too diatinct to resaltofthe same influence may perhap* 
be immediately derived, but in them a be seen. 
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majority of these were doubtless produced in Roman times to 
meet the demand of the numerous builders of artistically deco¬ 
rated houses and villas. It is therefore very fortunate that we 
are now able to add to their number one which is in time far 
less remote from the original conception of Boethos, and is also 
from its material likely to preserve more faithfrilly the peculiar 
characteristics of his style. 


Ernest A. Gardner. 
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SEPULCHRAL RELIEF FROM ATTICA, AT WINTON 
CASTLE, HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

The Attic sepulchral relief reproduced on Plate B, is the 
principal object in an interesting collection of antiques formed 
by the late Baroness Rutbven of Winton Castle, Haddington¬ 
shire, and assigned by her to the Museum of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Scotland. The bulk of the collection, consisting of 
vases, mostly of a small size and of the black figured kind, but 
including several good Attic lekutboi, is now deposited in the 
Museum, but the most notable objects remain still at Winton 
Castle. These comprise a fine hydria 18^ inches high, with a 
red-figured design (Paris, Helen and other figures with Erotes, 
etc.) very delicately drawn in the best style, and two sepulchral 
reliefs, of which one is small and of poor workmanship, and the 
other, now for the first time published, an interesting and 
charming work. 

It is a 6telt of Pentelic marble rounded at the top, 61^ inches 
in height 17^ wide at base, and about an inch less above under 
the architrave. On the face, upon an unmoulded plinth between 
pilasters which bear upon simple capitals a shallow architrave 
and comice, stands in profile to the left the figure of a girl 41^ 
inches high, whose name, APISTOMAXH, appears inscribed 
on the architrave. Above the comice is an anthemion ornament 
in relief of the usual design. The weight of the figure is on 
the right foot, the left knee being bent, and the right hand holds ‘ 
a small draped figure in a sitting posture—apparently a terra¬ 
cotta idol. The dress is a thin chiton, over which is an ample 
himation enveloping the figure and covering the left arm and 
hand. The head is slightly bent to look at the small figure, and 
the hair, bound with a ^et, falls down over the back of the 
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neck. The style and workmanship suit the fourth century B.C., 
with which date agrees the simple elegance of the forms of the 
anthemion ornament. 

The characteristics of the Attic sepulchral relief are well re¬ 
presented here. There is undeniable style in the work, and much 
refinement and grace of expression in the figure, but at the same 
time there is in parts a curious neglect in the workmanship. 
The type of the head and the winning sweetness of the girlish 
features are fiilly representative of the best qualities of this in¬ 
teresting phase of Greek sculpture. The rendering of the folds 
of the himation is without elaboration and the forms are sharply- 
angled and square, but the work is that of a bold carver who knew 
liis business well In remarkable contrast is the ni^lect of the 
left hand under the robe, which the sculptor has not been at any 
pains to indicate, so that the effect is that of an arm cut off at 
the wrist. The hair is roughly worked, the feet somewhat 
clumsy. The hand holding the figure is, on the contrary, nicely 
felt. The relief is in the highest part about two inches from the 
ground; the back of the itcle roughly chiselled. 

The chief facts about the discovery of the relief, as far as 
they can now he ascertained, are ns follows. Shortly before the 
breaking out of the Greek Revolution in 1821, Lord and Lady 
Ruthyen spent a year in Athens, and acquired the use of some 
land containing ancient burial places near Cape Zoster, a few 
miles from the city. Here the relief of Aristomache was dis¬ 
covered a few feet below the surface of the ground, and with the 
rest of the proceeds of the excav.ations it was sent home to 
Scotland to ^ placed in the hall at Winton Castle. The wooden 
case, with the comers filled in with packing of Attic moss, still 
incloses the relief which was consigned to it in the Peiraeus 
more than sixty years ago, and the red earth in which the marble 
was embedded still adheres to the surface. The freshness of 
aspect thus retained by Uie work is one of its titles to interest, 
and in connection with this it is to be observed that though the 
surface is innocent of the washing and scouring which the marbles 
in so many collections have undergone, no traces of polychromy 
are to be observed on it. Not less fresh and redolent of Greece 
was to the last the memory of its accomplished owner. Lady 
Ruthven, whose years numbered nearly a hundred, remembered 
well the days of her ‘grand tour’ and her stay in Athens. She 

H.S.—VOL. VI. c 
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knew Ali Pasha who interested himself in her search for antiques, 
and was acquainted with Byron’s ‘ Maid of Athens ’ though the 
poet himself she did not meet. An excellent artist in water 
colours in the bold and masculine style of ‘ Grecian' Williams, 
Lady Ruthven executed some valuable drawings of the ancient 
buildings of Athens in their then condition, and she still loved 
to talk about the beautiful scenes of Greece whither—with the 
enthusiasm of youth still unquenched—she would fain again 
have turned her feet. It gave her the liveliest satisfaction that 
the Hellenic Society desired to publish the charming relief which 
hod been one of the delights of her life. 

G. Baldwin Brown. 
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ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS—DIONYSIAC BOAT- 
RACES—A CYLIX BY NIKOSTHENES. 

Plate XLIX. 

Foub years ago, in dealing with the Myth of th« Odyssey} I 
raised afresh the time-honoured difficulty of the art-form of the 
Sirens: Why are the sweet singers of Homer pictured as hybrid 
monsters—binls with the faces of women 1 Much that I then 
said about the Sirens may, I hope, still hold good; but the final 
solution or part solution of the difficulty which I arrived at, I 
now believe to be mistaken, and, with more complete material at 
hand, I hope in the present paper to offer a new, and possibly a 
more satisfactory, solution. I fell then into the not uncommon 
error of projecting into the mind of the Greek vase-painter a 
great deal of allegorizing tendency and somewhat mystical moral 
purpose which was really conspicuous by its absence ; my fami¬ 
liarity with the literary forms and the literary growth of mytho¬ 
logy was much wider than my acquaintance with the manner 
and the influence of artistic tradition. The power of tradition in 
an art and still more in a handicraft is not easily overestimated. 
The thought and expression of the handicraftsman is governed 
by the art forms that lie ready to his hand, just as the thought 
of a writer is moulded and fashioned by the language he em¬ 
ploys. Each must use current phraseology, only elevating or 
deWing it a little according to his proper faculty. The more 
one becomes familiar with Greek vase-painting the more weight 
does one allow to this principle of typography—the more does 
one recognize the simplicity of the factors which, combined and 
recombined in almost mechanical fashion, make up the 
multiplicity of vase-compositions. 

In determining the origin of a vase type we naturally look 

* Myths the Odyssey in Art and LiUratHre. By J. E. HwrxMon (Rivuigtons). 
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for a black-figured instance. In the case of Odysseus and the 
Sirens, I-had long been aware of the existence of such an in¬ 
stance. Brunn, in his list of signed vases, gives, under the head 
of Nikosthenes, ‘ 42, aus Vulci, eiust bei Durand (n. 418), dann 
bei Beugnot Cn. 67), zuletzt bei W. Hope. (Odysseus und die 
Sirenen).’ A description follows, correct, except in one particular, 
which I shall note later. Acting on this uotice, I at once asked 
permission to visit tho Hope collection at Deepdene, but my 
letter remained unanswered; nor did more influential pleading 
moot with bettor success. I felt sure that a vase by Niko- 
sthenos would at least give the clue to tho primitive typo of 
the myth, but Bninn's description left the representation too 
obscure to servo ns foundation for a theory, and, much dis¬ 
appointed, I gave up the question. Three years later, when 
investigating a quite different matter, I accidentally learnt that 
the Nikosthenes vase was not in the Hope collection at all, but 
had gone, owing to tbe sale of part of the collection, to the 
Louvre. The vases of the Louvre I had, in the meantime, so 
far as facilities could be obtained, carefully examined; but the 
cylix I so earnestly desired to see bad escaped me. I tell the 
story of my search only to point two morals : First, tho imper¬ 
ative need of a printed and pnblidy accessible record of all 
salesof private collections; second, the need of a printotl catalogue 
of all public collections. The difficulty of collecting the mere 
materials for the study of vases is sufficient without these extra 
and most baffling hindrances. 

What I have to say about the vase is best said under two 
divisions. 

First, the connection of tho design with the type of Odysseus 
and the Sirens. 

Second, the connection of the design with other similar designs 
which I believe in all probability relate to nautical races in 
honour of Dionysos. 

First as to the connection of the design with the type of 
Odysseus and the Sirens. 

Tho cylix from which tbe design is taken is of the ordinary 
shape seen in the cut. This drawing, from a photograph, and 
those in Plate XLIX. I owe to the kind superintendence of 
M. Heron de Villefosse. The scenes on the obverse and reverse 
are very similar. On the obverse appear two ships, the one 
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slightly in advance of the other ; the prow of each is decorated 
with a boar's head, the stern shaped into a swan’s neck and head. 
On each of the ships there .stands, to the fore, apparently on the 
outlook, a draped male figure; behind, in the stem, is seated the 
steersman with his two oars. 



The outlook man of the foremost ship is distinguished 
from tlie others (probably with no special intent) by his 
long hair, formally arranged in a long stiff coil, after the familiar, 
archaic fashion of the Diskophoros. On the reverse the same 
design is repeated, hut in the case of each ship the draped figure 
on the outlook is omitted, and each ship is farther adorned by 
a large eye painted on the forepart—in the front ship in black, 
in the hinder one in white. All four ships have their white 
sails fully set, and to the stem of each of them is horizontally 
attached a landing ladder: just such a ladder os we see in 
actual use in representations of scenes from the myth of the 
Argonatits. To our modem minds these-ladders seem attached 
in a fashion most inconvenient for sailing. The four ships are 
interesting specimens of ancient war galleys; but, if they present 
any special features, I must leave the discussion of such to those 
who have a knowledge of shipbuilding, ancient and modem. 

I pass to the remaining decoration. Under each of the handles 
of the cylix is a dolphin, placed there for the double purpose of 
filling decorativcly the vacant space and of indicating the sea. 
On a spiral line coming out of the handle a Siren perches, with 
head turned in the direction of the ship, the body towards the 
handle. Brunn says, in his catalogue of the Nikostbenes vases, 
that ‘gegen den Henkel je eine Sircnc nnf einem Felsen, die . 
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nach den Schifien zurlickblickt;' but manifestly no rock is 
indicated, nor do I think that the Siren is intended to be looking 
towards the ship. Sirens used decoralively make a better pattern 
with the head turned around in this way, and accordingly we find 
this attitude becomes the typical one. Sirens used in precisely 
the same fashion, and perched on a spiral, may be found not 
infrequently in vases of the mature black-figured and very early 
red-figured style. In Gerhard’s Austrltsene Vattnbildcr, xxviii., 
we have a Siren of precisely tliis pattern perched on a spiral— 
not, as in our cylix, as an ornament on a handle, but full in the 
centre of the design, and yet with no connection with the 
subject Again, on a vase in the Hermitage {Myths of the 
Odyssey, pi. 44), we have another Siren perched on a spiral, at 
the foot of a palm tree. I formerly thought that this Siren—at 
whom the Apollo and Hermes of the rest of the design seem to 
look fixedly—formed an integral part of the design. I now 
believe her to be purely decorative. 

It may rightly be asked on what grounds I have headed this 
paper, ‘ Odysseus and the Sirens.' Obviously the characteristic 
figure in this myth, Odysseus bound to the mast, is wanting. 
No less certain to my mind is it that the Sirens are mere 
decorative adjuncts. The picture, then, resolves itself into four 
galleys, possibly engaged in a race, and has no mytholc^cal 
meaning whatever. Such is my opinion; but, for all that, the 
design has, I believe, a very high mythological importance. We 
catch in it the type of Odysseus and the Sirens just at the very 
moment of formation. Let us turn for a moipent to a red 
figured rendering of the same scene, the only one that> so far as 
I am aware, exists: I mean the well-known amphora of the 
British Museum (Myths of the Odyssey, pi. 37). Here the 
dead type is vitalized, translated from a mere genre scene into 
a design with a mythological meaning. 

The Sirens, two before (ic., one to each handle), arc three 
according to current, though not Homeric, tradition. By the 
very slightest addition of line the spiral ornament has become an 
actual rock. The steersman is there and the oarsmen (whom 
Nikosthenes leaves out), but, instead of the man on the outlook, 
we have Odysseus botmd to the mast; instead of the full sails, 
they are partially reefed, for at the passing of the Sirens there 
fell a dcail, noon-day calm. In the cylix of Nikosthenes the only 
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sign of intended connection between the ship and the Sirens is 
the fact that the men on the outlook seem to gaze her way, and 
that the Sirens are perched only on that side of the handle 
towards which the ships are steering. But, on the other hand, 
on the reverse the outlook men are not depicted, and I fear 
the position of the Sirens is determined merely by considerations 
of space. 

Why I think the vase to he of great importance is that it 
seems to me that in this design we have a clear instance of what 
has taken place somewhat less obviously and strikingly in count¬ 
less other cases. Forms accidentally and merely decoratively 
juxtaposed suggest the art-form for the expression of a myth. 
The art-form (which must always be carefully distinguished irom 
the literary form and the origin of the myth) of the Myth of 
Odysseus and the Sirens, I believe to have been suggested by 
the merely accidental juxtaposition of two racing galleys and the 
Assyrian bird-women already long current in decorative art. 

The cylix before us is signed. IKO J OE/^E i E POIE is i ascribed 
just above the white soil on the obverse to the right hand. A 
signed vase has its own importance with reference to the style 
of the potter. But as the manner of Nikosthenes is familiar to 
all I need not stop to consider it Dr. Klein in bis Griechiseke 
Vaten mit MeUUrsignaiuren, has collected seventy instances of his 
signature. Our cylix stands as No. 60 in his list, and the further 
authorities on his style are cited op. at. p. 24. The principal 
characteristic of the work of Nikosthenes is, however, somewhat 
important to the matter in hand. He stood on the boundary¬ 
line between the black and red figured masters, but in spirit he 
belonged to the past. He was above all things a mechanical 
decorator, caring little for mythological meaning, much for a 
certain mannerism of effect. Casting our eye over the list of 
his works we find a few mythological subjects, but these treated 
in a very abstracted, schematic, non-original fashion: such 
designs have the emptiness and lifelessness of an often repeated 
scheme which tends to lose its meaning and lapse into a mere 
pattern. What Nikosthenes be.st loves are such figriros as 
dancing Satyrs and Msenads, sphinxes, panthers. Sirens, Hippa- 
lektryona Black-figured types aie getting exhausted, and 
Nikosthenes is not the man to revitalize them; he decorated a 
vase or two in accordance with the new- red-figured technique. 
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but he never felt the impulse of the new Attic inspiration. 
Perhaps nowhere is the contrast between the new and old 
manner better seen than by the juxtaposition of the mechanical 
cylix before us and the amphora with the red-figured Odysseus 
and the Sirens already cited. 

I turn to the second point: the connection of the design in 
the cylix of Nikosthenes with other similar de.sigii8, which, 
I believe, in all probability relate to nautical races in honour of 
Dionysos. 

About the end of the black-figured period it is not uncommon 
to find a certain class of vases dccomtcd with a design consisting 
of four or five ships following each other in regular succession. 
I have collected the following instances, to which no doubt 
many more might be added :— 

a. Lebes. Munich, Cat. 781. G., A. V., ccliv. 

b. Eelebe. G., A. V. cclxxxv., vL 

c. Deinos. Millingen, Vos. Coghill, 62., 

d. Deinos. Politi, Deaerizume duna Deinos. 

e. Kelebc. Hermitage, Cat. 10. 

/, Lebes. Hermitage, Cat. 86. 

g. Deinos. Bull. 1873, p. 125. 

These seven vases, it will be noted, are all of such shapes 
that they allow of decoration on the lip of the vase. When the 
vase was full of liquid, the ships painted on the vertical part of 
the lip would appear to be actually floating, and it is possible 
the artist may nave been influenced by what seems a somewhat 
trivial conceit. Be this as it may the ships, four or five in 
number, are in all seven cases used as decoration for the lip. 

It is of great importance to note what the remaining decoration 
of each vase is. 

The Munich lebes (a) has the horizontal rim of its lip 
decorated with a frieze obviously agonistic, chariot-race, 
combat of armed warriors, judges seated on oklndiai. 

The Eelebe, once in the Feoli collection (b), has-on the 
obverse, in red figures, a palaestric scene, bearded men in con¬ 
versation with boys; this extends to the reverse. The horizontal 
rim has in blaei figures a complicated Dionysiac scene—Dionysos, 
seated on the capital of a short pillar, holds a rhyton in the 
right hand, a vine-branch in the left. To him advances Hermes 
with herald’s staff. Hermes is followed by a bearded Satyr, 
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who leads a boy on horseback into the presence of Dionysos. 
After the boy—presumably a successful competitor in the 
horse-race—comes a representation of a Bacchic festival. Satyrs 
and Maenads with krotala, cithars, rhytons—the scene character¬ 
ised by vine-branches, panthers, a snake, and wine vessels of 
various shapes, one a kelebe of the very shape of the vase it 
helps to decorate. We can, I think, scarcely escape the inference 
that Dion 3 rsos is here a prize-giver at games in his own honour, 
and that tlic galleys which are decorated in the inner vertical side 
of the rim are racing galleys contending at the same festival. 

The dcinos of the Coghill collection (e) is of the same type as 
the two preceding; on the horizontal surface of the lip is a 
continuous fneze, composed of five pairs of combatants, four 
boys on horseback, four figures seated on okladiai, and sundry 
judges and epliebi; as usual the ships occupy the vertical 
surface of the lip. 

The Politi deinos (d) repeats the same pattern— i.e. horizontal 
frieze of warriore arming, stepping into chariots, pairs of com¬ 
batants; vertical frieze of five galleys. 

The Hermitage kelebe (c), obverse Dionysos, viz. crowned and 
holding in the left hand a rhyton. Opposite him a female 
figure, possibly Ariadne; between them a vine-branch. Beliind 
each a succession of Satyrs and Maenads. Under each handle 
Satyr and Maenad. Reverse, same scene, with sh'ght alterations. 
Vertical side of lip, four galleys. 

The Hermitages lebes (/) has no decoration except the five 
galleys on the vertical side of the lip. 

The remaining deinos (y) has a garland of. ivy around the 
neck, and on the horizontal side of the rim combats of hoplites 
and of chariots with charioteers. 

The regular scheme of decoration for this class of vases stands 
as follows:— 

Horizontal side of lip, agonistic types. 

Vertical side of lip, galleys. 

Where the shape (kelebe) admits of further decoration the 
design is either (1) agonistic or (2) Dionysiac. 

In the case of one vase (t) the agonistic type is plainly 
referred to Dionysos, in the case of another (e) the galleys appear 
in conjunction with designs which are exclusively Dionysiac. 

I am well aware that this evidence alone is too slender to 
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support a theory of galley races iu honour of Dionysos. Literary 
testimony can, however, be added. 

In a former number of the Hellenic Journal (vol. ii. p. 90 
and p. 315) Prof. Gardner has brought together the evidence as 
to boat-races in general among the Greeks, and incidentally of 
races that seem to have been run in honour of Dionysos. In 
the Corcyra types of coins, which Prof. Gardner thinks refer to 
galley races, the head of Dionysos occurs twice on the obverse 
(vol. ii. p. 95), and one racing galley has, we note, the significant 
name of Koi/xov. Most important for our purpose is the passage 
of Pausanias (cited by Prof. Gardner, ii. 315, and in connection 
with vase-paintings by Gerhard, G., A. V., ccliv. p. 24, n. 13) in 
which he speaks of the festival iu honour of Dionysos Malanaigis 
(Paus. ii. 35, 1) in which there were contests in music, in 
swimming and with boats («al wXotW rtffeaa-ip i6\a). In 
Dumont’s L'Bph&u Aiiiguc, Inscr. viii. 54, we have noted a 
part of the service rendered by the Attic Ephebi to Dionysos 
€7ro»*j<ravTo Si Kal £/uX\ai/ rot? ■jrXoloii, We can readily con¬ 
ceive that the Greeks, if they had boat-races at all, would have 
races of war-galleys. All the agonistic training of the Greeks 
was tinged with a certain fine,,patriotic, utilitarianism; the 
friendly contest of racing war-galleys might be a fitting pre¬ 
paration to the more serious afiiWa with an enemy’s fleet. 
The God Dionysos does not himself disdain to go to sea. On 
a beautiful cylix in the Munich collection (No. 339) we have 
Dionysos of crdossal size reclining in a galley shaped exactly 
like our Nikosthenes galleys; from the mast rise up vine- 
branches laden with huge bunches of grapes, and all around the 
ship dolphins are playing. On the outside of the cylix, on 
either side of the handles, are combats of hoplites; on the 
obverse and reverse are two eyes. According to Pausanias- 
(ix. 20, 4) Dionysos contended with and overcame a Triton who 
disturbed his worshippers. Very frequently on vases of about 
the date of Exekias we have designs in which Dionysos or his 
symbols appear in connection with the sea; «.y. G., A. V., viii. 
we have a cylix in which a white-haired man holding a trident 
rides a hippocamp, on either side a huge eye surrounded by 
vine-branches and bunches of grapes. Similarly an amphora, 
G., A. V., viii., on the obverse Dionysos with cantharos in his 
right band seated on an okladias, in front of him a bearded 
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man (a competitor in a musical contest?) playing on a lyre, 
between them a vine; reverse, a triton bolding an ivy wreath, 
about him dolphins. 

I would therefore suggest:— 

1st. That it is possible, and even probable, that where the 
type of four or five war-galleys, in connection with other agonistic 
schemes appears, we have in the galleys a representation of a 
galley race. 

2nd. That wherever Dionysiac attributes appear in con¬ 
junction with these galleys, the race was presumably run in 
honour of Dionysos. 

Snd. That, considering the immense popularity of Dionysiac 
subjects about the time of the black-figured vases, just before 
the time of the red-figured Attic cylix masters, even where 
there are no Dionysiac symbols, it is probable the intention 
is Dionysiac. 

ith. That the large eyes which so frequently appear about 
this date are Dionysiac, in the simple sense that they stand 
symbolically for galleys which ran races in honour of Dionysos. 

5th. That with the general decline of Dionysiac subjectsi 
and probably, to some extent, because of the unmanageable 
shape of the ships, their representations of galley-races went 
out of fashion in the period of the red-figured Attic cylix 
masters. 

6th. That possibly the vases we have enumerated above, 
being all of the nature of mixing vessels, i.<., deinos, lebes, or 
kelebe, were of the sort used as prizes in these Dionysiac 
festivals, or in some other way specially connected with the 
ceremonies. 

7th. That the Nikosthenes vase represents a Dionysiac 
galley-race, but in just such a way as we should expect from 
a potter whose manner was mechanical. There is a technical 
advance in the representation of the race, inasmuch as the galleys 
are almost side by side, but the representation is taken from 
the rim of a mixing vessel, which it suits fairly well, and put 
on to the obverse and reverse of a cylix, which it suits very 
badly. The Sirens present are possibly borrowed from some 
definitely Dionysiac representation (on the connection of 
Dionysos and the Sirens see Myths of the Odyssey, p. 161); 
but such a moaning was scarcely present to the mind of the 
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raechamcal Nikosthenes, who used the Siren merely as a piece 
of decoration. 

Finally, resuming our first point: the representation of a 
boat-race in Jionour of Dionysos, the meaning of which was 
only half present to the vase-painter, together with the figure 
of the Oriental bird-woman decoratively used, supplied the typo 
which was ultimately to represent artistically the myth of 
Odj^seus and the Sirena 

Jane E. Harrison. 

Since writing the above, 1 have examined the vase collections 
of Northern and Central Italy and the collections of tlio Lou\tc, 
• with a view to finding further instances of the connection between 
Dionysos and nautical races—with the following results. I 
letter the additions, so os to follow consecutively the previous 
list. 

h. Lebes. Louvre, Campana coll.: white label 224, blue-edged 
label 1064—AorisojUa/ lip, ivy pattern; vertical rim, five ships 
with steersmen only. 

i. Lebes. Louvre, of very large size— IwrizorUal lip, a 
frieze of chariot races, armed combats, seated judges, Herakles 
and Nemean lion, Theseus and Minotaur; vertical rim, six ships 
in full sail, steersmen and oarsmen, white sails. 

j. Patera. Louvre, black ware with boss in centre; round the 
boss frieze of ships racing. The fore parts only shown. 

i. Cylix. Cometo (Bruschi coll.) black-figured—below each 
handle a ship, between each handle two Dionysiac eyes, and 
between each of these warriors. Vine branch decorations 

l. Amphora. Corneto (Bruschi coll.) fine black-figured— obverse 
Dionysos seated in large ship; in left hand cantharos, in back- 
gpround vine and grapes, in outlook place Satyr. In rear of ship 
Maenad with lyre and Satyr with cup; below handles dolphins; 
reverse similar but differing in details. 

m. Neck of amphora—(noted Klein, MeistersigncUu-rai, Ex¬ 
ekias 6), now in collection of Augusto Castcllani, Borne, vertical 
rim for ships in waves, horizontal rim, inscription 

E-f-fEKlAJMEPOIEJEX PAIA/ETOM/^ X AOK X A^+APOPOi 

None of these six last vases are,*8o far as I am aware, publishe 1 
— h. simply repeats the normal scheme we have noted with no 
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deBnife Dionysiac evidence— i. adds agonistic though not cer¬ 
tainly Dionysiac evidence— j. belongs to the late embossed ware, 
and I only cite it because together with it were a number of 
other similar cups with chariot races, &c. so that it seems to make 
for the fact that the ships are an Agonisdc type. k. is distinctly 
Dionysiac, as is shown by the eyes and vine branches—the 
warriors between the eyes probably represent an armed combat 
— 1. belongs to the same type as the beautiful Munich cylix 
cited above (Munich No. 339). There is nothing in either case 
to indicate the subject of racing, but the vases are of course of 
great value as showing the connection of Dionysos and seafaring 
matters— m. I believe to be the neck of a deinos — it is 
valuable, as it enables us to take the type as belonging to the 
time of Exekias. 

I would add to these two instances nearer hand which escaped 
my notice before. 

n. A small black-Bgured cylix, British Museum, exterior 
decorated by four ships alternately war galleys and merchant 
ships. This is probably a mere decorative caprice of the vase- 
painters, as the two sorts of ships would scarcely be entered for 
the same race. 

0 . Cup in the form of the prow of a war galley, British Museum. 
“Round the lip of the cup are Sirens’ heads, below which is 
Seilenos reclining in an arbour and playing on the flute. At 
the back of the prow is a "V ictory.” Mr, Newton conjectures 
(Guide-book p. 17) that this cup may belong to the class 
called trieres. 
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Supplement II. 

{Continued from Vol. V. p. 143—101.) 

Plates LVI.-LVIL 
Hamilton Palace. 

{Andent Marbles, p. 300, 301.) 

It is well-known that the antiquities of this Palace were sold 
by auction in 1882. In the sale catalogue, however, published 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, no mention is made of 
nos. 1, 7, 8, 9 of my catalogue. All these being marble statues, 
I have little doubt that they have remained at the Palace, 
which is ssud to be still to-day richly furnished also with busts 
and other smaller antiquities. A few notes extracted from 
the sale catalogue will serve to supplement the notices given 
in my book. The kindness of my friend Mr. Scharf enables 
me to add the names of the buyers, and the prices as given 
in the priced catalogue. The woodcuts of the illustrated cata¬ 
logue, which I have not seen, are said to be very poorly done; 
tracings of them lie before me. 

No. 190 (no. fi of my catalogue). Bust of Vespasian, of 
black basalt, with (modem?) drapery of oriental alabaster. 
Woodcut This bust, which was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale for £220 10s., fetched £336; T. Agnew & Son. 

No. 191 (no. 4). Bust of Augustus, of antique I^ptian 
porphyry, with gilt ornaments. The woodcut shows the emperor 
crowned with a wreath, and clad in a breastplate (decorated with 
'two pegasi flanking a central ornament), and an aegis below it, 
a mantle covering shoulders and part of the breast. I dare not 
say from the woodcut whether the head is antique; the bust is 
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certainly modem. It was sold to E. Jo^ph for the enormous 
sum of £1,732 10s. 

No. 192 (no. 5). Btiat of Tiberitut, of the same materials. 
Judging from the woodcut, Waagen seems justified in recognising 
Vespasian. The head is crowned like that of Augustus, to 
which it forms in every respect the counterpiece, and with which 
it shares the doubts about authenticity. Bought by S. Wert¬ 
heimer for £525. 

No. 469. Bronze hist of Zeus Serapis, on black marble stand, 
9 inches (0 23 m.) high. The head only is antique, the rest 
restored by the Hon. Mrs. Darner, 1787. From the Barberini 
collection it passed, through the hands of Sir William Hamilton, 
into the possession of the Duchess of Portland, at whose sale it 
was bought by Horace Walpole (comp. Ancient Marbles, p. 69, and 
note 172). At the Hamilton sale it was sold to A. Castellani, 
for £106 Is. (Portland sale £173 5s., Strawberry Hill sale £78 
15s.); I do not find it, however, in Froehner’s catalogue of the 
Castellani sale (1883). 

No. 470. Small antique bronze bust of Alexander the Greed, 
on marble mount, 4^ inches (OTl m.) high. From Strawberry 
Hill (? not in the sale catalogue). Bought by W. Boore, £21. 

No. 472. Equestrian male figure, on pedestal, 4^ inches (OTl m.) 
high. Bought by A Castellani, £71 8s. In the Paris sale cata¬ 
logue of the Castellani collection there is the following 
description, probably of the same figure: ‘No. 440. Jeune 
eavalies' galopant vers la gauche. Busts ti bras nus; la main 
droite levie tenait un javelot, et la ttte se retoume vers I'ennemi 
qu’il s’agit de frapper. Applique. Haul., 10 cent. larg., 
16 cent.’ 

No. 885 (no. 2). Colossal marble bust of Venus. From the 
Braschi Palace. A band encircles the hair. ‘ The tip of the nose 
is modem, and so is the lower lip. The eyeballs are not marked. 
The breasts are set into a bedding of modem marble. Very 
like the Cnidian Vcuus. Compare also the Holkham 
head, no. 37.’ [G. Scharf.] Bought by J. and W. Vokins, 
£120 15s. 

No. 886 (no. 3). Bust of the ‘ dying Alexander! erroneously 
styled ‘bust of Niobe’ in the catalogue. Woodcut. It is, 
according to Mr. Scharf, a modem copy of the Florentine bust. 
Bought by G. Sinclair, £409 10s. 
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No. 889. Antique marble grcnip of Uoo Cupids. No details 
known. Bought by Mrs. Williams. 

No. 1005. Bust of Homer, in basalt, on bronze mount. ‘Bearded 
and crowned with laurels. 0 M H P 0 Z in front below.’ [Q. Schakf.] 
Antique ? Bought by T. Agnew & Son, £99 loa 

No. 1423. A pair of Jtopian mosaics, with birds, a mouse, and 
serpent. 

No. 1426. Small antique Roman lust of a loy. Bought by 
J. and W. Vokins, £157 10s. 

No. 1427. Antique dovhle terminal bust (of Dionysos 7), with 
ivy wreath in the hair. Bought by Duncan, £06 3s. 

No. 1447. Bust of Nidbe. Bought by J. R. Lorent, £84. 

No. 1448. Bust of a Roman Bmp'tss. Bought by H. Samuel, 
£13 13s. 

Hillmqiwn Court (Middlesex). 

{Ancient Marbles, p. 301.) 

In this seat of Sir C. Mills, M.P., near Uxbridge, the 
Attic hull, once the property of Cockerell, is still in his old 
place under a yew-tree, the branches of which have not been 
able to protect the poor creature from the injuries of the damp 
English climate. The annexed Plate C. is copied from a 
photograph kindly taken by Mr. S. Gardner, with Sir C. 
Mills's permission. From a letter of Professor P. Gardner 
I copy the following remarks. ‘ The bull is rather carelessly 
finished and the details only superficially rendered. The head 
is the best part and the legs the worst. 1 have no doubt that 
he was set up on a base so as to be looked at rather from 
below; as the back is quite rough, it is clear that that was not 
intended to be looked at. He reminds me of the animals of the 
Dipylon cemetery [Salinas, Monumenti sepolcrali seoperti in 
Atene, 1863. Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von Aiken, pi. iv], and 
I should suppose that he must be of the same period, in spite 
of bis somewhat archaic air. The marble is very hard and 
white; as the bull is covered with moss, it is not easy to 
examine its texture, but tradition says it is Pentelic. Mr. 
Constantine has been good enough to take for me the following 
measurements : length from top of head to root of tail 5 feet 
8 inches (170 m.); height to top of head 3 feet 3 inches 
(0'98 m.); length of head 18 inches (0‘45 m.). He would thus 
represent a very small animal, if intended to be of life-size.’ 
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Castle Howard (Yorkshire). 

{Ancient Marbles, p. 325—832.) 

Of all the larger collections of ancient marbles in England, 
that of the Earls of Carlisle at Castle Howard was the only one 
which, when I collected the materials of my book, I had not 
had an opportunity of examining myself. With the kind per¬ 
mission of Mr. G. Howard, M.P., who is now residing in that 
vast palace, I have been able to fill up tliat gap, and to give a 
somewhat exacter account of the greater part of the marbles, 
which are scattered over the hall(noa 1, 2, 6, 8,11,14,16), the 
long corridors, and some saloons of the house. Nevertheless, my 
catalogue is far from being complete, the number of antique 
sculptures being very large, and my time being limited ; I feel 
sure, however, that no piece of any importance has been over¬ 
looked. I shall mention all those marbles which I have in¬ 
spected myself.—Besides the fourth Earl of Carlisle (d. 1758), 
who began collecting in Italy, his successor the fifth Earl 
(d. 1825), followed the same line and added several specimens 
to the collection. 

1. Femcde staiue. The antique head, which has been added, 
is pretty; it is crowned not with laurel but with ears of corn. 
H. 1-38. 

2. Female statw (only accessible with the aid of ladders). 
The antique portrait head is certainly the original head. It 
was broken, but the lines of the fracture prove that the two 
parts belong together; and so does the Parian marble which is 
of exactly the same quality in the head and the body. Several 
smaller restorations and patches are of no importance. The 
style is calculated for mere decoration. H. 1-78. 

3. Fartuna. The head and the body are of different marble. 
The antique head, which shows a pretty countenance and is very 
well executed, including those portions of the hair which have 
not been retouched, is of Greek marble. The expression of the 
features is rather ideal, though not expressly characteristic for 
Venus, as Wasigen supposed. Unfortunately, the head is much 
broken and patched, the nose, the lips, the chin, the stephanJ 
being modem. The neck is inserted. The body, the execution 
of which is rather coarse but sufficient for the purpose of 
decorative effect, is made of Italian marble, and in excellent 

H.S.—VOL. VI. 
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preservation; only half the left fore arm with the cup, and the 
fingers of the right hand are new. The cornucopia contains an 
apple, ears of corn, a bunch of grapes, a pomegranate, a pine¬ 
apple, and flowers. The back of the statue is but little worked, 
the chair only sketched. H. 1’59, with the pedestal, 1'73. 

4. Atheni. She rests not on the left but on the right leg. 
The folds of the cloak before the stomach and the thighs are 
executed in an exceedingly simple, flat way; similar is the 
treatment of the chiton. Cavaceppi’s engraving {Itaceolta,-i. 
pi. 18), repeated by Clorac (iii. 471, 900), is so exactly like the 
statue, even in a number of small and insignificant details, that 
I have little doubt that it refers to this copy; Brotherton's 
drawing taken from the original at Castle Howard itself (Clarac, 
iii. 462 B, 888 c), is less exact. Not only the right am but 
also the shouldor, from the beginning of the cloak, is new. 

6. Hygieia. Of remarkably perfect preservation; even both 
the hands, though broken, are undoubtedly antique and her 
own, and so' are the cup and the serpent (except the head and 
the neck from the goddess’s hand). The right hand seems to 
have been broken in ancient times; a hole within the palm and 
another opposite to it, in the body of the statue, may have 
served to fasten it. Another hole opposite the serpent’s head 
will have served a similar purpose. The execution of the 
drapery is flat in general, but sharper in those folds which are 
more prominent. The fingers are not rounded but rather 
square. The statue itself is of Parian, tlte portrait head (nose 
new) of Italian marble. H. l'G4. 

6. Boy {^Etos). No traces of wings. The curly head is cer¬ 
tainly antique; it was broken, but there is eveiy probability 
that it is really the original head. Nose new. The pose of the 
boy is scarcely strained enough for the action presumed by the 
restorer; it would rather suit a boy collecting fruits from a tree 
(see Richmond, no. 3). The work is very pleasant and of good 
execution. Greek marble. H. 0*68, up to the left hand, 074. 

7. Eros. The torso is executed with tolerable softness but 
without great delicacy of feeling; moreover it is much rubbed 
down, and patched in several places. The torso as well as the 
head are of Greek marble, but the quality is different. The 
pretty boy’s head, with clusters of hair, has also suffered from 
smoothing. H. 1 '25. 
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8. Dionysos (placed like no. 2). Notwithstanding the many 
pieces of which the statue has been recomposed, its preservation 
on the whole is very good; new: the panther’s head, a few 
unimportant patches, the whole mask of the countenance all 
around to the hair, the bead itself being antique and originally 
its own. In the hair which falls down over the neck there 
are remains of red colour. There is little doubt but that the 
nebris, which is worked in exceedingly flat relief, without 
sharply-defined edges, was also painted. It exhibits a rough 
surface, and so do the hair, the kantbaros, the bunch of grapes, 
the sandals, the panther, and the tree; all the naked parts of 
the body being smooth and polished. The marble is Greek, of 
large grain, much like the Thasian. H. 1‘58. The pedestal, 
also with rough surface, has rounded comers, and shows a very 
simple flat moulding, with a pmfile similar to that given in 
Arch. Zeitunff, 1876, pi. 2. no. xii. 

9. Boy riding on a goat. The garland is composed of flowers, 
not ivy; the stick in his right hand is a small pedum. The 
goat is heavy, its flocky fleece well characterised though super¬ 
ficially executed; the boy is better. Half of his left foot is 
antique, the end of the goat’s beard new. 

10. Sleeping Seilenos. Undoubtedly modem. 

11. Biver god (over the main entrance, accessible by a 
narrow staircase). The main portion of the body, including 
part of the pedestal, made of a greyish stone (marble ?), seems 
to be antique. The workmanship is not refined but does not 
want feeling for form. New: bead, both the arms and shoulders, 
great part of the legs from below the knees. H. 071. Actual 
length of plinth 1'20. 

12. Serapis. The middle head of the Kerberos (muzzle new) 
looks like a lion’s, the two side heads like dogs’ heads. 
Waagen’s description (p. 329) refers not to this statue but to 

12o. SmcUl Imt of Serapis, placed near no. 4; of very 
transparent Greek marble; new: the modius of rosso antico, 
the bust of coloured marble. 

13. Youthful Roman in the toga. Much mbbed down. 
Head inserted; new: nose, mouth, chin, portions of drapery, 
scrinium and inferior part of the legs, from the middle of the 
calves downwards. 

14. Augu^us. The head, without any restoration, is very 

D 2 
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much repolished; it has never been separated from the body. 
Drapery crowded at tlie left shoulder, poor in other places. On 
the whole the antiquity of the statue is very open to suspicion. 
The many fractures and restorations (right arm, left fore-arm 
with the globe, greater part of the legs) hear witness of the 
statue having remained a long time in the open air, or in some 
other exposed place. H. 1'73. 

15. StatrietU of a nude youth. Certainly modem. 

16. ‘ Marcus Aurelius.’ The completely preserved head, to 
judge from tho treatment of the hair, appears to be modem; 
and so are tho pedestal, the trunk, the right log from tho knee, 
etc. The body is of soft work. H. 1‘63. 

17. Statuette of AihcTii. Modern, of about the seventeenth 
century. 



18. Txoo Puns. Tliis is no group bat a relief and a very 
pretty one, the authenticity of which I see no reason to doubt. 
It belongs to a series of delicately-carved miniature reliefs, the 
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best known specimen of which may be the Lateran relief of 
an actor and a muse (Benndorf-Schoene, no. 245, comp. London. 
Lansdowne House, no. 72), and is executed in a beautiful 
yellowish Greek marble of fine grain. The relief is tolerably 
high; the head of the elder Pan was in great part detached 
from the ground. The field of the relief is not even, but on 
different levels. The sculpture is full of fresh life, by no means 
dry. An engraving by H. Moses, privately made and never 
published, some. copies of which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. Howard, is here repeated, with some corrections of little 
consequence. It dispenses me from giving a detailed descrip¬ 
tion. Far the greater portion is antique and intact, including 
the frame which shows a simple moulding. The line of restora¬ 
tion crosses the right leg, the tail, the skin, the head (the 
upper part of which is modem), the left wrist (hand and thyrsos 
new) of the elder, and the horns of the younger Pan, at the left 
cheek of whom there is a patch. H. 0.^. L. 0'28. 

19, 20. Two grouyu of a lion tearing a bull. The two groups 
were evidently to serve as counter-parts, being composed in 
opposite directions, and of nearly the same size (H. 0‘67, and 
0 69; L. 1‘21, and 1'15). Preservation excellent; restorations 
of little consequence. The bulls are fallen on all four legs, the 
necks bent back; the Uons have jumped from behind, and are 
biting the bulls' necks. Italian marble. 

20a. Small goat, capering. Decorative work. The horns, 
being let in, and made of real horn, are no doubt a modern 
addition. H., including the pedestal, 0‘43. L. 0'44. 

BUSTS. 

21. Bust of Minerva. Modern. Head and helmet of black 
marble, bust of oriental alabaster. 

22. Mask of bearded Bacchus. Much patched, and very coarse, 
if at all antique. H. 105. Length of face 0 46. 

23. Bust of Bacchus. See Catalogue. 

24. Head with Phrygian cap. Turn of the head and ex¬ 
pression somewhat sentiment^, reminding us slightly of the 
portraits of Alexander the Great. Workmanship not bad, but 
rather poor. New, also bust and top of cap. Pariah marble. 
Length of face 0'22. 
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25. Head of lo. One would think of a Juno, of insignificant 
expression, but for the two little horns which are certainly 
antique. 

26. Hieratic head of Atheni. The style is similar to that of 
the famous Artemis at Naples (MtUler-Wieseler, i. 10, 38); 
the helmet seems best to suit Athene. The wreath of flowers 
forms the ornament of a kind of stephan^, below which the 
forehead is covered by a mass of stiff hair, an arrangement very 
much like that of the ' Zeus Talleyrand ’ {Arch. Zeit. 1843, pi. 1. 
1874, pi. 9). The ears are covered by a flat, curved garland, 
as it were, of hair,, similar to the arrangement on certain 
Athenian tetrodrachms (MuUer-Wieseler, i. 16, 70). Longer 
tresses fall down behind the neck. The low, round helmet was 
decorated with an animal at the top, and a crest, remains of 
both of which are preserved. Traces of red colour are visible 
also in the eyes. 

27. Youthful head. This unusually beautiful head, which 
shows no marks of special Heraklean character, is far the finest 
specimen of the whole collection. It belongs to the Lysippic 
type and may be best compared with such heads as that of ^e 
Meleagros at Berlin or in the Vatican, to which corresponds also 
the turn of the head. All the peculiarities of fine Lysippic 
heads may be traced, though a little tempered, executed not 
with that feeling of individuality which we should find in a 
Greek original, but still with a fine rendering of the whole 
character. The head is of a beautiful Greek marble of large 
grain, perhaps Parian, the bust of Thasian marble. Length of 
face 0'18. 

28. Head of Sedetws. The pointed ears confute Waagen’s 
opinion that it might be the portrait of a poet. Very noble 
type, without any vulgar feature. Beard pretty long. New; 
top of nose. Thasian marble. 

29. Dallaway’s ' Dioskuros’ seems to mean no. 27; at least I 
have found no head of Dioskuros in the collection. 

My time did not allow me to go carefully through the very 
large number of Roman portrait buds, which occupy the walls of 
the long corridors; consequently I have nothing to add to nos. 
30—44. A cursory inspection, however, seemed to prove that 
there are no busts among them of peculiar interest or artistic 
value. 
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BELIEFS. 

45. NVU. See Catalogue. 

46. Bacchante and youth. Right fore-arm and hand of the 
Maenad, except the index and the middle finger, are new. 

47. Sepulchral relief. The attendant stands to the left of 
the youth, the tree is to his right High relief (0 06). Roman 
work. H. 0.46. L. 0 43. 

48. Child's sarcophagus. All the figures of the whole sar¬ 
cophagus are moving right, our description follows the oppo¬ 
site direction. Front side: A tree at the right extremity 
of it' indicates that the whole procession begins with the girl 
preceding Dionysos; before her feet is a panther. Dionysos 
turns his head towards the attendant boy who supports him. 

end: The basket (head of snake quite clear) is near the 
god’s attendant; the Satyr boy moves towards it; behind (not 
before) him is the girl with tympanon in the upraised left 
hand; her right arm is grasped by Pan, who is followed by 
the Centaur; the closing girl, who looks much like a Maenad, 
is half concealed by the Centaur. Right end: After the lack 
with the boys ti-eading grapes, comes the boy with flute, partly 
concealed by the female Centaur; the boy with lyre follow's; 
after him a basket on the ground, with a serpent; then tho 
Satyr boy Avith pedum and nebris; finally the tree, which 
separates this group from that on the front. H. 0*29. 
L. 0-91. 

49. Ploughman. The oxen move left. The kind of relief is 
a little like that of no. 18, but much coarser. The old piece is 
b. 018,1. 0-43. 

50. Cippus of P. Atlius Taurus. See Addenda, p. xxiv. 

51. ])oid>le cinerarium. The inscription runs thus:— 


Ammon'* | 

hcAd ' 

M ' VIGELUVS 

Ram'a 

skull. 

VIOELHAE 

Ammon's 

head. 


garland 

LOO VS • ET 

1 % 
1 i 

ANTHVSAE 




VIGELLIA’ 

IVCVNDA 

VlXlT • AWN . XXXXV 

'd 

s 

m 

& 




( FscsEvjrr • »ibi • bt 






garlftod garljuid 


Within the garlands, birds and locusts; beneath the ram’s skull, 
bird and snake. 
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51a. Triple cinerarium. The fields to the left and to the 
right are empty, in the middle field the inscription:— 

VIOEIXIAK 
M . L . 

eratOnis 

Ornaments of no importance. 

52. Bound cinerarium. See Addenda, p. xxiv. 

53. Bound pedestal. H. 1‘02. Diameter 075. 

BROREES. 

59. Venus, with diadem. , Same type as Stanmorc, no. 1. 
Ardt. Zdlung, 1870, pi. 38. 

60. Fury. Undoubtedly modem. 

MOSAICS. 

64. Young Pan, sitting. The wine-skin lies on the ground. 
Pan holds its mouth in his right hand. The large cup is 
yellow. Two masks on the ground, the one of a bearded man 
with ruffled hair, the other of a bald-headed Seilenos; a third 
grey-bearded mask lies on the krater. Between this and Pan, 
in the middle of the picture, an altar with fruits lying on it. 
L. 0-55. H. 0-55. 

65. Aphroditi. L. 0 535. H. 0 535. 

PAINTED VASE. 

66. Krater of Python. See Addenda p. xxiv., and Engelmaim 
Annali dell' Inst. 1872, p. 7. Tn the Poeumenti iiu^iti per 
servire alia storia dei Musei d’Italia, iv. p. 124 &c., is reproduced 
a catalogue, made in 1796, of the new museum of the manu¬ 
factory of porcelain at Naples; among the vases dug up by 
order of the royal government at S. Agata de’ Ooti and deposited 
in that museum are, besides others, the famous vase of Kadmos 
slaying the dragon, by Assteas (No. 58), and our vase (p. 133 
No. 119), with the additional remark state ripulito, e ritoeeaio.' 
As far as I cordd observe, this remark may refer to the upper 
parts of the two rain-pouring Nymphs; the legs, the head, and 
perhaps some further details of Antenor; some parts of the 
head of Aos. Generally the colours are less glaring than they 
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appear in the engraving. The sceptre of Zeus, with its curious 
prominences, is painted white at both extremities, as far as 
they stand out from the body. The back is of very superficial 
execution. H. 0 57. Diam. 0 53.—Sant’ Agata de’ Qoti, though 
situated in Campania, is known for the later style of its vases 
very similar to those of Lucanian origin. Of Python this is the 
only known specimen; of the five vases of Assteas three were 
found at Faestum, the above-named at S. Agata (not at Sari in 
Apulia), the fifth which was originally in the possession of the 
Bishop of Nola, may also have come from the neighbouring 
place of S. Agata. Comp. Klein, Oriech. Vasen mii Meister- 
aignaiurtn, p. 84. 

Ince Bldndell Hall. 


(Ancienl Marbks, p. 333—415.) 


In the AOienaeum of 1883, Nos. 2917—2919, pp. 375, 408, 
439, an account is given of the ancient marbles of that large 
collection, the author of which offers suggestive remarks and 
criticisms on a great number of the most conspicuous specimens, 
of most of which he quotes the numbers of my catalogue.^ It 
would be impossible to give here an extract of all what is new 
in those observations; the only specimen of some interest over¬ 
looked by me seems to be 'a Greek male left thigh, possessing 
exquisitely carved work about the knee, which has, with the 
finest style, the pulpiness and energy of life' (p. 376; in the 
Pantheon). 


* The game critic, in • very kind 
review of my book, in the AtKenamkm, 
1883,No.2895, p. 612, objeeta to my hav¬ 
ing ‘ overlooked Foucqnet' in my Intro- 
duclion. I «ni not aware of any ancient 
eculptnre of Foncqnet’e collection hav¬ 
ing come into Engliih handa. I had 
therefore no reason to speak about that 
collection in an account which deals 
with ‘the influx of ancient sculptures 


into Oreat Britam ’ ouly, not with * the 
development of the taste for antique 
sculptures on thia tide ef iKe Alpt.' 
The fhrther reproach that ‘ due honour 
is not given to Haydou,' will easily be 
refuted by a refereuce to pp. 140, 145, 
148, to which I may add what I have 
stated in an article quoted p. 188, note 
354. 
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London. 

H. Atkdison, Esq. 

(Ancieni Marbles, p. 431.) 

Owing to the goodness of Richard Fisher, Esq., I have had 
access to the Athenian marbles mentioned in my Catalogue. 
According to a notice by Mr. Fisher they were collected 
by WiixuM Atkinson, an architect of reputation and an 
intimate friend of the Athenian Lord Elgin, part of whose 
marbles were first deposited in the grounds of Mr. Atkinson’s 
house at St John's Wood. It may have been on this occasion 
that Lord Elgin presented his fiiend with some of his acqui¬ 
sitions. On that gentleman's death, his son, Heney Atkinson, 
took the marbles in que.<ttion to 61, Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, where they were sold by auction in March last, 
Mr. Atkinson having died intestate. Of the ten pieces which 
the collection is said to contain, I have been shown the following 
seven by the housekeeper, who knew of no more specimens. 
Although there are no fragments from the Parthenon among 
these relics, still their Athenian origin secures them a certain 
interest. 

1. AUie sepuleAral sieli, of simple shape. The top, of semi¬ 
circular form, is quite plain. A simple moulding separates it 
from the main field, on which is represented a girl, standing to 
the right, the hair encircled by a ribbon, draped in chiton and 
cloak, and holding on the left band a little bird which she 
caresses with her right hand. Pretty low relief; firom the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the foui-th century. The slab is 
broken below. H. 0‘39 (slab 0'25, top 0’14). L. 0’20. Purchased 
at the sale by Mr. Woolner, the sculptor. 

2. Upper part of an Attic sepulchral steU, including the top 
decorated with a fine anthemion in relief and ending in three 
rounded akroteria, a simple comice, and the uppermost plain 
part of the slab itself H. 0 48. L. 0 35. Now in Brit. 
Mus. 

3. Attic sepulchral leJcythos of Eippohrates and Eukolinl. 
Half the neck and foot wanting. Hippokrates, an elderly, 
bearded man, with portrait-like countenance, is sitting to the 
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left, turaed to the right, back, left arm and legs enveloped in 
his cloak, raising his left arm as though he were holding a 
sceptre, and holding hands with an anveiled female (Eukolin^) 
draped in chiton and cloak, who stands opposite him in a quiet 
pose. Above the heads the inscriptions:— 

EYKOAINHEYPOAEMO 
IPPOKPATH« ^ PAAYKIi 

AYKEO 

head 

The word VXavKl^, incised less deeply, is evidently an addition, 
though not much later than the rest. The o instead of OY 
indicates the first quarter of the fourth century. Belief low, 
not very careful and rather defaced. H. 0‘52. Diam. about 
O'SO. Purchased at the sale by Mr. Trist. 

4. Upper part of a large Attic sepulchral amphora, including 
part of the high and slender neck, and of the large handle 
decorated mth beautiful fiowers and scrollwork in low relief 
H. 0-28. W. 0-28. 

6. Fragment of an Attic rdi^, of a very singular kind. The 
lower right comer only preserved. Remains of a draped figure 
in very high relief, with the right arm lying in the lap, sitting 
on a simple stool with tapering legs and cross beams between 
them; under the stool in lower relief a lying bull, very pretty. 
The stool rests on a kind of square pedestal, the right extremity 
of which only is remaining. On this are represented in very low 
relief three figures, all turned to the left, and all bent a little 
forward; to the left slight traces of a fourth figure. The three 
remaining figures are a naked youth, bearing a box on his left 
hand, and stretching out his right hand which seems to hold a 
cup; behind him a bearded man, enveloped in his cloak, and sup¬ 
porting on a staff his body which is much bent forward; finally 
a bearded man, draped in his cloak, with lowered right arm. 
I am not aware of any similar kind of sculpture. If the 
fragment be part of a sepulchral relief, I should be at a loss 
to mention an analogous specimen. Can it be part of a copy 
of a seated statue of some divinity, including its pedestal 
decorated with reliefs ? H. 0'32. L. 0T8. 

6. Front of a small Corinthian capital of pUaster. At the 
lower edge part of an ovolo, which gives the whole sculpture the 
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character of a composita-capitaL H. 0'29. L. 0 25. Now in 
Brit. Mus. 

7. Base of a column. Bound the whole the artZpa 'Am- 
xovpyij<i, the tori decorated with ornamental patterns; at the 
top another trochilus of smaller size, an astragalus, and a small 
torus. The plinth at the foot was only meant to be inserted 
somewhere, as is shown by its roughly worked surface. H. 0 21. 
Diam. about 0*55. Now in Brit. Mus. 

The British Museum acquired, besides the three marbles 
already mentioned, architectural fragments. 

Stourhead Hodsk (Wiltshire). 

(Ancient Marlles, p. 661.) 

According to the newspapers, the picture gallery and the 
library of Sir Henry Hoare have been sold by auction, in June 
and August, 1883. What may have become of the statue, or 
statues, mentioned in my book 1 

SuNDORNE Castle (Shropshire). 

This place, the possession of the Bev. J. Dryden Pxoott 
Corbett, is situated not far from Shrewsbury. Professor Colvin 
has directed my attention to a passage in Murray's Handbook 
for Shropshire, Cheshire and Lancashire, 1870, p. 60: ‘In the 
drawing room is a statue of Venus, brought from Borne, for 
which Nollekens is said to have offered a thousand pounds.’ 

West Park (Hants). 

I owe to a kind communication of F. Haverfield, Esq., of 
New College, Oxford, the notice of a maiUe hist preserved at 
West Park, a country house near Fordingbridge, not far from 
Salisbury, in the possession of Eyre Coote, Esq. Two 
photographs, unfortunately executed on a very small scale, 
serve to illustrate Mr. Haverficld’s description. The bust is 
covered by a plain breastplate, the midst of which is occupied 
by a Medusa’s head... The neck is rather long. The youthful 
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head bears a small lion’s skin cap instead of a helmet. Mr. 
Haverfield hod already alluded to the bust in the Journal of 
PhUology, xiL p. 296, as being 'perhaps the head of a Roman 
emperor.’ Now he is rather inch'ned to take it for a female 
head, and, instancing the famous statue of the lion-helmeted 
Athen^ in the Villa Albani, he supposes it to represent the same 
goddess in similar attire. However, the shape and the material 
of the breastplate, which is evidently meant to be of metal, as 
well as the leathern stripes covering the shoulders, would be 
scarcely consistent with a representation of Athen4; at least I 
know no example of the kind. It would rather lead us to think, 
in accordance with Mr. HaverBeld's former impression, that 
the bust represents a youthful warrior; although I am obliged 
to confess that neither the lion’s skin admits of an easy ex¬ 
planation, nor seems the countenance to bear a resemblance to 
any one of the Roman emperors who might have been re¬ 
presented under the shape of a young Hercules. Perhaps a 
closer examination of the original would lead to a more 
satisfactory explanation. The nose and the neck are slightly 
touched up. The bust is supposed to have been brought from 
Alexandria, together with a Latin inscription {Joum. of Philol. 
1. cit. Ephm,. Epigr. v. p. 3 no. 10, p. 259), at the beginning of 
this century by Major-General Sir Eyre Coote, KC.B. 

Mr. Haverfield further observes that in the second edition of 
Thomas Walsh’s Journal of the late Campaign in Egypt (the 
first edition appeared in 1803) there is an appendix containing a 
list of ancient remains brought home by the English troops in 
1801-2, and among them ‘ two staiuea supposed to be of Severua 
and Marcui Aurdiue, in white marble.’ Neither of these statues 
is at present in West Park. 


At the end of this article which deals with ancient monu¬ 
ments hitherto hidden or not sufficiently known, I beg leave to 
draw once more (comp. Anc. Marbles, p. 161, note 432) the 
attention of the readers of this Journal to one of the most 
curious antique marbles which were ever brought to England, 
long since utterly lost sight of: 
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THE COIUXTHIAN PUTEAL. 

The history of this sculpture is strauge enough. About the 
beginning of this century it was in the possession of a certain 
Notard at Corinth, a descendant of a noble and ancient Greek 
family. He had got the marble, being ‘ a cylindrical piece of 
marble, pierced in the centre, a foot and a half in height, and 
sculptured with ten human figures in very low relief,' from a 
Turk in whose house it had served as the mouth of a well. 
' From the friction occasioned by those who drew water from 
it, the figures were much injured, and most of the heads 
destroyed.' Notard placed the marble in his garden and 
adapted it to the same use, but ‘ the completeness of the stone 
at the bottom, and the incompleteness at the top, induced Mr. 
Notard to place the former side upwards, and thus to reverse 
the figures.' As the European travellers at that epoch used 
to stay in Notard’s house, the puteal could not but awake 
their lively interest. Among those visitors to Corinth were 
Edward Dodwell, in December 1805, and Martin Leake, a few 
months later, in April 1806 (Dodwell Claasieal Tour, ii. p. 200- 
202. Leake, Travels in the hforea, iii. p. 264-268). Notwith¬ 
standing the reversed position of the marble, Dodwell had a 
drawing of it made by his Italian companion Poraardi, which 
he published first in his Aleuni hassirilicvi della Orecia (Borne 
1812), and afterwards in bis Classical Tour; and Leake 
was among the first who suggested the right explanation 
(marriage of Herakles and Hebe). A cast also was made and 
brought to Athens. There Baron Stackelberg, in 1811, made a 
new drawing of it, which was reproduced in Gerhard’s Antike 
Bildwerke, pi. 14-16 (corap. Gerhard’s Ryperbor.-rdm. Studien, II. 
p. 303). Both drawings have often been repeated. The interest 
shown by the foreign dilettanti bad meanwhile induced the 
owner to transfer the original to Zante, a favourite place for art¬ 
dealing at that epoch, and there, I suppose, it was bought by 
Frederick North, afterwards Lord Guilford, in whose possession 
it was already in 1819, when Dodwell published his Journal. 
The further fate of the marble can be traced mainly on the 
basis of authentic information gathered with great care, and 
kindly communicated to me by Professor Newton. The sculp¬ 
ture was brought to London tnd there placed in the garden of 
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Lord Guilford’s house, 24, St. James’s Place, in which the owner 
never lived but which was only used as a 'storehouse for 
books and odd things.’ After Lord Guilford’s death, in 1827, 
the pxUtal was sold with the house to llr. Thomas Went¬ 
worth Beaumont who, according to the recollection of Baroness 
North, a niece of Lord Guilford, declined to part with the 
marble when either a member of the North family or some 
lover of art wished to buy it. When I visited London for the 
first time, in 1861, and together with my friend the late 
Professor Friederichs made several attempts to rediscover the 
lost marble, which meanwhile had found its fixed place in all the 
treatises on the history of Greek art, nobody could tell us where 
to go in search of it. Nevertheless, it seems certain that at 
that time it was still in its old place, and that it disappeared 
only a few years later when, after the death of Mr. Beaumont, 
the widow sold the house, with the puteal, to the present owner, 
Mr. Jardine, who pulled the house down and rebuilt it. From 
that time every trace of the marble is lost, and only some poor 
blackened fragments of a cost bequeathed to the British Museum 
by the late Earl of Aberdeen remain to give an exact idea of 
the style of the relief. 

The Editors of this Journal have thought it advisable to have 
a woodcut made firom Gerhard’s plates, with indications to show 
of what parts casts now exist, those not remaining being drawn 
in dotted lines; also to have those parts of these fingments 
which could be recomposed so as to form complete figiures, 
reproduced on Plates LVI., LVII. They represent Peitho 
and Hermes, Heraklcs and Alkmene, according to the com¬ 
mon interpretation. The photographs, notwithstanding the 
fragmentary character of the figures, will serve to show 
that, on the whole, Pomardi’s drawings are materially more 
trustworthy than those by Stackelberg, but that neither of them 
is satisfactory as to style. In the figure of Hermes, for instance 
(which is evidently bearded, not beardless as in Stackelberg’s 
drawing), the contrast between the somewhat slight body, with 
the characteristic flatness of the abdomen, and the very robust 
thighs is not well rendered in the engravings. The graceful 
figure of Peitho is treated on the cast in a much simpler way; 
the body is broader and less rounded in its outlines as well as in 
its modelling; that part of the drapery which falls down from 
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the left arm, shows a more severe and rectilinear arrangement 
and a flatter treatment; in that part which is grasped with the 
right hand, the lines of the fold are much harder, the individual 
folds are far more separated by flat valleys as it were, and they 
are detached from the leg much nearer to its back outline so as 
to leave this more distinctiy visible; such a separation between 
body and drapery being a general feature of archaic sculpture. 
The character of real archaism is still more traceable in the 
figure of Alkmene, the bard archaic treatment of whose drapery 
is scarcely to be recognised in the engravings. It strongly 
recalls some figures of the Thasian relief of Apollo Nymphegetos 
in the Louvre, the style of which can now be better studied 
since, on the request of Prof. Colvin, casts have been made. An 
entirely new feature of the relief is the gentle bending of 
Alkmene’s head, instead of the stiff upright position assigned to 
it in the former drawings. On the whole, the photographs 
strongly corroborate the views of those scholars who would like 
to ascribe the marble not to some later period of imitated 
archaism, but to an earlier epoch in which true archaic feeling 
began to be blended partly with a certain dawn of freedom (so 
especially in the figure of Peitho), partly with a slight exagge¬ 
ration of traditional habits (so in the figure of Hermes). This 
conviction cannot but strengthen our wish that the lost original 
itself might be rediscovered and allow a fuller and final 
examination. 

The question is. Where can this original lie hid ? If, as 
one might suppose, the original was removed with the rest 
of the demolished house by the contractors who undertook 
to rebuild it, who knows in what marble mason’s yard, or 
in what cellar the jntttal may now be cast away ? It is well 
known that the Strangford marbles, now in the British 
Museum, were discovered by Prof. Newton in a cellar; and 
so was Lord Stratford de Reddiffe’s statue of Hercules whiclt 
has since entered Mr. Cook’s collection, at Richmond. On 
the other hand, another capital piece of Lord Guilford’s 
collection, a very fine Attic sepulchral relief, has reappeared in 
the northernmost part of England, in Lord Lonsdale’s collection 
at Lowther Castle (Ane. Mariles, p. 492, no. 37), but nobody can 
tell in what way it came there; the late Lord Lonsdale formed 
his collection mainly by individual acquisitions at sales and 
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OQ similar occasions. These examples may shew that it is no 
ways a hopeless endeavour to track such lost treasures, and that 
sometimes a happy chance may help those to discover them who 
remember in time what has been lost and what is to be 
recovered. In the present case, the subjoined sketch will serve 
to help the memory. It is well worth the common efiforts of all 
the English, and especially the London readers of this Journal, 
to search after such a capital monument as the Corinthian puie^il. 
Who will succeed in finding it out ? ‘O ftawra^ lyipa’: e^et. 

Ad. Michakiis. 

Stmassbuko. 


U.S.— VOL. vr. 


r. 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON TAUSANIAvS. 

I. 

Book I. 39-44. —Megakica. 

Book II.— Comnthiaca. 

The following paper is the first of a series of two or three which 
will bring into contact the extant coins of Greece and the text 
of Pausanins, thus furnishing to many passages of the traveller’s 
writings a running numismatic commentary. 

Tlic main object wo have set before us is to collect and set 
fortli the numismatic rcjirodiictii ms of works of art mentioned 
by Paus:ini:ui; but we have not excludwl any nuinisraatic types 
whieb at all illustmto tho cults and the hgiauls mentioned by 
him a.s existing in tho various cities of Pelo|>onaesu3. 

The imjiortancc of the work cannot be doubted when we con¬ 
sider that in the case of matiy of the stiitues mentioned by 
Pnusanias the tmly ctipios known are those upon coins; we may 
therefore hope to rcconstmct from numismatic evidence, at least 
the general schemes of many great works of art wholly loiiti and 
thus furnish very imjrortant material for recovering the history 
of Greek art; especially the history of the succession of types 
of the chief deities of Greece, which is a subject of great and 
increasing intei'est to archaeologists. 

Generally speaking, the coins on which we can place the most 
reliance as sources of information os to the monuments ore those 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. These corns are also the best 
in point of execution; and we may odd l^it they are contem¬ 
porary with tho travels of Pausanios. * • 
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To discern whether the types of Greek coins of the Imperial 
class, with which chiefly we shall have to do, are merely con¬ 
ventional representations of deities, or whether on the other 
band they are copies of statues, is not an easy task. But a few 
rules may be laid down which may be safely used in judging 
of this matter. 

There is reason to suppose that the figure of a deity 
on a coin is a copy of a cultus - statue in the following 
cases :— 

(1) When it is represented within a temple or shrine. This 
is the surest of all indications of an intention to copy; and few 
or no instances will be found in which on coins a merely 
conventional figure of a deity is placed in a temple. Of course 
we cannot trust the small and careless representations on coins 
for accuracy in such details as the number of pillars in a temple, 
or the design of the pediment; and even in representing the 
coitus-statue, a die-sinker might take strange liberties. But 
it seems that in every case he meant to copy so far as his 
ability and memory served. 

(2) When the figure stands on a pedestal, the intention 
is obviously to represent a statue. By parity of reasoning, 
when the figure on the coins leans on a pillar, or otherwise 
is of a design fitted for the round but not for reliefs, it is 
probably inspired by a statue. 

(3) The presence of an altar on a coin is also an indication, 
although a less trustworthy indication, of the intention to 
portray a cultus-statue. 

(4) So is also any indication of locality, such as a river-god 
or acropolis-rock. But of course such proofs as these must not 
be seriously relied on. 

(5) When an identical type recurs unchanged on the coins 
of a series of emperors stretching over a long period, then 
there arises a presumption that such uniformity is caused by 
the existence of a sculptural original, constantly under the 
eyes of successive die-sinkers. They may in some cases 
have copied the coins one of another, but this is less likely. 

(6) Sometimes tlm language used by Fausanias enables us 
to determine the cotwxion of a statue and a coin-type. For 
instance, he may describe the statue in detail and the description 
may apply to the coin-type; or he may state the age and the 
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author of the statue, and these may completely suit the figuro 
of the coin. 

(7) In some cases, especially where archaic types are con¬ 
cerned, the figure on the coin may bear sufficient internal 
evidence of being copied from a statue, and we may in some • 
cases be able to identify that statue from information other¬ 
wise gained. 

The only previous writer who must be acknowledged as our 
predecessor is Panofka, who published in 1853-5, Arckxological 
Commentaries on certain portions of Pausanias, more especially 
II. 24, which describes the citadel of Argos. Of course the 
material at our disposal is for more abundant than that which 
he could command. 

A word must be said as to the share token in this paper by 
the two compilers. They began the task independently; for 
the present article it was found advisable to use the numis¬ 
matic lists of the Swiss colleague, which were more complete, 
as a basis: he has also famished the casts used for illus¬ 
tration in the case of all coins not in England or Paris. The 
English colleague has added some materitd and put the article 
into final form, and is responsible for the comments added after 
the lists of .coins.^ . . • 

- The text used is that of Sebubring (Teubner 1881). 

F. Imhoof-Blumer. 
Percy Gardner. 


AM/retfatimi. 


A I. n. Ice., B i. n. &c., and so on to 
M am mfcrcuoca to the aeconijMiDying 
plates. 

Mion. Minnnet 

M. S. Mionnet, Supplement. 

B. M. British‘Hnaeura.. 

Arth. Z. ArthOologiiehe Zeitunj. 

Ithh. Imhoof'Blamer’s OollacHon. 
iS copper. 

At silver. . 

Obr. Qbverae. 

Rot,, Rovetae. 

Slip. Snppl.-iurnt. 

Sano). Mn«‘n .‘ianolrmentL 
Anton: Autonomous. 


R. and F. Messrs. Rolliu at Foanrdont. 
P.O. Count Prokrseh'Ostcn. 

Mus. Nap. Museum of Naples. 

Arig. Arigoni CcUalogm. 

St Flor. Mnaenm des Stifles St. 
Florian. 

Mil. See. Millingen SeeucU Je ifon- 
naiee, ke. 

Mil. A. 0. C. Millingen, Ancient Qrtek 
. Ceine. 

Overbeck K. AT. Kurulmyth<iogie. 

Seri. SI Berliner BlHtter far ilHnt- 
Siegel-u. Wappenkunde. 

Ann. d. Jnat. Annuli dell' Inet. arcK. 
di Rumoi 


MEGARA. S3 

• Meoara 

1. —Paus. I. 40, 2. T^s Se Kpt)in)<: ov iroppea up')(a,lov 

ianv lepov .... Kal a'^dkp-d re xelrat j^o\*o0i' 'Apri- 
piSo^ iirlK\r)<Tiv "ZtiiTeipai .... rt)v Si “kpretiiv aM}v 
XrpoyyvXlav iirolrjtrt. Cf. 44, 2, statue of Artemis iu 
temple of Apollo. 

Artemis running to the right in short chiton; holds torch 
in each hand. 

.£ Autou. 06v. Apollo-Lead. Nenmnnn i. pi. vn. 4. Mion. n. 141, SIS. 
Auton. Obv. Head of Kucleidus. il.SI. Sliou. ll. 141, 316. (A I.). 

Ant I’ius. Loake, p. 74. M. AoruL M.S. iu. fi86, 377. 

Comniodoa aud 8«])t SoTornt. B.U. 

This type of Artemis recurs on coins of Pagae in exactly 
similar form. It is, as we shall show in treating of that 
city (infra) undoubtedly a copy of the work of Strongylion. 

The hexul of Eucleides of Megara is very peculiar. The 
philosopher, though bearded, wears the veil and the earring of 
a woman. It has been suggested by Visconti that this is 
obviously in allusion to the talc told about Eucleides, that he 
came disguised as a woman, and veiled, from Megara, to attend 
the lectures of Plato, at a time when access to Athens was 
forbidden to the Megarians under pain of death. See Aulus 
GeUius, Noct. Alt. vi. 10. 

2. —Paus. I. 41, 3. On woppev Si tow "TAXon fiyijpaTo <;.... 

vaof .... ’A'?r<5XXa)wo? itrri xal 'AprSpiSoi’ .... ’AXjea- 
Bovv rby TliXoiro^ .... to Upov Troitjaai rovro ‘Aypo- 
ripav^AprepiV xal ’AirifXXei>ya 'Aypalov ivoyopaffayra. 
Artemis Agrotcra in long chiton running to the right, holds 
bow in left hand, and with right draws an arrow from 
her quiver. 

dl CarociiUo. B. M. (A n.) Xenu Beige, 1800, pi. ll. 6. 

Bept. SeTcroj. B.M. 

See also Apollo. 

3. —^Paus. I. 40, 4. 'E? rh tow Ato? ripevo^ iatXBovct KaXov~ 

uevov 'OXupniftov va6f iart Beat a^toc . ... rp Si 
aydXpati tow Ato? Trpdatonov iXi<j>avro<s xal ^vaov, tA 
Si Xonrd 'injXov ri iari ical yinfroV TTOiriaai Si awxi 
&e6icoapoy Xiyovenv inty^wpiov, awepyderaaBai Si oi 
<PeiSlay. _ . 

Zeus seated on throne, holds Victory, 

M Ant Pina. Arch, Z. 1843, p. 148, 16. 

M. AureL B. M. (A lu.) M. S. iii. 888, 376. 
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Zeus seated, holds eagle. 

£ Sept. Ser. 

The figure on the coins is the usual conventional representa¬ 
tion of a seated Zeus by Pheidias, such as that found on the 
coins of Elis, of Alexander the Great, &c. It is curious that the 
Zeus on the coins bears sometimes a Victory and sometimes an 
eagle. The statues doubtless held a Victory, and it was the 
natural instinct of Greek art in the good period, in engraving 
so small a thing as a coin die, to substitute for the Victory a 
simpler device of the same meaning, such as an eagle, the bird 
of victory. Accordingly on Alexander's own coins, the Olympian 
Zeus invariably carries an eagle; on the coins of his successors, 
a figure of Victory is sometimes substituted. 

A—Cf. Paus. I. 43, 6. Kol ev ra^ vXtjatov Mouffa? 
ical ■)^dKKOvif A/a i’irol‘i}ce AufftwTro?. Cf. 40, 6, Atoc 
Koviou i/ao? ovK S^(ai> 6pocf>ov, 

Zeus striding to the right, naked, holds thunderbolt and eagle. 
In some coses be seems to stand on a basis, and so to 
represent a statue. 

£ CmeaJIa. M.S. ui. SSO, 384. 

L. Venn. Imh. (A iv.) 

6.—Paus. I. 40, 6. 'E? rijp aKpoiroXw a'yeXffoutri .... etrrt 

fiiv Liomaov vai<i ^ivKreXiov. Cf. 43, 6, ^Kohofii^ae 
Acal ry 76 Upov IloXweiSo?, Koi ^oavov 

dviSfjKiv dwoKtKpvfifiivov fj/mv vXijv toO irpoamrov, 
.... rovrov ftev Bi) TLarpipov KaXovciv’ erepov Bi 
^iovvaov Aao'uXXiov iirovopd^ovrei; k.t.X. 

Dionysus standing, clad in short chiton, holds in right hand 
kantharos, left rests on thyrsos. 

£ Sept. Sev. Imh. Mien. it. 142, 381 (A v.) 

6.—Paus. I. 40, 6. ToO Bi 'AcrKXrfTrtov ri dyciXfui Bpvoftc 
«al avri xal rrjv 'Tyitiav ivolr/ffev. 

Aselepios and Hyoieia, side by side, in usual attitudes. 

£ Sept SeT. B. M. (A vi.) 

Asklepios standing. 

£ Commodne. Imh. (A vii.) 

CemcAlla. 

Hygieia standing, feeds serpent. 

£ U. Aunl. 

CeracalU M. S. ill. 690, 886. Leake, Sop. 184. 

These figures are of quite conventional type; and as they do 
not appear in a temple there is no strong reason to suppose that 
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they repeat the statues of P.ryaxia. But at the same time 
there is nothing at all improbable in such a view. Mr. Wroth, 
who liiis made a most careful study of the artistic representa¬ 
tions of Asklcpios and Hygieia, atatvs his opinion {Jov/m. HtU. 
Stud. V. p. 90) that the customary late schemes of the pair 
came into existence about the time of Sco])a3, and were possibly 
due to that artist. But the only figure of Asklepios by Scopas, 
of the details of which wo know anything, was beardless (Over- 
beck, 0. P. II. 11) : so that perhaps the claims of Bryaxis to the 
origination .of the usual type are preferable to his, in the 
existing state of knowledge. 

7. —Paus. I. 44p, 2. “Eart. Se iv tw ir’Krjiriov 

•TFvXSiV KoXoDpivav 'SvfMl>uBwy Xidoi 7Tape)^6/i(Po<i wv- 
paptBof; ov fjLeyuXi)^' tovtop 'AToWwpa 6popd- 

^ovffi Kapivop. 

OliEUSK between two dolphina 
jE ant B. M. (A vili.; Obe. MEr Prow. 

For the Greek custom of representing deities in columnar 
form, Barcmberg and Snglio s.v. Buctylia, Gardner, Types, &c., 
p. 77, &c. Ajxillo is thus represented on coins of Ambracia, 
and commonly in front of Greek houses, as Apollo ’A 70 t€i;?. 

8. —Paua I. 42, 6. Too Be ’AiroXXoivo? uXlvdov nip ^p 

6 dp‘)(alo’: paL<}' varepop Bi ^SaarXeuv ^KoBoftyo'ev 
ABoiavo^ \i6ov \evKov' 6 /lei' Bij Ilddrof KaXovp.ePo<{ Kal 
o A€KaTr}<l>apoi rot? Alyvirrloi-^iotKaat ^oavoi^, 
hp Se ‘Apy^irqv iTroPopd^ovaiv ApyiPijriKoii epyoK 
iarlp Sfioioi. Cf. 44, 2. ’AwoWovo? lepop iartp ip 
Be^if UpoaraTijplov .... ’A-ttoWou' eV avr^ Kelrat 
6fa<; Kal ’'AoTfyxi? Kal Aijrci, Kal aWa dyaX/iard 

iari Upa^irekov^ 7roi^aapro<s, Ayrm Kal oi TratSe?. 
42, 2. Tore Si a\n^ rei^i^ovri, ws <f>a9iv oi 'bAeyapei^, 
avpepyd^eTai re 'AttcXXmp koX rffp Ktddpap KaridijKeP 
irrl TOP Xidop' tjp Bi fPXV Tt? Karh 

ravrd or to? tc fixqae Kal Ki&upa Kpovadelaa. 

Cf. also Apollo Agraeus, above. 

Head of Apollo. Bev, Lyre, tripod, dolphin or quiver. 

JR M Anton. B. At. 

Apillo standing, holds plectron and Ivre. 

JR Ant. Piua. Mion. ii. 142, 330 (holds brunch instead of plectron). 

Csrac. M. S. ui. 680, 865. 

Gets. B. H. Beside Apollo omphalos snrmotinted hr tapirs, or altar on 
which ravens. (A >x. ) 
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Apollo Artemis and Leto. 

Ai Sept. Sereros. Athens Mus. 3218. (A x.) 

We have here a most important type, which should he a copy 
more or less free of the statues of Praxiteles. It merits a 
detailed description. To the left is Leto clad in long chiton; 
in her raised right hand she holds a long sceptre, her left hand 
hongs by her side. In the midst stands Apollo in cithoroedic 
dress, holding in his right hand a plcctram, and in his 
left a lyre. To the right stands Artemis clad in long chiton 
with di^ols, holding in her left hand a plectrum, and with her 
right drawing an arrow from the quiver at her back. None of 
these schemes are in conflict with the style of Praxitelea 

9.—Paus. L 42, 4. (pKohSfiiyrai SI cttI rj} Kopv^jj aKpo- 

iruXeat raos 'Adi]va^, &'faXpia Be eariv eirIj^u<rov vXr}v 
\etpSiv <fal aKpwv noBup' ravra Si teal to irpSaccvov 
ioTip iX€tf)aPTO^. Kcd Srtpov ivravda iepov ’A0r}pd<i 
TreTTOiijTor xaXov/iepiji xal dXXo AlapriSot. 

Athene erect, spear in raised right hand, shield on left arm. 

A? L. Vero*. Jlev. Selgc, 1880, PI. li. 5. 

S. SeTenia. li. nud F. 

GeU. B. M. (A XI.) Imh. 

It would seem that this rather archaic and stiff type is most 
appropriate to Athene Aiontis. 

10. —Paus. I. 40, 6. ’EvraO^a koX tiJ? Ai}p.i)Tpov to KaXov/^epop 

Miyapop. C£ 42, 6, l<rTi Bi /cal Aijp7]Tpo<i iepbp 
Qea-fto<f>6pov. 

Demeter standing veiled clad in chiton with diplol8,'hold8 in 
. either hand a torch; before her, large torch fixed in the 
ground. 

JE M. Aurel. Imh. (A xii.) Vem Commodiu. M. S. in. 378-9. 

Sept. S«rciTu. Qeta. (A xill.) B. M. 

11. —Paus. L 43, 6. IlXfjaiop Bi tov Trj^ ’AtfipoBlTf}^ paov 

Icrrlv iepop' IIpafiTlXou? koX clvtt} ri^vri. 

Tyche wearing mural crown, holds patera and cornucopiae. 

JE Commodns. M. S. ill. 589, 380. 

Sept. Severue. B. M. Alter before her. 

Domna. Mion. it. 143, 332. 

Uete. B. M. (A XIV.) Tycho teeing, alter beside her. 

The moral crown, which is clear on some specimens, may he 
a mere later addition, but it is by no means unlikely that the 
scheme of the coin, though quite ordinary, may be copied from 
the statue of Praxiteles. It is said that Bupalus is the earUcst 
sculptor who made a statue of Tyche; but Praxiteles and 
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Damoplion of Messene set the fosliion, so greatly followed in 
later times, of setting up cultus-statues of the goddess. In 
all probability the normal type, os represented on our coin, 
was the invention of one of them. The altar beside Tyche on 
the coin is an indication of locality which tells in favour of the 
view that we have to do with a copy of a statue. 

12. —Other types at Megara: 

Herakles resting. 

M Canto. P. 0. Abh. 1845, pi. II. 32. 

Sai>t. Saver. SancL ll. xxv. 231. 

Nemesis (?), right hand on her mouth, leaning on pillar 
(possibly Paregoros, statue by Praxiteles. Paus. I. 43, 6). 
M Goto. M. S. in. 690, 380. 

Terminal figure, with long hair, between pillars of a temple; 
before it, a railing. 

M Qcta. Iiith. (A XV.) 

13. —Paus. I. 40, 3. Statues of twelve gods. 

41.3. Temple of Tsis. 

42, 7. Heroon of Ino. 

4.3, 5. Satyr of Pi-nxiteles. 

43, 6. Temple and statue of Aphrodite Praxis; 

in it, Pcitho and Paregoros by 
Praxiteles; Eros, Himeros, and Pothos, 
by Scopes. 

Pagae. 

1.— Paus. I. 44, 4. ’Ek to« na 7 ai? 0iai virtKelirero d^tov 
XuTelpdt iirUXtiffiu j(a\Kovv dffaX/ui, fie- 
r/iffet Trapd Meyapevciv i<roy /cal axvpM ovikv 
Sia<f>6pai ^ov. 

Artehis running, clad in short chiton, holds torch in each 
hand. 

JE H. Aiir«l. Eanclemouti II. xxil. 175. 

Comoiod. Mioii. ll. 148, 835. U. S. III. 592, 395. 

Similar figure on basis, altar before her. 

£ M. Anrel. Arig. I. 81, 67. 

Commod. Mas. Font i. pi. v. 8. Imh. (A i-) 

S. Sererns. M. S. ill. 593, 400 (Vienna). Leake, Suppl. 137. 

Similar figure in temple: ti'ee on either side. 

£ Commod. M. S. iii. 592, 397. Munich. (A ii.) 

This figure of Artemis was (cf. Paus. L 40. 2) a replica of 
that made by Strongylion, the contemporary of Pheidias, for the 
people of Megara. The coins of Megara and Pagae present us 
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with figures of Artemis exactly alike. At Pogae this figure 
appears in a temple and on a basis. There can therefore be no 
doubt that it reproduces Strongylion’s statue. This lias been 
already stated by Streber, and accepted in Muller-Wieseler, 
BevJcmaeler, ll. 174 i. Pausanias gives {l.r) an account of the 
tale which led to the erec tion of the statue, in which Artemis 
seems to be embodied as the goddess of night, and is assimi¬ 
lated to the Thessalian Hecate, who also is represented on coins 
of Pherae of the fourth and third centuries as bearing two 
torches. 

2.— Other types at Pagao. 

Dionysus seated, holds kantharos and sceptre; panther before 
liim. 

& S«pt. Sov. Turin. Panther at his feet. (A ni.) 

Cybele .seated, holds patera and sceptre; lion beside her. 

M S«pt. ScT. B. M. (A IV.) 

Isis in temple. 

Bust of Tyche. 

Gate with three doors, and figures over them. 

..S S. Sev. Vienna. (A v.) Athene. (A.vi.) 

Herakles on basis in building of two stories, surmounted by 
statues. 

B. S. ScT. Vienna. (A vu.) 

Aeoostiiena. 

1. Paus. 1, 44, 5. ’Ev AiyoaBiuot,^ 5^ Me\d/i'iroSot rov 
'Afw6dov6<i ioTtv Upov, /cat dvijp ov peya<s itreipyaapAvo^ 
kv arij'Kr]. 

Bound BtriLDlNQ, whence rises a tree, entwined by a serpent 

JR Gctft. Athens, jin*, deit Imt. 1866, 336. 

Child suckled by she-goat (Mklampus ?) 

JR Sept. Sev. B. M. (A i.) 

The tree entwined by a serpent is a regular symbol of the 
grave, and this is sufficient proof that the building represented 
on the coin of Geta must bo a well-known tomb; but as to 
details we have no information. 

I am not aware that there is any record of the existence of a 
tradition that Mclampus was suckled by a she-goat: but nothing 
is more likely. Such stories were told of highly-gifted men, and 
it is fairly certain that the type of the coin must refer to a 
noted native of Aegosthena, and so to Melompus, who was its 
only remarkable man. 
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2.—Other types at Aegostbena. 

Artemis as huntress. 

M Sept S«v. Ann. d. InA. 18fl6, 3SS. 

Corinth. 

In criticising the types which we meet on the coins of 
Corinth we must always bear in mind the words of Pausanias: 
(u. 2, 6 .) A6yov Bi a^ia iv ty irohAt ra fiev XetwQfitva ert 
ruv ap-)(ai<ov lirriv, rd Bi voWd auruv iin Ti}? aKfirjv 
ivoiTjOrj Tt}^ varepoy. 

It will seem unlikely tliat a sack, like that of Corinth in B.c 
146, would spare any works of art existing in the city. Yet it 
appears, alike from the general stiitement of Pausanias just 
quoted, and from the remoiks which he makes os to various 
temples and statues, that there were in Roman Corinth a great 
number of works of early Greek art. Of these some may have 
been brought into Roman Coi-intli from neighbouring towns; 
but others are in character so local that we can scarcely doubt 
that they belonged to the early city, whatever theory we may 
form as to the manner of their survival. 

The Roman colonists, entering on a wealth of Greek art and 
legend, adopted both with enthusiasm, and were very proud of 
both. There is no other Greek city whereof the coins give us so 
extensive information on the subject of temples and statues, 
legends and cults. The imperial series of Corinth furnishes a 
very full archmological commentary on the text of Pausanias: 
indeed the correspondences between the two are so many and so 
close, that it seems rather the rule than the exception for coiu- 
types to be copies of works of art, more especially works of 
early Greek art. 

1.—Pans. II. 1, 3. Upoiouffi Bi 7 TrtTV? &XP'' 7* ’rre<f>vicei 
irapd Tov alytaXov, /col MeXixiprov /3ct>pof fjv, 
rovTov 70V TOTTOv ixKopKrOijvai TOV waiSa vttB BeX^ivo^ 

Xiyovat .eoTt Bi iwl tov ’\<r6p.ov dpyi}^. 

Melicebtes reclining on dolphin, under pine. Cf. Stephani, 
Compte Bindu, 1864, 209. 

iE HadriAn. B. H. Imh. 

M. Aorvlitu. Imh. (B i ) 

Commodna B. M. In field, wreath. (B n.) 

3. Demiia. Imh. In field, two pinea, wreath, and palm. (B m.) 

J. Domna. M. S. tv. 119, 818. Three tree*. 
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Melicertes on dolphin on altar, under pine (Isthmus sometimes 
present q. t>.). 

S. M. AaroL Mu*. Benkowitz. B. M. Isthmus standiug by, holds ruddor. 
(B IV.) 

K. AurI. D. M. Athlete by, holds palm. (B v.) 

Boinno. M. S. iv. 119, 817. Table, Triton, &c. in fichl. 

M. Auruliiu. Copenhagen. Poseidon standing by. (B vi.) 

Melicertes lying on dolphin under pine: the whole on table. 

M Ant. Pius. Mion. ii. 181, 24t. (B vii.) 

Melicertes lying on dolphin, dra)xjd. 

& Auton. Muii. HnnbT. Imh. 

Anton. Obv. Pegasus. Jtev. Melicertes on dolphin, head roised. Munich. 
(B viii.) 

L. Venw. B. M., fcc. 

Fans. II. 1, 7. T® vom Si Sin-i ftiyedo^ ov ^<^e<rT»;/ca<Tt 

Tpirave'i leal aytlXfiaTu iariv iv irpovtip, 

Svo/ieu TJoaeiSitvo^, rplrov Se ’Aft,<f>iTp(rt}^, /cat OdXa<ra-a, 
teal avTi) ■yay^rf. rd Si evSov fip,S>v dviOtfKev 

'iip(oSr)<! 'A6i}vaioi, imrov^ T«<r<rapa? «Vt)fpv<row9 irXijv 
Tuv ottXwv OTrXal Si <T(j>ur[v fiaiv iXi<j>avTOi. KaX 
Tp^TtBve? Svo irapd tovi iirvovi dal ^vaoi, rd fier 
l^vv iXeif>ai/TOi xal oirot' r^ Si ippuri ’Ap.<f>iTpiTr) /cal 
noo’CtScuK i^ea-T^Kaa-i, Kal wat? opdot eartv ivl SeX- 
<j)ivo^ 6 UaXaiptDv' iXd<pavTo^ Si Kal ■^(pverov naX odrot 
ireiroirjvrai. 

Palacmon standing on dolphin, dmped. 

£ M. Aurel. M. S. IT. 98, «Cfl. 

Ant Piiu. Mion. ii. 181, 245. Imh. (B re.) 

8. Severus. Mus. Arig. iv. id. vii. 35. Isthmus seated by. Turin. (B x.) 

Fans. n. 2, 1. ToO irepifioXov Si iariv iinru<; TlaXaip^voi ev 
aptartp^ caof, drfdXpara 8^ iv ain^ noaetSwv Kal 
AevKoBia /cal a ^^9 o IlaXai/imi', - 

Round temple of Falaemon: within, sometimes Palacmon lying 
on dolphin. 

S, M. AnreL B. M. Ox approaching for sacrifice. (B XI.) 

B. Verus. B. M. Trees aronnA Imh. (B xil.) 

Oeta. B. M. Ox approaching. 

Oaraealla. M. S. it. 122, 837. In flrout priest and ox. B. M. (B XIII.) 

Paus. IT. 3, 4. Mera 8e to iyaXfia too ‘Eppov UoaetSav Kal 
AevKodia /cal irrl SeX<f)tv6^ iariv o naXaZ/imo. 

' Polaemon (or Mehcertes q. ®.) lying on dolphin. 

Palaemon sitting on dolphin. 

£ Auton. M. S. it. 50, 338. Imh. P. holds thyrsus. 

M. Aurel. B. M. 

L Verus. Mion. II. 185, 280. (B xir.) Florence. (B XT.) 

8. Sererus. M. S. it. 115, *84. P. holds rrrrsth, Isthmus seatol near. 
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Commodun. Imli. Group on nltor. (B xvi.) 

. Otrae. Parmn. Dolphin bridled. (B xni.) 

It is evident from Pausanios’ statements, confronted with the 
coins, that the one among the many stories as to the history of 
Ino and Melicertes or Palaemon which was accepted at Corinth 
was that which represented that Ino and Melicertes leaped into 
the sea at Megara, and Palaemon was borne by a dolphin to the 
part of tho Isthmus where was the sanctuary of Poseidon; that 
he there died and was buried, and after death was worshipped 
as a hero, and honoured by hxncral games. 

It is not easy to reconcile this tale, and the peculiar artistic 
representation of Melicertes as a young boy which prevailed at 
Corinth, with the view of those who suppose Melicertes to be a 
form of the Tyrian god Melkarth. But this matters little to 
the present purpose, for it is certain that the Corinthians knew 
nothing of the proposed identification. 

On coins there are three schemes of Palaemon and the 
dolphin: sometimes he is sitting on it, sometimes standing, 
sometimes lying; the standing figiue certainly belongs to the 
group of gold and ivory set up by Herodes Atticus in the temple 
of Po.seidon; the Ijdng figure is connected with the pine-tree 
and the altar vmder it, as well as ivith the round temple of 
Palaemon; the seated figure may perhaps be copied from .the 
statue mentioned by Pausanias lower down (ll. 3, 4). But of 
course such distinctions are too nice to be strongly insisted on. 

Figures of Ino and Melicertes, as of Poseidon and other types 
of Corinthian coins are to be found on the splendid cameo of 
Vienna (Overbeck, Kumtmyth. iii., Gemraentafel 11. 8), which 
presents us with an abridged picture of the region. 

2.— Pans. II. 1, 9 . 'AvaKSirai dya\/ia koI OaXac- 

<n}^, /cat iTTiro? et/eacryasvo; /c/jret ri /aerd to aripvov, 
‘Iveii Te xat JieXkepo^ovTi)'; /cat 6 ttrtro? d 
(For Ino, cf. I. 44, 7 and 8.) 

Iko with her veil: beside her, hippocamp. 

JH Ant. Plus. Imh. Choix, pi. ll. 50. Vienna. (B xviil.) 

L. Verna. Borliu. 

Ino holding Melicertes in her arms. 

M, M. AnreL Imh. (B xtx.) 

Domitian. Berlin. (B xx.) 

Domitian. M. U. 177, 218. lathmui aeated on rock, g.v. B. M. (B xxi.) 

Sept. Soverua. B. U. lathmua seated on rock. Imh. (B xxtl.) 

• Sept Sevena. M. li. 187, 202. Ino on a rock; before her, dolphin. 
Vienna. (B xxiil.) 
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C&rftcaLlla. Imh. ifmn. Or, p, 100. 

Ant. Piu& Mu«. Hitp. 7441. luo and Melicertes: Sea doit; holding out 
hia anno to receive the child. (B xxiv.) 

The presence of the hippocamp suggests that the type first 
described, which represents Ino without her child, may represent 
one of the anathemata of the temple of Poseidon, there set up 
in Roman times. 

The second typo, which appears full-face, represents Ino as 
holding her child on her left arm, and grasping with her right 
hand the end of her veil. In the third type she is in rapid 
motion towards the sea, which is represented on one coin by a 
marine deity, on others by a dolphin. Sometimes, however, the 
locality is changed, and in the place of the sea appears a seated 
figure of Isthmus. As this figure of Ino persists unchanged 
fhim the time of Domitian to that of Septimius Soverus, it 
would seem to be based on some work of art. 

3. —Cf. 2, 4. Kpdveiov. ivravda BeXXepo^dvTow rd doTt 

Kai, K.T.X. 

Bellerophon leading Pegasus: holds spear. 

JR Sep. Sev. ImK (C xxv.) 

Bellerophon taming Pegasus: holds shield. 

JR Nrro. B. M. Imh. (C xxvz.) 

Hadrian. Puiv. (C xxvil.) 

Ciimealla. B. M. 

Bellerophon seizing Pegasus near spring Peirene. 

JR Anton. B. M. (C xxriii.) 

Bellerophon watering Pegaros: near by. Acropolis. 

JR Sept. Severns. B. M. (C xxix.) 

Pegasus drinking. 

M Ant. Imh. (C xxx) 

4. —Cf. Paus. II. 3, 5. Kpfjvat ... . SI ftaXtara a^ia ^ vapei 

rh &ya\fia ro rfi? ’Apre/ttSo?, xat 6 SfWepotftovrij'i 
hreoTi, xat ro vBap oi Bt dwXfi? hrirov l)ei rov Tltfydaov. 
Bellerophon slaying Chimaera; beside him seated Artemis 
who holds bow. 

JR Canicalla. A. Z. 1843, pL ix. 13. 6. H. (C xxxn.) 

Bellerophon slaying Chimoera, on Corinthian column. 

JR Geta. ’ Uion. ll. 189, S04. 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera, mounted on Pegasus. 

JR Anton. B. H. (C xxxi.) 

JR Hadrian. B. M. 

L. Venn. B. M., Ac. 

[A list of MonnmenU on which the myth of Bellerophon ii depicted, by Engel- 
mann, in Ann. d. Iml. 1874, p. 1, pla. A—P.], 
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The presence of Artemis, and the use in some cases of a 
column to support the group of Bcllerophon and the Chimaern, 
alike indicate that it is copied from the sculptured group of 
the fountain. The water would flow from one of the forefeet of 
Pegasus. 

5. —Paus. II. 1, 6. A.iyovo’i xai oi K.opiv0toi Tlo<Teiioi)va 

iXdtiv wept rfj^ yt)<i i<: up(t>i<r^i}Tr}(riv. 

Coin with head of Helios on one side, Poseidon on the other. 

M Ant Roman period. D. &I. Imh. 

Cr. Poseidon, below. 

6. — Paus. II. 1, 5 and 6. KaffijKei Si 6 roiv Koptufflav lo’d^ot 

Tp fiiv ri)v iirl Key^ean, tj Si e? rr/y <Vl Ae^ai^ 
6uK/x<T<Tav. 

Isthmus personified as a young male figure, standing, holding 
rudders. 

& Anton. Roman. B. M. (C xxxtir.) Imh. (C rxxiT.) 

Domilinn B. U. (C XXXV.) 

M. Anrel. Z. f. N. x. ■p. U. 

8*-pt Scv. St. Florian. (C xxxvi.) 

Isthmus seated, holds rudder. 

E. Hadrian. Imh. Istlimna seated in temple, right hand rest* on head, left on 
rudder. (C xxxvii.) 

Sopt Sevums. B. M. Similar, no templa (C xxxvni.) 

Uodrinn. luthmns seated on rouk, holds inveried rudder ; legend isthmvs. 
W. Froebner. iC x.xxix.) 

S. Serums. Imh. Istbmns seated left, holds rudder and palm ; before him 
Ino and MclicerteH, q o. 

Homitian M. II. 177, 218. Isthmns seated on rock, at hU feet sea and 
dolphin; o|>posite luo with Uulioertes in her arms. (Miliio. O.U. cx. 
400, B XXI.) 

See also above, (B iv.) and CB X.) 

The coin which rcpre.Hents Isthmus os seated within a temple 
(C XXXVII.) repeats a Corinthian cultus-statue. No doubt Isthmus 
was pers mifled as a local hero; and tnwlition must, as the coins 
show, have connected him with the history of luo and Melicertes. 
In his temple he was represented as a young ami naked man, 
seated on a rock, resting his right hand on his head, and 
supporting himself on his rudder, in an attitude of complete 
repose. His face is tume<l backwards, implying probably that 
Isthmus faced both the eastern and the western sea. Compare 
a very similar figure of Haeraus on the coins of Nicopolis.- 
If the standing figure of the coins represents a work of art, 
it might well be a bronze statue erected in the neighbourhood 
of the Isthmian temple; such a statue is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. The two rudders in the hands clearly refer to 
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the two harbours which existed, one on each side. of the 
isthuius. 

7. —The two harbours, Lechaeum and Cenchreae. 

(1) As nymphs turned opposite ways, each holding a nxddcr. 

B. M.. In»cribe<l LECH, CENCH. (Cxr.) 

(2) As reclining male figures. 

M Sept Sot. Mill. Sylloy., pi. it. SO. Acropolis; at the foot, on either 
side, male figure rodiumg, one holds raildcr, one anchor. See below, 
(G cxxxiv.) 

8. —Paus. U. 2, 2. 'O Bk aymv, k.t.X. 

Athlete.<? : Two naked wrestlei's or boxers. 

X Ant. Roman. Imh. Wrestlers, (C XM.) 

Ant. Roman. Iiuh. Boxers. (CxMi.) 

Aut Imh. Boxer striking one who has fallen. (C xr,iil.) 

Runners. 

X Auton. JJer. W«m. 1851, pi 402. Armed runner. 

Anton. Imh. Unarmed runner, holds palm. (C xi.tv.) 

Uomitian. Imh. Unarmed runner, hohls palm. (C XlV.) 

Commod. M. S. iv. Ill, 755. Armed runner. 

Other Athletes. 

X Anton. Imh. Athlete standing, holds palm. 

M. AureL B. M. Athlete standing, holds palm, beeule Melicertes aint 
pine. See aboTc, (B v.) 

Conical building; perhaps a spring-house; possibly an obelisk 
within a stadium. 

X Domitian. Artg. i. 67, 43. Berlin. (C xm.) 

Hadrian. Rnwe Beijrs, 1860, pi. ii. 7. Imh. (C xi.rii.) 

On the Berlin coin the representation varieSi There is s. 
door in the midst, flanked by standing figures, and surmounted 
by a horseman. 

Buildino, from the midst of which rises a column surmounted 
by a naked male figure, holding sceptre: and over each 
side an equestrian statue. 

X M. Aurel. M. ii. 184, 264. Leaks, Eur. Qt. p. 41. 

I*. Verus. W. Frochner. (C xtrrii.) 

S. Serema. Mion. iv. 117, 806 (where the equestrian atatnes are wrongly 
deacribed as racing horaea.) 

Caracalla. Mion. IV. 124, 849. 

This building may be meant for a stadium or a hippodrome; 
the latter is not mentioned by Pausanias. 

I3THMIA in wreath. 

Nero. Imh. Anton. Pius and I* Verna. B. M. Ae. 

9. —Paus. II. 1, 7. '¥j\66vti Se if rov Beov to icphv . 

TTtTowy SivSpa earl Tre<f>vr(vp.iva iiri crTot^ou, ri iroXXd 
€i evOv avT&v dvr/tcovra. pao> Si opti fteyedof ov 
(lei^ovi e(f>ea-T/)Ka(Ti TpiVares j^aXxoI. 
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Tetrastyle temple of POSKIDOX surrounded by Tritons; tree 
beside it. 

JE L. Vera*. M. S. tv. 103, 701. 

Geta. Imh. Choix. pL n. 51. (D xinc.) Vieno*. (D L) 

JE Aat icc. Tetrutyle temple. (See E xcv.) 

The details of architecture are among the matters as to 
which the representations of coins are least trastworthy. But 
in this particular case there is an obvious intention to represent 
the temple of Poseidon as faithfully as space would allow. The 
tree in front of the temple and the Tritons over the angles of 
the pediment are certainly taken from the Poseidium. We may 
therefore venture to accept the numismatic testimony that the 
little temple of Poseidon was not peripteral but either prastyle 
or amphiprostyle; and we may even regard it as probable that 
the temple was tetrastyle. 

10.—Kai aydkfMtrd eerrtv h/ irpovd^ Svo /lev XloattSuvoi;, 
k.tX, Cf. 2, S,iv ITofrerSwvo? iepov, koX dyoXfut 

^^aXACovv. 2, 8, Kp^vri «al 11. tV dvjg ‘^(aXKOvi. 

Head of Poseidon, trident over shoulder. 

JB, Anton. B. M. Imb. 

Hadrian. Imb. (D u.) 

il. AokL Imb. Ac. Orerbeeb, K. if., Mnnzb v. 14. 

Poseidon, naked, seated on rock, holds trident 
.£ Anton. Imh. B. M. (D lii.) 

Poseidon standing, holds dolphin and trident, one foot on rock. 
'AE Domitian. B. M. Imh. (D Uil.)' 

K. Anrel. Turin. Behind Poseidon, tree. 

Sept SeTcrns. Imh. Behind Ppseldon, tree. 

Poseidon standing, left foot on dolphin, in right band trident 
M Domitian. Berlin. 

JE Domna. Aplnstre in place of trident 
Poseidon seated, holds dolphin and trident 

JE Trajan. B. M. (D uv.) 

Hadrian. St. Fur, pi. li. 16. 

Commodns. Imh. B. M. Pallas standi)^ before him. (D lv.) 

Terns. Imh. Vietoriona athlete before him. (D LVl.) 

Poseidon standing, holds patera and trident, before altar of 
Melicertes j. v. 

IE hi. Anrel. Copenhagen. Near by, tree. 

Poseidon standing in chariot drawn by two Tritona 
S. Domitian. Orerb. K. M. III. pi. VI. 21. Imh. (D ivii.) 

Nero. B. M. (D tVTiL) Ootavia. B. H. 

Poseidon standing in chariot drawn by hippocamps. 

SL Nero. B. U. Domitian. Imh. (D tnc.) 

These figures in chariots may be confronted with Pausanias* 
description, il. 1, 7 above quoted, of the group of Poseidon and 
H..S.—VOL. VL F 
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Amphitrite in a cLariot drawn by four horses. The coins 
cannot, however, embody a reminisconce of the group, as the 
date of Herodes is later than that at which they were struck. 

Of the various figures of Poseidon thus far mentioned the 
only one which can be regarded as a copy of a statue is that 
which figures Poseidon as seated (D ltv.-vi.), holding dolphin and 
trident. This type has the air of the cultus-statue of a temple j 
but we cannot be sure of the particular temple, for on one coin 
the seated Poseidon is confronted with an athlete which seems 
to point to the Isthmus, in another with Pallas, which seems 
to indicate the market-phica (See below.) • 

11.—Paus. II. 2, 3. ’Ev Sk K« 7 ;^eot 9 'A^poStVij? ri iart vao? 
/ral arfoKfia \i6ov, fierh. Be avTov iwl epv/xari Bia 
trji 6a\d<Tcrt)<i IIoo-etSAKO? Karii Be ro 

Srepov irepaf rov KiphoK ’AvkXtiviov tcai "la-iBoi tepd. 
Views of harbour of Cenchreae, flanked on either side by 
temple, and containing standing colossus of Poseidon 
and three ships. 

JB Ant Piiu. Imh. Hillingen, S4c. pi. II. IS. Vienna. (D lx.) 
Poseidon standing naked, holds dolphin and trident. 

M Anton. 6. M. Obv. Head of Helioa. (D uci.) 

Commodus. B. M. At feet of Poseidon, second dolphin. ^ XJCll.) 
Plantilla. Vienna. Oppoeite Poseidon anoed AphrMite. (0 uuil.) 

Isis Pharia, holds sail. Of. u. 4, 6, Isis Pelagia and Aegyptia. 
JB, Plotina. Mion. u. 179, 226. 

L. Verus. Imh. (D ijciv.) 

Head of Aphrodite: below,galley inscribed CENCBhEAE. 

jENero. B. M. (D ixv.) 

The coin of Millingen (D lx.) is important, as it enables us to 
identify positively the type of Poseidon represented in the 
bronze statue of the mole. Poseidon stood erect and naked 
with a dolphin in one hand and a trident in the other, a figure 
well adapted for execution in bronze and for a statue of great 
size. The date of its erection must have been subsequent to 
the colony of Caesar; had it belonged to the old city Mummius 
would scarcely have spared such a mass of metal. In case of 
the B. M. coin (D. LXii), the second dolphin at the feet of the 
god may be held to stand for the watei- of the harbour which 
flowed at his feet. 

The head of Aphrodite on the last coin cited must stand 
for an abbreviated representation of the temple dedicated 
to her. 
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12. —Paus. n. 2, 3. Si e? iovrtov 'laOfiov 

vab^ 'AprifiiSof ical ^oafoi'app^alov. Cf. S, S.fier avrbv 
(Poseidon)'Apre/it? drjpevovaa Sa-rijKe (in the baths of 
Eurycles). 

Artkmis as huntress : holds torch and bow. 

M Hadriao. Iiuli. 

Hadrian. Ari^ l. 95, 41. Hog and stag besid« her. 

L. Verna. M. ll. 185, 271. B. M. Hog and sUgbexidoher. (D Lxri.) 
S. Sereroa. M. A iv. 113, 770. B. M. Hog and stag beaido her. 

Commod. Jmh. Aa before. 

Hadrian. M. S. iv. 82, 549. Pillar and atag beaide her. 

Ant. Pina. B. AL Hog running beaide her. (D LXVll.) 

Artemis hunting, in temple, holds torch and bow. 

£ Sept. Sevenis. SL Flor. iil 1. Hog and atag beside her. 

Plantilla. On either side of temple, tree. R. and F. (D LXVIII.) 

Statue of Artemis, her right hand on her hip, in her left a bow ,* 
opposite, Poseidon (?); before each a cippus, that of 

Poseidon surmounted by a dolphin. 

£ Cominodua. Jmh. (D LXIX.) 

The hunting Artemis in D LXVlll. must be a copy of a 
statue in her temple; not the archaic xoanon, but a later 
figure such as the Greeks from the fifth century omvards 
commonly set up in the cella in place of the early statues, still 
retaining the latter in the background. 

The figure in D LXix. would seem to be a copy of the 
statue which stood in the baths of Eurycles near a statue of 
Poseidon, and in the neighbourhood of his temple. On the coin 
the figure of Poseidon is neaiiy obliterated: it is not indeed 
certain that Poseidon is the deity represented : the figure seems 
to wear a long chiton. 

13. —Paus. II. 2, 4. IIpo Se 7t}t woXewc Kwaplceav eertv 

a\ao^ ovoiia^outvov Yipdvtiov. evravda Be\\epoif>6v70v 
T€ ia-Tt riftevoi tcai 'A<t>poSiji}s poos MeXai/iSo?. Cf. 2,8, 
&ya\fia ’A^poStn;?, 'Epfioyivovi Kvffriplov TTOiijaavTor. 

Aphrohite standing; holds sceptre and apple, 
iE Anton. (OJr. Head of I.AUI) Munich. 

Sabina. Imh. 

Ant Pina Mion. ll. 181, 242, 

M. AurcL Vienna. (D lxx.) 

Oaracalla. Jmh. 

L. Verua. B. M. 

Aphrodite naked, her right hand raised to her hair. 

£ Canm. St Floriau. (D uxi.) 

Aphrodite in a biga drawn by Tritons. 

£ Nero. Munich. Holdn mirror. 

Agrippina, Jun. Turin. (D i.sxii.) 
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Compare the figure of Poseidon in a similarbiga mentioned above. 
In regard to Hermogenes, Brunn remarks (Or. KUnstler, 
I. p. 622) that he must be assigned to the period of Greek 
autonomy and not to the Roman age. The coins offer us no 
safe data for further conclusions. 

14. —Paus. II. 2, 4. Kot tu<(>o<; AoiSo?, ^ Si) \iaiva evidfi/ui 

i<rTi Kptbv i^ovo-a ey rot's vporipoKs rroatv. 

The monument of LaIs; a lioness standing over a prostrate 
ram, on Doric column. 

/E Auton. OAs. Head of Lala or Aphrodite. B. M. Imh. (E uxin.) 
CopenhtgcB. (£ lxxiv.) 

Brero. (E ixxv.) 

St. Flojian. (B ixxti.) 

Sept. Sevcrus. VienruL 
Qote. Imh. 

This identification of the tomb of Lais the Elder has long 
been accepted, and is so certain as to be beyond dispute. On a 
B. M. specimen not here figured Leake read on the capital of the 
column the letters EY. . . which he supposes to be an artist's 
name (Leake, Supp. Europe, p. 121). I am inclined to think 
that the appearance of letters is fallacious, and due merely to 
the oxidation of the coin. But if we accept Leake’s reading it 
is likely that the word beginning En is not an artist’s name, 
for artists did not put their names in so conspicuous a position 
on monuments, but some heroic name by which L^ may 
have been, so to speak, canonised after her death. The name 
EYd>PoEYNA would suit the space very well, and there is 
certainly at the end an appearence of the letters ... N A, as 
well as of eY ... at the beginning. 

The head on the obverse of the coin may be intended either 
for Aphrodite or for Lais herself. 

15. —Paus. II. 2, 6. ’’EiffTtv o5v errt evyopas . 

"Aprepk re irrtK\rioiv 'Bitpeoia, koI K.r\. 

Artemis Ephesia : archaic simulacrum. 

& M. AnxsI. M. S. nr. 92, 626. 

3«p. SeTCTUs. M. S. iv. 112, 769. Beside her. Aphrodite holding tbield. 

16. —Paua II. 2, 6. Kal Atovvoov ^oava eviyypvaa TrXfjv r£v 

irpoodirrtov' rd Se rrp6aayira aXoi^p <T<f>tfftv epvOpS 
KeK6<rp.T)rai' Avaiov Zi, rov Zi Bdxxetov ovofux^ovat. 
ra Zi \e^6p-€va t's rit ^octva teal ypdt^to. 

Bearded DiosYSrs standing to right, fully clad, holds kantharos 

and thyrsos; at his feet, panther. 

X Hndr. Fox. (E wxvii.) 
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Yousg Dionysus, clad in short chiton, holds bunch of grapes 
and thyrsos; at his feet, panther. 

M AxA. Pina. 6. M. (E Lxzvill.) 

Young Dionysus wearing himation about his loins and leaning 
on pillar: holds kantharos and tbyrsos; at his feet, panther. 
JB. Tt^an. Copenhagen. (E Lxxix.) 

Young Dionysus clad in short chiton; holds kantharos and 
thyrsos. 

JE, Aut Obv. Head of Eionoa. Copenhagen. (E LXXX.) 

Young Dionysus seated on throne, holds thyrsos erect. 

S. Ant Pina. B. M. (E unoci.) 

Vienna. At his feet, panther. (E txxxil.) 

17.—Paus. n. 2, 8. Si /col va6<i. a/^dkfia opdhv 

Uap/ov \Wov. 

Ttche standing, holding patera and comuoopiae, in hexostyle 
temple; before her, altar. 

M Ant.Pina. SL Floria*, pi. ll. 19. 

Tyche, holds patera, rudder, &c. 

.£ Anton. H. S. nr. 53, 858. Holds rudder and Mtera orcr altar. 

Hadrian. M. S. IV. 83, 555. Holds mdder and oimucopae. ^ 

M. Anreh Mion. li. 183, 257. Holds pitera and mdder. 

Commodua. M. S. iv. Ill, 766, Ac. 

Plantilta. B. M. Holds patera and comucopiae. (E lxxziil } 

PlautiUa. B. M. Seated, bolds patera and coranoopiae. 

Sept Sev. Imh. Seated. (£ LXXXiv.} 

Head of Tyche, turreted. 

£ Htdrian. Imh. (E lxxxt.) 

Agathos Daemon: male figure holding comucopiae. 

GEN. COL. COR. Octavia. B. M. See below, (G oxull.) 

The coin first described, that of the St. Florian Collection, is 
unfortunately ill-preserved, and Dr. Kenner expresses doubts as 
to the deity whom it is intended to represent. Ameth has 
described it as Abundantia holding comucopiae and patera; 
and this is the impression conveyed by the engraving in Kenner's 
book. If so, the figure must certainly be a copy of the statue 
of Tyche in her temple. In consequence of the condition of 
the coin we cannot he sure as to the attributes given to Tyche; 
they may even be rudder and patera or comucopiae, as in the 
succeeding specimens. 

18.—Paus. II. 2, 8. 'Ep/iou ri i<mv a.'^aXuara yaXKov fiiv xal 
opQa ap^oTcpa, Si iripip Kai vao? ‘7r€iroii)Tat. 

Hermes naked, standing. 

is Hadrian. Six. Ri^t hand on hood of ram, ia left codaceos. Lxzxn.) 

Anton. Pius. B. M. Left arm retts on tree, caducen* in nght. Imh. 
(E I.xxx^^I.) 
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U. AureL Rtv. Brlye, 1865, pi. XVlt. 9. Aa last but one. 

Sept Severos. H. S. iv. 113, 777. Holds pane and cadncens: ram. 
Caracalla. M. S. iv. 122, 831. Holds porae, caducsns, and ohlamys: ram. 

Hermes, dad in chlamys, carrying the child Dionysus on his 

left arm. 

& Tr^an. Mion. II. 179, 231. (E UDcxviii.) 

The coin of Antoninus (E Lxxxvii.) seems to represent a statue, 
since the scheme of a figure resting on the trunk of a tree as a 
support is more appropriate to sculpture than to die-sinking. 
This figure is remarkable in being entirely nude. 

The type of the first coin, (E Lxxxvr.), is closely like the 
seated Hermes, of which we shall speak below; indeed, so like 
that both would seem to be work of one artist or one school, 
probably of Imperial times. 

19. —Paus. IL 2, 8. Td 5^ {arfaXfiaTa) toC Ato?, Kai ravra 

Svra ev inraWpip, fiiv iirlKXrfaiv ovk rhv Bk 

auT&y 'K.dovtov /ral tov rplrov KaXovaw "T'^httov. Cf. 
4, 5, vTrip Si TO diarpov ivTiv Upiv Ato? KoireTw- 
Xiov, &c. 

Zeus standing i^ed: holds thunderbolt and eagle. 

JR Domitum. 

Anton. Fins. Imh. (E ucxxix] 

Cf. L. Venis. Uiott. IL 184, 266. 

Zeus running, naked, holds thunderbolt and eagle. 

.£ Autoo. B. 11. (E xc.) 

20. — Paus. II. 3, 1. ’El' yaetrf) Be rijj arfopa<; eoTlv 'Affriva y^aXKtj. 
Pallas standing, holds thunderbolt in right, slxield in left. 

.£ Anton. Oir. Head of Po««idon. Imh. B. hi. (E xa.) 

Pallas holding Victory and spear; shield and owl beside her. 

JR Hndrian. M. S. iv. 81, 543. Imh. (E xcil.) 

Ant. Pins. hf. S. it. 86, 579/81. Arigoni, Ac. Eligonfurt. (E xom.) 
Sept SeT. M. IL 187, 291. Altiir before her. 

PliintillB. B. M. Imh. Altar before her. 

Sept Ser. M. S. iv. 112, 767. Owl before her. 

Commod. Imh. Pallai holding patera and spear, face to face with seated 
Poeeidon. See above. (Dlt.) 

Head of Pallas, helmeted. 

JR Ant Pius. If. S. it. 86, 578. Copenh. 

The altar placed before the figure of Pallas, who holds 
Victory and spear, seems to show that this figure is a copy of a 
statue. 

This same figure in slightly varied form (patera for Victory) 
is placed on the coin of Commodus in near proximity to Poseidon, 
which may indicate for the original a locality near the Isthmus, 
rather than in the agora. 
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21. —Pans. n. 3, 1. 'Tvip Si tijv ayopdv itrriy ’OxTa/S/a? 

vao<; aSe\(pTji 'Avyovarou. 

Temple, facing, inscribed on the frieze caesar, avgvstvs or 
GENT. IVLI. 

JB, Aogastu*. Iiuh. Liviit B. M. Tiberias. B. K. (E zciv.) 

The same temple (?) not inscribed, in profile. 

M Aaton. Imh. (E xov.) 

Livia or Octavia seated, holds sceptre and patera. 

JE Tiberina B. H. (E XOVL) Agrippa, Jnn. B. M. 

Head of Roma, turreted. 
jE Aat Jlev. Temple, ke. B. K. &«. 

It would seem probable from comparison of the coins that the 
temple described by Pausauias as that of Octavia was really of 
the Gens Julia, llie seated lady holding sceptre and patera 
may be copied from the statue in this temple. In details it 
exactly resembles the figure on the coins of Tiberius commonly 
called Livia, but more probably really standing for a personifica¬ 
tion of the Gens Julia. Such a personification would naturally 
take the features of one of the imperial ladies, Livia or Julia or 
Octavia. If in the Corinthian temple the cultus-statue repre¬ 
sented the Gens Julia in the likeness of Octavia, then it would 
be very natural for any visitor to suppose that the temple was 
dedicated to Octavia. 

22. —Paus. 3, 2. ’E* Se dyopeif «V1 Ae^ahv 

TTpoTrvKaid ivri, Kal iir aintSv ipfiara eiri^pvaa, to 
pip ^deffopra ’HXiov irtuSa, to Si "HXtoi' avrcp 
<Ptpop. 

Proptlaea, surmounted by quadrigas, &c. 

M Aagvutns. Mion. n. 172, 185. 

Oomituin. Mnnich. (F xorii.) 

Htdrian. Uion. it. 179, 230. (F xcriii.) 

Ant Pin*. Imh. (F xcix.) 

Commodaa Imh. (F a) 

M. Aurel. H. S. rv. 106, 682. Surmounted by biga. 

Helios in quadriga. 

£ Nero. M. ii. 176, 209. 

Domitian. B. II. (F Cl.) 

I* Verna Vienna. (P cil.) 

Ctracalla. B. M. 

Helios in long chiton, radiate, holds whip. 
iS Vania. M. ii. 186, 269. Vnillant 

23. —Paus. II. 3, 2. ’Ev Se^ta iarlv ’UpaKXtj^ ^a\«o0?. Cf. 

4, 5, ^oavop yvpvov 'HpaaXcou?' AaiSdXov Si aino 
(fiaatv elvai Tij(y7]P. 
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Hgrakles standing. 

a. M. Auntl. Mion. n. 182, 252, 253. M. S. iv. 86, 6S3. 

Sept. Sevenu. Mion. u, 187, 288. 

Canealln. B. U. In attitude of Glyoon's statne. (F OUl.) 

Herakles naked, to left; club and skin in left; right hand 
raised; to his left. Aphrodite Urania trith shield, and 
Poseidon. 

& Commodtu. Vienna. (F onr.) 

As two of the deities in this group, Poseidon and Aphrodite, 
are copied &om statues, there is a presumption that the third 
is so also. The figure of Herakles is not very distinct, but 
it is unclad but for a lion's skin. 

24. —Pans. u. 3, 2. Merd aMv HffoSm . 

ev ri vBa>p, 

Peirene, personified as a seated nymph, rests left hand on rock, 
holds in right, pitcher. 
jE Plantilla. Viuma. (Fcv.) 

Sept. ScTerna. B. M. Imh. Behind her, anake erect. 

Sept Severos. Beside rock, dolphin. 

Sept Sevenu. B. M. Before her, fountain in form of Scylla, (F CTI.) 
Plantilla. Vienna, Behind her, snake erect. • (F ovn.) 

Caraoslla. Berlin. Behind her, snake erect 

L. Verna. Mill. See. a. 21. Vienna. Before her, Pegasus drinking from 
fooniain; in backgronnd, Acrocorinthua. (F cviu.) 

Sept Severos. B. M. Before her, Pcgssus drinking from fountsin; in 
backgronnd, Aerocorinthns. 

As tho figure of Peirene is repeated without variation during 
several reigns, it is likely that it is copied from a statue which 
adorned the spring. 

25. —Pans. II. 3, 2. "Ext ye Sfi xal 'A-nroWtofot ayaXpa irpbi 

xp Ileipijvjj leal irtpi'^oXot eartv. 

Apollo, naked, on basis, right elbow rests on term; below, 
a basin. 

2B Comntod. M. S. iv. 106, 721. Berlin. (F out) 

In this case there can be little doubt 'that we have the copy of 
a statue. 

26. —Paus. II. 3, 4. AC6e<: B' loverw IttI Ae^alov rffn evdelav 

^aX>eov<: /caBijpevot eariv TrapeaTTjKe Be ol lepiBi. 

Hermes seated on a rock, caduceus in left, right hand on head 
of ram beside him. 

M M. AureL H. S. iv. 94, 639, B. M. (F ex.) 

L. Verna. Mion. II. 186, 281. 

Oatacalla. Gidsn, 1481. 

Sev. Alexander. Stv. Beige, 186S, xvil. 10. 

Hermes as above, seated in distyle temple. 

M Ant. Pins. Mion. II. 181, 246. Imh. (F CXi.) 
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Hermes with caduceus, seated in round temple, on which 
dolphins: on either side of temple a tree. 

& Domnk. Gr^u, 1479. 

In the coins first described we have an unmistakable copy of 
the statue of Hermes. The details of the coin correspond 
altogether to the description of Fausanias: and the represen¬ 
tation of the temple in which the figure sits ^completes the 
proof. 

27. — Paus. n. 3, 5. Kpijvat Si voWal fiiv ava iroKtv 

veirolrjVTai vavav . 6ia^ Si /ia\i<TTa d^ia irapd 

ri SyaXfia to ’A/ore/iiSo?, xai 6 BeWepo^ovrrji 
hreari. 

Abtemis seated on a rock, holds bow; before her Seller 
rophon on Pegasus slaying Chimaera. Cf. above, under 
Bellerophon. 

J£. CtncklU. A. Z. 184S, p'. ix. 18. B. M. 

Statues of Artemis seated are quite or almost unknown. It 
would therefore seem most reasonable to suppose that the 
figure of Artemis on the coin is intended merely to mark the 
locality. She is seated not on a throne but on a hill, just as we 
should expect in a deity inserted to indicate locality. 

28. — Fountains. 

JE Anton. Pina. M. S. iv. 88, S9S. (Pcmtono, u. 2.) 

L. Yenu. M. n. 166, 272. FoonUin tormoonted by Scyll*. Imb. 
(F can.) 

Commodu*. Turin. Fountain snnnonnted by Scylla. (F OXItl.) 

Sept. Severua. B. M. Fountain snnnonnted by Scylla. See above, under 
. Peirene. 

Domna. H. S. it, 119, 813. ScyUa betereen fountains. 

Commodns. Imb. BaaU on which dolphin, his tail supported by rudder. 
(F cxiv.) 

L. Yerus. H. ii. 185,278. Seated lion (fountain or tomb). B. U. (F ckv.) 
The coins furnish us with the designs of at least four of the 
fountains of Corinth : (1) that surmounted by Bellerophon and 
Pegasus (see above); (2) that surmounted by Scylla; (3) that 
surmounted by dolphin and rudder; (4) that surmounted by 
a lion. We may perhaps add to the list the fountain Peirene, if 
it was surmounted by a figure of the nymph of that name. 
Probably all these fountains were mere decorative works of 
Roman times. 

29. —Paus. II. 4,1. Toy fiv^ftaTot Se ianv ov voppto XaXzi'c- 

TtSo9 ’A^ijya? Upov .to Se dyaXfid ol tovto ^oav6v 

eoTt, wpoaoTTOv Se xal j^elpe^ koX aKpoi 7rdSe9 elvl 
Xey/cov Xl0ov. 
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Athene Chaxinitis holding in right hand bridle, in left hand, 

spear and shield. 

£ Hadruu. Imh. (F cXYi.) 

Probablj a copy of the temple-statue, Acrolithic statues do 
not seem to have been peculiar to any age. 

30. —Paus. II. 4, 6. IIpov rovr^ yvftvaal<p (the ancient) 

vool 6e&v tlalv, i fiiu Atof d 'AaKXrfirioO. ra St ayd\- 
/uiTa, ’Av/cXTjTTtds fiip Kai 'Vyieta \tVKOv \i$ov, k.t.X. 
Asklepios and Hyqieu. (together or separate). 

£ L. Varna. B. K. Imb. Toother. (F CXVU.) 

Sabina. M. ll. 180, 237. Amepioa. 

Coramodna. M. S. iv. 108, 724. Theup. B. M. Aaklapioa. 

L. Vania. M. S. tv. 102, 693. Hygieio. 

Gordian. M. ii. 189, 308. 

Asklepios (7) in a temple. 

£ Nero. M. S. it. 73, 487. 

Temple, with steps; below these, serpent. 

JE H. Aural M. S. tr. 101, 686. Arig. n. 7, 72. Athena. (F oxtiil} 

It cannot be considered certain that this temple in units 
beneath which is a snake is that of Asklepios. It may be 
a heroon : indeed from its small size and the curious way in 
which it is erected on a basis, this seems likely. The figure in 
the temple on the coin of Nero does not seem to be Asklepios 
at all, but an emperor; on similar coins of the B. M. a figure 
clad in a toga is clearly depicted. 

31. —Paus. II. 4, 6. ’Ev Sij top ’Axpotcoptvdop tovtov iviovalv 

icTiv TetSo? TCfievt]. 

Isis holding sistnim and vase. 

£ Hadrian. Arig. l 95, 89. Torin. (F ezis.) 

32. —Paus. n. 4, 7. 'Ttrip tovto Mi 7 T/)d? 6euv vad? iart. 

Ctbele seated, lion beside her. 
dS Anton. Pius. M. S. IT. 85, 576. 

U. Aurel. Imb. (F CXX.) 

Bomna. Imb. 

33. —Paus. II. 5, 1. 'Ave\$oO<rc Sk d? top ‘Atcpoicdpipdov vad? 

iuTtp dydXfiura Sk avrfi re &Tr\iap,iv'i) xal 

"HXiov ical "Epaf i^up tc^ov. 

Aphrodite, naked to waist, holds shield, sometimes with Eros. 
JR Auton. Obv. Head of Aphrodite. B. M. Eros behind her. (Q czzi.) 
Hadrian. M. ll. 179, 232. IVitbout Eros. 

M. Anrel. Imh. IVithont Eros. 

M. Aurel. M. S. it. 94, 635. Arig. Fjo» beeido her. 

L. Verna. M. II. 185, 273. Imh. Eroa beside her. (G cxxil.) 

Commodua. B. M. Imh. Eroi beside her. (Qczziii.) 

Commodua. M. S. it. 107, 725. Two Erotea by her. 

Plantilla. B. M. Two Erotea by her. (G catxiv.) 
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Aphrodite on ACROCORIMTHUS, without temple. 

£ PUatilU. B. M. Luyne*. (Q ozxt.) 

Aphrodite in temple on Acrocorinthus. 

£ Anton. Pius. H. S. it. 87, 688. Arig. TotrMtyle temple. 

Hadrian. Parma. Tetmi^le temple. 

L. Venn. B. H. (G cxxvl) S. Serenu. B. K. Tetrastyle teniplo. 

H, AureL 61, IL 182, 266. Oistyle temple. 

M. Anrel. M. S. iv. 94, 634—636. Dia^le temple, witli Eros. 

& Serema H. S. ir. 113, 773. Arig. Ilistyle temple. 

Acropolis rock ; Pegasus flying above it. 

£ Clandina. H. ll. 176, 202. (Q oxxtu.) 

Temple on Acrocorinthus. 

i£ Claudius. 6f. II. 172, 187. Imh. (Gcxxviii.) 

Hadrian. M. ii. 179, 229. B. M. (G oxxix.) 

H. AureL M. S. iv. 101, 687. B. U. At foot, buildings and trees. 
(G cxxx.) Arolsen. (G caucxi.l 

Ia Verua H. S. tv. 104, 710. Mill Sic. IL 20. At foot, tree; Pegasus 
eying. Naples. (G oxxxil) 

Commodua M. 8. iv. 102, 765. Imb. At foot, tree; Pegasus flying. 
(G cxxxui.) 

Aphrodite on Acrocorinthus, between two harbours (cf. above). 

di 8. Sevcrua B. M. Vienna (G cxxxiv.) 

Aphrodite Urania and Poseidon. See Poseidon. 

£ H. Aural. 61. 8. iv. 94, 637. 

Plautilla Vienna 

Aphrodite and Herakles. 

£ M. AureL M. 8. iv. 94, 638. Arig. 

Commodua M. S. iv. 109, 739. Arig. Eras between them. St. FUxr. 1 .18. 

Aphrodite, Poseidon, and Herakles (see above). 

.£ Commodua M. 8. iv. 107, 728. Tbeup. Vienna 
This important series of coins Amishes complete proof, as 
Imhoof has pointed out more than once (seeifonn. Orec. p. 158), 
of the type of the statue of Aphrodite which stood on the 
Corinthian acropolis. The figure of armed Aphrodite which 
existed there under the Empire was no archaic figure of 
an armed goddess, such as the Syrian Astarte, but an un¬ 
mistakable Greek Aphrodite, using the shield of Ares as a 
mirror. This is a motive natural to Roman rather than to 
Greek art, and wc may be almost sure that the statue does not 
date from an earlier period than that of Julius Csesar. Indeed 
to his time it would be peculiarly appropriate, considering his 
descent and pretensions. 

Imhoof has also observed that Lenormant’s idea that the 
helmeted head on the early autonomous coins of Corinth is that 
of the armed Aphrodite must be given up, seeing that 
Pausanias is the only writer who speaks of a statue of armed 
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Aphrodite at Corinth, and it is certain that the figure seen 
by him was not helmeted: there is, therefore, no evidence of the 
existence at Corinth of a helmeted Aphrodite. 

The type of Aphrodite herself is fixed and scarcely 
varies j no doubt it reproduces the exact scheme of the statue. 
But the figure or figures of Eros which appear beside her 
seem to be mere attributes, as they hold wreaths and not 
bows. 

The temple of Aphrodite isrepresented sometimes as tetrastyle 
sometimes as hexastyle, sometimes as prostyle and sometimes as 
peripteral: all of which proves that in matters of architectural 
detail coins are not trustworthy. 

34.—Other types at Corinth. 

Eronos standing, holds sickle. 

Ant Pioi. Paris. (0 cxxxv.) 

Head of Kronos, sickle over shoulder. 

Anton. Copeuliageii. 

Hephaestus, naked to wmst, tongs in left hand. 

H. Aor. Imh. (6 czxzvi.) 

Ares to right, holding spear and trophy. 

M. Anr. Copenhagen. (Qcxxxrii.) 

Triptolemus on winged car drawn by serpents. 

Anton. M. ii. 169, 16S. (G oxxxviii.) 

Male figure seated (Populus), clad in himation, inscribed POPVL. 
COL . COB. 

Yeroa. Paria. (G oxxxix.) 

Military female figure (Achaia ?) seated on rock, holds spear and 
sword ; in front, ears of com. 

Geta. Imh. (G oxl.) 

Victory flying to left. 
iL Anr^ BAcanier. (G cxu.} 

Victory facing. 

Angnatoa. Imh. (G cxui.) 

Male figure, Genius, holds patera and comucopiae, inscribed 
OEN . COL . COB. 

Anton. B. K. (G OXUII.) 

Palm tree within inclosure. 

Ant Pina. Munich. Imh. L. Yerua. B. M. (Gexuv.) 

The following in Mionnet seem to be some of the above types 
wrongly described; Eros in quadriga; Pan holding pedum; Pharos 
and ship; Head of Indian Dionysus; Cadmus attacking serpent, 
(see under Argos—Opheltes.) 
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Some of the types proper to Corinth are repeated on the 
coins of other cities. For instance, the seated Hermes, and 
the Aphrodite of the Acropolis, are repeated ‘ on the coins of 
Fatrae. In the same way the Corinthian coins repeat the 
Argive type of Opheltes. 

SiCTON. 

1. —Pans, ir, 7, 2. AirroX Si ^iKucivtoi ri ttoXX^ ioiKOTi 

Tporrfp ddirrovai. to ftiv cStpa yp tcpvirrovoi, \ldov Si 
iiroiicoSofiriaaiirt^ KpijiriSa Kiova<t i<t>i(rra<rt, Acal cV’ 
avTotf iir(6y]pa iroiovai Kark ro^ derov? ftaktvra tov<! 
iv Tot? vaolf. 

Tomb (vaiStov) on basis, between two terminal figures and two 
cypresses. 

M S. SeTtma. Uion. S. rv. 169, 1123. 

CanetIJa. Imh. 

Plautilla. AUiar, pi. vi. 15. B. M. (H i.) 

Caracalla (withont and with eypreaaea). Imh. (H it.) 

The design of the coin illastrates very well the words of 
Fausanias. Below, we see a basis or pedestal, apparently round; 
on it, four pillars erected, supporting an aetoma. In the midst 
there seems to be a statue. It does not appear, either from 
Fausanias’ words, or from the coin, that the vai^tov on the 
pedestal had walls: rather it would seem that -the roof rested 
on pillars only. The terminal figures on the coin may represent 
smaller tombs, or they may define the bounds of a temenos. The 
cypress was sacred, to Hades: see Lajard, Oulii du Cypris, 
p. 231. 

2. —Paus. U. 7, 5. 'Ev Si rp vvv axpovoXei Tvxjt: icpov i<rTiy 

’Axpalai, fieri Si airrb Aioffxovpcov. ^oava Si ovroi tc 
xaX TO ayakfia rf)^ ^ori. 

Tyche Akraia, standing, with patera and cornucopiae. 
jK J. Domna. M. S. iv. 170, 1127. 

Plaatilla. B. M. (H m.) 

Getn. M. S. iv. 178, 1146. Imh. (With altar.) 

3. —Fans. II. 7, 5. Mrrd Si rh Biarpov Atovvaov vaot itm' 

•)(pvaov piv Kai iki^avro^ 6 ffeo^, vapiSi avrbv HdtC'^ai 
Xidov \evKOv. 

Dionysus standing, holds kantharos and thyrsus, panther at 
his feet. 

£ DomiUau. U. S. it. 169, 1122. 

8. SeTcrus. (H rvO 
Domna. B. M. (H v.) 

Canualla. Jl. S. iv. 170, 1183. Wic»y. 
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Baccha or Maenad in attitude of ecstasj, holds knife. 

& i. Domna. B. M. (H vi.) Imb. (H vii.) 

4.—Pans. IL 7, 8. 01 Be TraZSa? i'lrri koX i<ra^ •n-apOevovj 
iirl TOP ^vffay vora/iov dvo<rreX\ovfftp iKeTevopTai 
(jearly ceremony). 

Suppliant boy (t) with raised hands, holding stemma. 

J& Antonomoua. B. M. At Alaxander th« Groat. B. M. 

J. Domna. Turin. (Htiii.) 

Plautilla. B. H. (H IX.) 

This figure, the attrihntion of which is doubtful, has greatly 
pei-plexed numismatists. It has been called hitherto a bird 
catdier, or, os by Mliller (AUx. le Gr. p. 219), Apollo in dancing 
attitude, holding up taenia. In numismatics the type is 
peculiar to Sicyon: and as it recuis without variation from 
the time of Alexander the Oreat to that of Plautilla, it must 
almost certainly repeat a Sicyonian work of art. 

6.—Paua II. 7, 9. Tp 'AiroWmpt, . rov Bk eV’ ifiov 

vaop Kal TO dyaXfia IIw^oxX^? dpiffrjKev (cf. 9, 7, ruined 
temple of Apollo Lycius: 10, 2, adytum of Apollo 
Carneius). 

Apollo in citharoedic dress, holding lyre. 

£ Domna. Lmico, Suypt. 145. 

Plautilla. M. 11 . SOO, S81. 

Cnracalla. U. S. iv. 171, 1185. Theup. and Soatini. 

It seems not improbable that the Pythocles here mentioned, 
who is evidently regartled by Pausanias ns a well-known man, 
is the same as the Pythocles mentioned by Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 
51) as a famous ai-tist of the period after 01. 156. This clue 
would be of value if we could be sure that the coin reproduced 
a statue of Pythocles: but this cannot be proved. 

6. — Paua II. 9, 6. T^s Bk o<yopa? itrrlp ip ry vva{dp<p Zeiii 
;^aXxoCv, ri^vt) AvalTTirov. Cf. e<rTi 6^ Zen? MetXZ;^to? 
.... iTw Ti)(pT} 7re-jroii)/iepa ovBefii^ 

Zeus standing, undraped; holds thunderbolt and sceptre. 

M Caiacalla. B. M. (H x.) 

Zeus seated, holding patera and sceptre. 

.EGot*. M. S. IV. 172, 1143. Vwllant 

The standing figure of Zeus would certainly well suit the 
school of Lysippus: it belongs to group 11 of Overbcck’s 
arrangement {K%iisimy(h.,xi. p. 151). Zeus is entirely undraped, 
and of a scheme which especially befits bronze. If the Sicyonian 
statue of Zeus Mcilichius was a copy of that of Argos, it must 
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liave been seated, like the second type here cited. See below 
under Argos. 

7. —Paus. IL 10, 1. 'Eiv Se ayopa^ Svti ov 

fiaKpav 'H/9a«X^9 avdxeiTai \idov, 'Ztcoira TTolrffia. ‘‘Eari 
Kai eripwBt Upov 'UpaKXiot/^. 

Hebakles standing, holds apples (?) and club; lion’s skin over 
left arm. 

JE 0«ta. B. M. (H XI.) 

The figure of Herakles on the coin is unfortunately indistinct: 
but the deity seems to be unbearded, and of somewhat slight build. 

8. —Paus. II. 10, 2. ’E? to 'KanXipmelov iatovct .. 

fiiv navo? Ka6tjfievov wyaXfid iari (cf. 11, 1, 0<OfU)'{ 
Tlavo?). 

Pan walking, holds goblet, and goat by the horna 
X PUatilU. Itnh. (H xii.) 

0. — Paua n. 10, 2. To ’A<rK\r)irtHov . iae\6ov<Ti Si 

0 fffov ioTiv ovK e;^o)t' yiveta, ypvffov koX iXiipavT<K, 
KaXd/itSoi Si fpyov e^ei Si ical ff/crjirTpop, koX ivl t ^9 
iT(pa<s j^eipo'; irtToo? Kap-nov rij^ ^pUpov. Cf. 11,6, Statue 
of Hygieia (archaic). 

Asklepios standing, with usual attributes. 

£ CaractUa. JL 8. it. 170,1181. (VailL) 

Domna. (H xni.) 

Hygieia standing. 

X Geta. U. 11. 201, 882. B. U. (H XIV.) 

10. —Paus. IL 10, 4. Mera toOto ^St} to t^9 'A^poSht)^ itrrlv 

Upov . TO piv Si} dyaX/ia KaBq/xfvov Kavap^of 

2tAcv(ov(09 iiroh}aev . 'Ki'ttoLr\vT(u Si lie re ^(pvaov 

xai eXc^avroc, ifiepovaa iirl rf} xe^aXy iroXov' rSiv j^etpuv 
Se Ip^et Ty fiiv pi^KOiva rfi Si erlpa firfXov. 

Aphrodite standing, in attitude of Venus de’ Medici 

X 8. Serenu. Bologna. Boaide her Eros on baaU, holding torch. (H xv.) 
Domna. AreX Z. 1869. pL xxill. 7. Imh. Beside her dolphin. (Hxri.) 

Dove. 

Anton. B. M. 

11. —Paus. II. 10, 7. 'Ev Se^i^ ^epaiav Upov 'AprifuSo^’ Kopi- 

a6i)vai Si ri ^oavov Xiyovaiv ix ^epcov. Cf. 9, 6, Artemis 
Patroa; 7, 6, Ai-temis Limnaea; 10, 2, ry SI '‘Aprrepi’i 
lo’Tyxev. . 

Artehis, clad in long chiton and mantle, with torches in her 
raised handa 

X Ceta. Dresden. (H xvil) Inih. (H xviil.) 
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Similar figure, in temple. 

Caractlla. Pari*. (H xix.) 

There can be little doubt that we have in this figure a copy 
of the statue which stood in the temple of Artemis Pheraea. 
We are told that it was brought from Pherae. The coins of 
Pherae, from the fourth century onwards, present us with a 
female figure holding two torches or one torch, which may be 
meant for Artemis, but more probably represents Hecate, a 
deity greatly worshipped in the south of Thessaly. But the 
(listinctioD is not important, as the torch-bearing Artemis and 
Hecate are closely allied. 

12. —Pans. n. 11, 2. Karaffalvova-c Br <i? irrl rh ireBCov itpov 

ivTiv ivravda AijpTfTpo<s’ iipvffcu Be tftaatv avri 
Tl\t}ftva'iov. 

Deheter seated on throne, wears polos, holds ears of com in 
each hand. 

JR Sep. Sevenis. Imh- (H xx.) 

The throned figure of the coins has much of the air of the 
cultus statue of a temple. 

13. —Paus. u. 11,1. ^<rTtv ’A0t)va^ (cf. 12,1, Temple of 

Athene at Titane). 

Pallas standing; holds lance and buckler. 

JR Concalk. H. S. iv. 170, IISO. VtilL 

14. —Ol-HER TYPES : 

Serapis and Cerberus. 

Eros with torch. 

Nike. 

Phlixjs. 

1. —Paua II. 12, 4. 'Atranroi .... i^evpe tow wora/tow ri 

vB(op. 

Butting BULL (type of river or of Dionysus, see below). 

/I Anton. B. M. (H i.) 

2. —Paus. II. 13, 3. Tfiv Bk deop fp; iarl to lepov oi p*v 

apxaioTarOi ^Xiaa-iwv Tavvfii^Bav, oi Bk varepov 
ovop.u^ovcw. 

Head of Hebe (?), hair rolled. 

At Anton. B. M. (Hi.) 

This attribution is not certain, but highly probable. The 
character of Hebe’s head is not unlike that of Hera, but younger 
and less dignified. She wears no ornaments, hut her hair is 
simply rolled at the back. 
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3. —Paus. H. 13, 5. 'l£<;Tt 7 ip ’Apre/ttSo? iuravda j^aXKOVf 

&rfa\fia, 3 i<f)airero ip^aZov elval fioi. 

Artemis hunting, with dog. 

jE GcU. S«v. Stlgt, 1860, pi. IL 6. 

4. —Palis. II. 13, 5. Karioyruv Si e/c rfjf a/cponoXecot ivTiv 

’AaKXtjiriov vao^ iv Se^i^, xal ayaXfia ovk f)(pv 7ra> yeveia. 
Asklepios standing, bearded, with attributes. 
iE S. Sevcnu. K. S. iv. 159, 1044. Joum. of Heli. &ttd. 17 . 50. 

CartcAlla. U. IL 198, 368. 

5. —Paus. II. 13, 7. Atoi/vffow lepov iartv ap^alov. 

Bull butting (Dionysus t). Ivy: grapes. 

M Anton. B. U. 

Head of Dionysos Bev., Bull butting and thyrsos. 

£ Anton. Imh. 

6. — Other type. Tyche sacrificing at altar; holds patera and 

comucopiae. 

& PlantHIii. B. M. Sopt Sot. Got*. 

Cleonae. 

1. —Paus II. 15, 1. 'Ei/TaD^d imv Uphv 'K$i}va<{, rh Si 

&ya\pM XKvXXifioo teal AtTroiVoit. 

Atueks standing, holds lance and shield (archaic). 

SL Got*. M. II. 287, 58. B. M. (H I.) Cf. Caved. Spie. 105. 

The Athene of the coin seems an interesting record of the 
archaic statue of Dipoenus and Scyllis, whom Pliny gives to the 
50th Olympiad, and who were among the first to produce 
national Greek types of various divinities. The present coin¬ 
type represents a figure of Athene retaining the pose of tho still 
older Palladia, but far more refined in detail. The helmet is 
larger, the aegis on the breast worked out; folds appear in tho 
chiton, and the feet are articulate. 

2. —Other types : 

Eagle on altar. (See Argos.) 

Asklepios seated with dog (cf. Epidaurus). 

Isis, holds sistrum and vase. 

PUatilln. B. M. 

Isis Pharia. 

Ctnu:. St. Flor. pL m. 19. 

Tyche, holds patera and comucopiae, at altar. 
PUutiU*. B. M. (Hit.) 

Artemis accompanied by hound. 

Horse ridden by human head. 

Domna. B. M. 
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Nemka (Coins of Argos.) 

1. —Pans. n. 15, 2. ’Ei/ tovtoki toZ? opect rb atr^Xaiov Iri 

Mxi/vrat Tov X^ovro?. 

Herakles strangling the Nemcan lion. 

JE Tnjan. M. S. it. 240, 27. 

Sept. SttVcnu. M. ll. 236, 43. 

Domna. Leake, p. 20. (I i.) 

2. —Pans. n. 15, 2. T6v '0<f>ikri)v imaOOa vvd Tpo4>ov 

reOii/ra rifv iroav Sia<^0ap!}vai Xk^ovaiv inri roO 

SpaKovTOf! . ivravda l<m piv ’O^A.tow T<f^09. 

Opheltes, the serpent, and Hypsipyle. 

JE Hadrian. Arch. Z. 1869, pL xxiiL 12. Hypaipyle, and aerpent twined 
aiound Opheltes. 

Anton. Fins. Imh. Opheltes in coils of serpent (I ti.) 

L. Yeros. L.C. No. 13. Nnise, a hero, and Opheltes lying dead; also 

serpent 

8 . Severas. M. Fontana, L pL It 18. Hero fighting snake, Opheltes on 
the groan A B. Turin. (1 nt) 

J. Domna. B. M. Hvps^le flying, snake twined around Opheltes. (I it.) 
Plaatilla. A. Z. 1869, No. 11. Serpent coiled over dead Opheltes. Imh. 
(Iv.) 

Domna. Munich. Naked male figoR, facing; at his feet Opheltes, to 
right, snake. (I vi.) 

Also St of COKIKTH. Domitian. Mill. An. 0. 0. pi. iv. 14. Hero fighting 
serpent, who bolds Opheltes in mouth. Imh. (I vn.) 

S, Serema MilL An. 0. 0. pL rv. 16. Similar. Imh. (I viii.) 
Caracalla. Fox. Hero fighting snoko, beneath whom Ophcltus, Hypsipyle 
fleeing. (I IX.) 

The variety in the types representing the fate of Opheltes 
is remarkable, and seems to prove that at Argos the subject was 
a favourite one with artists. For illustrations of the subject 
from vases, &c., see Overbeck’s Seroisehe BUdwerke. Some of 
the above-described coins are published by Dr. Friedlander in 
the Archdol. Zeitung for lh69. 

3. — Paus. n. 15, 3. Kal 3^ teaX Bp6fiov irportOeaa’iv ayuva 

avBpd<rip a>7r\ia'pfvoii Ne/sefmv Travrjyvpti twv 

Symbols of Nemean games (also Heraea, c£ Paus. n. 24, 2). 

JE Anton. Pius. M. ii. 234, 44. Imh. N€M£lA MPA I A. Table, 
peacock, and eagle. 

Anton. Bias. Leake, Suppl 114. N€M€I A in parsley crown. 

M. Aurelius. Yerus. Commodns. 8. Severua Domna. As last 
Domna. Table, on which eagle, wreath, and owl. 

4. —Paus. U. 16, 3. “Opo? ’A7r€<ra? i<rrlv inrkp t^v fiepeap, 

evOa Heptria irpmTov Ail dvtrai Xiyovfftp 'Atreffav^up. 
Symbol of Zeus on Mount ApesAs. (Ckiins of Cleonae.) 

iB S. Severus. Hill, on which a cippus or altar, surmounted by an caglk 
Mus. SancUm. N. S. ii. pi. xxv. No. 219. 
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Domtui. Mot. Arig. i. Imfp. Tin. 18. Similar. 

Gets. Mas. Arig. l. Impp. ix. 187. Similar. 

Herakles clad in lion's skin, resting at the foot of Mount Apesas, 
on the summit of which is an eagle. (Coin of Aboos.) 
Sept. Scr. Berlin, (I x.) 

Heraeum near Argos. (Argive coins.) 

6.—Paus. II. 17, 3. 'Ev Bk ry irpovdip -rp (ikv ’Kaptre^ dyd\- 
fiard ioTiv 

The three Charites, naked, embracing one another (conven¬ 
tional group). 

M Sept SeTenu. Imh. (I xi.) 

6 . —Paus. II. 17, 4. Ti Bk dr/aX/xa rij^ "H/xx? ^1 Bpovov 

KdOr/Tai /xey40ei fx^a, fxiv koI iXi(^t>Toi, 

UoXvKXeiTov Bi epyov frre<m Bi oi (rrii^vot Xaptra^ 
^atp zeal ‘'Xlpa? hr€ipya<Tfxiva<s, xal r&v rp /xiv 

Kapnrov (fiipet ^otaf, rp Bk aicffirTpov . KOKKvya Bi 

ivl o'Kij'irrptp Ka&ffadai /c.t.X. 

Hera sitting, holds pomegranate and sceptre, turreted. 

S. Anton. Pina. B. M. Hion. S. it. 242, 43. (I xn.) 

L. Yerua. B. H. Alto Se]^ Severaa and Carimalla. 

Domna. Overbeck, K, JY. Mtra, pL ni. 8. Imh. (I xiii.) 

Head of Hera, wearing Stephanos adorned with flowers. 

21 El Antonomoua. B. U. Imh. (I XIT.) 

Paus. H. 17, 5. Afyerat Bi -TrapeoTriKivat 
Nau/ewSow &YaXfxa"Il/3t)V. 

Hera and Hebe, peacock between them (cf. below). 

E Anton. Pina. Overbeck, Sera, pi. in. 1. Imb. (I XT.) 

The coins reproduce faithfully the details of the statue of 
Polycleitus, even, in some instances, to the cuckoo on her sceptre 
(I XII.). They are fully discussed in Overbcck’s Kunstmytkobgie 
(u. p. 43). It is elsewhere suggested (Gardner, Coins of Elis, 
p. 19) that the flowers with which the stephanos of Hera is 
adorned on I xiv. are an abridged symbol of the Horae and 
Charites whose figures were introduced in the same place by 
PolycleituA 

'The statue of Naucydes is also repeated on the coin, a 
standing figure with one hand advanced, clad in long chiton. 

7. —Paus. IL 17, 6. Xpvaov Bi xal Xidav Xafiirovrav 'ABpiavbt 

^aaiXevf radzv dreOriKev. 

Peacock (see above). 

Hadrian. B. M. Peacock facing, toil apreod. (I xn.) 

Gordian in. Solonino. B. M. Imh. Peacock to right 

G 2 
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The peacock on Hadrian’s coin is probably a copy of bis 
anathema: that on the later coin may be a merely conventional 
representation. 

Argos. 

8. —Pans. II. 18, 1, ’E/e Mvkijv&v Be i<: "Apyo^ ipxofxevoi'; ii/ 

dpiarepa nfpffAu? irapd rrjv iBov iariv ijp^ov. 

Perseus standing, holding Gorgoneion in right, borpa and 
cldamys in left. 

J& Hadrian. Imh. (I xvii.) 

L. Vuni*. B. M. (I xvm.) AUo Mion. S. iv. 246, 66. 

Sent. Sevenu. B. M. Also Mion. S, it. 249, 86. 

Valerianns. M. S. iv. 255, 124. 

Perseus facing, holds in right harpa, in left Gorgoneion, above 
shield, which rests on cippus. 

S. Sevema. Imh. (I xix) 

S. Sevents. Imh. Cheix, pi. II. 67. To right, Pallas turning away. (I xx.) 
Head of Perseus, winged; in front, harpa. 
jE Ant Pius. Vonicc. (I xxi.) 

The type of Perseus (I xvu. xvui.), which is repeated with¬ 
out variation from the time of Hadrian to that of Severus, 
should be copied from a statue. 

9. —Pans. 19, 3. ‘Apyelott B' t&v ip rp voXet to ivt^avi- 

crrarop iariv ’AweXXoivo? iepov AvkCov’ to pip ovv 
dyaXpa ro iif> pp&p ’AttwXov votppa pv ‘AOrjvaiov 
(cf. Brunn, Or. Kiinttler, i. p. 538; Attains’ date is 
unknown). 

Apollo, naked, left arm resting on pillar, in right, twig 
(Ljcius ?) 

& Vera/. M. S. iv. 245, 63. 

Cf. Paus. II. 19, 8. 'Eorl ro^rot? ia-Tly 'AiroXXtop 'Ayvtevv, 

24, 1. Nao( ’AiroXXoM'o? .... to ilyoXfia to pvv 
X^Xicovy ioTtp opdov, AetpaBi<oTr)^ ’AttoXXoip koXov- 
ptvoi. 

Apollo advancing, naked, drawing arrow from quiver. 

£ H. Ani«L M. it. 235, 45. 

Apollo in Citharoedic costume. 

M Vents. ,B. M. Holds lyre and paten. (I xxii.) 

S. Severus. M. S. iv. 247, 76. Holds lyre and plectrum. 

Caracalla. Imh. Holds lyre and plectrum. (I xxui) 

Plautilla. Scat. J/us. Scd. p. 187, 40. Holds lyre and plectrum. 

J. Domna. M. S. ir. 251, 102. Holds lyre and patera. 

Plautilla. Imb. Holds lyre and patera. (I xxiv.} 

Head of Apollo: Wolf; tripod. 

At Anton. B. K. 
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10. —Pans. II. 19, 4i-7. Bo^/jo?, ■jrtirofqfUva iv rvtrtp ravpov 

XwAtow, aiiv Si avrott -jrapdiyov a^(«urav 
irirpav riu ravpov. 

Battle of bull and wolf. 

is Anton. Imh. BMien «. Jirgct, p. 56, No. 17. 

11. —Paus. 11. 20, 1. ''AyaXptd itrrt ica$i)ftevov A*o? MetXt;^tou, 

Xidov XtvKOv, IIoXu^XetToi; 8^ Ipr/ov. 

Cf. 19, 7. A«o 9 ^oavov. 19, 8. Bw/i'O? 'Terjow Atdv. 20, 6. 
Aioi lepov’ZtoTrjpof. 21, 2. At '9 22,2. 

"AyaXfta apxttiov Atdf. 24, 3. ’Ew’ oKpq. Si eon 
Aapiarj At« hrUXtjo'iv Aapiaaiov mo'? .... to 8f 

aydXfia ^vXov, k.t.X . ipravOa avad^para Ktlrai 

Kal £XXa Kal Zevv ^oavov, Svo fiiv ^ rrt^vKapiev 
o<f>6aXpov^, rplrov Si irrl rov fiercovov, 

Zeus seated, holds patera and sceptre. 

M Anton. Pius. M. S, iv. 242, 42. 

M. AuroUna M. S. nr. 244, 56. 

L. Verns. (K xxv.) 

Zeus seated, holds eagle or Victory. 

JB Sept Severus. Holds eagle. 

Plsntilla Holds yiotory. Mion. li. 236, 50. (K xxvi.) 

Zeus striding, naked, holds eagle and thunderbolt. 

S, Plautilla M. S. rr. 263, 112. Sestini 
Head of Zeus. 

K Hsdhan. M. S. lY. 240, 28. Imh. (Exxvn.) 

L. Vents. M. S. nr. 245, 58. 

Pans. U. 20, 3. TooTatt; S' arravriKpti Ne/ietoo Aid? iariv 
Upiv, ayaXpa opBov j^aXjcowtr, Thirty Avaimrov. 

Zeus, naked, standing, sceptre in right hand; eagle at his feet. 
JB Hadrian. B. M. 

M. Aureliua Imh. (E xrviii.) 

Sept Serema B. M. Ac. 

J. Domna M. S. iv. 251, 90. Plantills. M. S. nr. 253, 113. 

The number of statues of Zeus at Argos is so large that it is 
not possible to be sure whether we have copies of any of them 
on coins. It is possible that the type 6rst described (K xxv.) 
may reproduce the figure of the Zeus Meilichins; and the type 
of the head of Zeus is decidedly fine and early; we may suspect 
it to be a reminiscence of the head of Polycleitus’ statue. With 
more confidence we may suppose that the standing Zeus of the 
coins (K xxvni.) is a copy of Lysippus’ statue; for in this case 
the coin-type persists practically unchanged through several 
reigns. 
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But in all these cases the evidence of copying is internal 
rather than external; we therefore prefer to leave the matter 
for future discussion. 

12.—Paus. XI. 20, 8. Ilepav Si tov Ne/ie/ow Atd? 
ix iraXatordrov vadv, el St), &c. 

Tyche standing, holds comucopiae. 

X Anton. Third century, B.a B. M. Holds petcra end eomnoopieo. (K xxix.) 
M. Anrelins. Imh. Holds patera end cornnoopiee. 

Ia. Veras. M. 8. iv. 246, 65. Holds peters end oornncopiee. 

8 . &Tetus. M. IL 28S, 47. Holds petote eml comncopiee. At her foot 
liter. 

Bomne. Imh. Gets. M. ll. 236, 61. Holds Mtere end oornncopiee. 
Domne. Rev. Beige, 1860, pL ll. 12. Holds mader and comaoraiae. 
Cerscella. linh. OSirret^, holding sceptre end cornnoopiee. (K xxx.) 

Head of Tyche, turreted. 

£ Ant Bins. K. ll. 234, 41. (K xxxi.) 

M. Anrelins. M. 8. iv. 244, 57. - 

15. —Paus. II. 19, 6. TA Se foava ’A^poSt'nj? xal 'Epfiov, to 

fih> ’Ewetov Xiyovo’tv ipyov elvat, k.t.X. Cf. 19, 7. Kat 
’Ep/ifji e? Xvpag irolijaiv j^eXtovijv ^pxeov. 

Hermes standing, right arm resting on trunk of tree, in left 
cadueeus and chlamys. 

& Sept ScTems. Imh. (E xxxii.) Vlcrenoe. (E xxxiu.) 

Apparently a copy of a statue. 

14.—Paus. n. 20, 8. TlXtgviov Se eta-tv iireipiyctaptivot 
Xi6(p KXeofiii teal Blrotv, owrot re IXxoirrev r-^v 
S/ui(av /cal iir avT0 dyovref rifv ftrjrepa eg to 
’H paiov. 

Cleobis and BiTON drawing their mother in a chariot. 

£ Domna. Copenhagen. (E xxxiv.) 

Fleutilla. ArA. Z. 1869, pL 23, 9. 

Dr. Friedlander has already {Archaol. Zeii. 1869, p. 98) 
brought this numismatic type into coimexion with the words of 
Pausanias. But various treatments of the group may, of course, 
have been familiar to the die-sinker, and there is nothing to 
prove that he copied the relief seen by the Traveller. 

16. —Paus. n. 21, 1. '"Eart Si vod? 'AaKXifmov. Cf. 23, 4 

below. 

Asklepios standing, with usual attributes. 

£ Sept Severns. Imh. (E xxxv.) 

16.—Paus. II. 21, 9. To Si tepov rijg Aefrovg Hart ptiv oi 
ftaxpav TOV rpowalov, t4x>^ ^i Td ayaXfta Upa^treXovg' 
Tr)v Si eiteova vapd t§ Se/p rrjg rrapdevov XXeeptt' 
ovofid^ovat. 
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Lkto, right hand raised to shoulder, the left extended over 
sTnall figure of Chlogis. 

JE H. Anreliiu. Imh. (E xxxtl) 

Sept Sevenu. Imh. Choix, pi. II. 68. (K xxxvii.) 

J. jOomsa B. M. (E xxxviii.) Hilliogcn, St/U. pi. iii. 82. 

Caracullo. Xev. JBtlge, I860, pi. UL 1. 

The same group in a temple. 

X Anton. Ros. M. 8. it. 243, 48. Wicsny, xvn. 879. 

This is a clear instance of the copying on coins of a statue, 
and very instructive. One coin figured (K XXXVII.) differently 
represents the action of Iieto’s right hand, wliich clearly, on the 
later coins, seems raised to a quiver on her shoulder. On this 
coin also the head of Leto is turned to the left, on the other 
‘ coins to the right. But it is easy to see that these slight varia¬ 
tions only arise from the fact that in the case of the first coin the 
artist made an attempt to represent the statue from the front, 
while in the case of the later coins it is depicted in profile. Com¬ 
bining our representations v/e can form a fairly complete notion 
of the statue of Praxiteles. Leto stood clad in a long chiton with 
diplois, holding some object (a torch?) in her left hand, and 
raising her right to her shoulder. The small figure of Chloris 
was close to her elbow, clad like the goddess herself. 

17. —Paus. n. 22, 1. ’AvriKpv Bk roD pyij/iaio<: t£>i> yvvaiK&v 

A^fitfrpoi! i<mv Upov ivLKX'qatv IleXao^iSo?. Cf. 18, 3. 
AijprjTpof Mvo-fa; Upov. 21, 4. Ketrat tow Jlvppov ra 
oara iv Up^ Aijp/r)Tpo<!. 

Deheter standing. 

M Hadrian. M. S. iv. 241, 84. Wiczay, pL xnL 878. Holds sceptre and 
ears of com. 

Hadrian. H. 8. IV. 241, 33. Holds scep^ and poppy bead. 

Ant. Rns. H. 8. iv. 243, 49. Paris. Holds in both hands ears of corn 
and poray heads. 

li. Vems. M. 8. iv. 246, 6A Vaillant. Holds in both hands ears of corn 
and poppy heads. 

8. Sercma. Sf. S. IV. 247, 77. Uua Font. Holds in both hands care of 
com and poppy heads. 

J. Domna. U. 8. rv. 251, 104 .Turin. Holds in both hands cars of corn 
and poppy heads (E xxxix.) 

Flantilla. Jl.' 8. rv. 268, llA Holds in both hands ears of com and 
poppy heads. 

H. Anrmus. Imh. Holds in both hands eats of corn and poppy heads. 

18. —Paus. n. 22, 5. Mrra Bi ravra AiouKoCptov vooo. 

The Dioscuri on horseback. 

JE 8. 8eTenis. Hion. 8. rr. 248, 85. Wiesay, pL xvii. 882. 

19. —^Paus. n. 22,6. HXtfcrlov Sk rav 'AvaxTuv EtXij^vUn 

iepbv avddf)fui'^\ivrj^. (cf. 18, B.'ltpov iariv EiXet^Wto?). 
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Eilkithuia, holding in each hand a torch,one raised,one lowered. 
£ Commodiu. M. S. it. 246, 71. (Arig. n. 81, 210.) 

M. Aarelins. Berlin. Two each figures, each with ijuiTtr at hack, an altar 
between them. (K xu) 

The reason for supposing this tjpe to represent Eileithuia 
lies in the fact that there is a type almost identical at Aegium 
in Achaia, which reproduces a statue of Eileithuia accurately 
described by Pausanias (vii. 23, 6), rats' r^ fiiv iv evOv 

iKTirarcu, rp avi^fi 8^5a. The quiver might seem more 
appropriate to Artemis; but she could scarcely be, like 
Eileithuia, duplicated. 

20. —Pans. II. 22, 7. Uipav iar'iv 'E/edT7jv vaSi, S*oira Be rd 

SyaXfia tprfov roOro \i6ov, ra B' u’lravriKpv ;^aX*a 
'EKurrj^t teal ravra ayd\p.aTa ,to plv IIoXvteXetTOt eTrobjae, 
TO 8e aBe\<f>6^ IIoXoAcXeiTOV Nav/cvSrjr }A66covoi. 

Hecatk triformis. 

JR Hadrian. Leake, iAtr. Cfr. p. 20. 

Sabina. M. S. it. 242, 41. (Mna Font pL ii. 17.) Munich. (K xu.) 

21. —Paus. n. 22, 9. ’Ev Be ry yvpvcuri^ ry Ki/XapdySon 

Eairavela ia-Tlv ’Adrfva. Cf. 21, 8. 'AOpvaf 8i iBpv~ 
caadat 'S,d\Triyyo<: lepov <f)a<Tiv ’llyiKeav. 

Athens standing, holding patera, shield, and spear. 

.£ Hadrian. M. S. it. 240, 27, 

Athene with Perseus. See Perseus. 

22. —Paus. II. 24, 3 . 'Ett &irpa Be i<rTt t§ Aapicjj . 

arat 'AOpvdt Bi vadr ^art 0w Cf. 24, 2. Tow 

AeipaBtd>Tov Be ’AttoXXoiwot e^eTai, flip lepdv 'A0r)vav 
. 'O^vBepKovf KaXovftiyi}^ AiopijSovt dvddrtpa. 2.3, 5. 

Aiyovffi . dyaXua Ktiadat wapd ‘A$r}ya^ 

t6 iictcofu<r6iv e^ TX/ow. 

Archaic Palladium. 

At Autou. Fourth oentuiy. R M. 
iE Verna. M. S. iv. 245, 60. Arig. it. 50, 0. 

Palladium in temple on the Larissa. 

./E Antoninus Pius. Inih. B. M. (Kxui.) 

Sept Sevenia B. hi. 

Doirma. M. S. iv. 251, 100. Arig. 

PiOHEDES advancing, holds sword and Palladium. 

At Anton. Fourth centniy. B. M. Imh. (K xliii.) 

Auton. Fonrth centurT. B. hf. At hia feet awan. 

JE Anton. Pina Imh. (E xuv.) M. S. iv. 244, 52, 63. 

Diomedes, .sword in hand, standing before statue of Pallas, on 
which he lays hands. 

■ Jf, Sept SeTMTUa. Mna. Pont. l. p. 66, 21. 
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Diomedes seated on altar, his leg bent under him, holds sword 

and Palladium. 

JR Hadrian. B. M. (K xtv.) 

It would seem from the not very clear language of Pausanias, 
that there was a temple of Athene Oxyderkes on the slope of 
the Acropolis-hill, and another of Athene on the summit. In 
one of these temples would be probably the statue supposed to 
have been brought by Diomedes from Ilium. A jtriori one 
would naturally suppose this statue to have been in the temple 
first mentioned, said to have been dedicated by Diomedes. But 
the coins appear to prove that this was not the case; but that 
the Ilian Palladium was set up in the temple on the summit of 
the bill. For the archaic image of Pallas, which on some coins 
(K XLUi.) Diomedes carries, is identical in details with the 
image represented on other coins (K XLil.) as occupying the 
temple on the Acropolis. In form it is an ordinary archaic 
Palladium, representing the goddess as stiff and erect, holding 
a spear in her raised right hand, and a shield on her left arm. 
Below, the figure passes into a mere column. 

23.—Pans. It 28, 1. Naov etrriv iy Sefry Aiovva-ov' to hi 
ayaXfia elvai \iyov<Ttv (ancient). Cf. 23, 7. 

Aiovvffov va6i Kpriaiov, and 24, 7. 

Dionysus standing; holds kantharos and thyrsos. 
iC Hadiian. M. ll. 234, 40. (E xlvi.) 

' Hadriin. M. S. iv. 241, 35. 'With panther. 

Commodus. hi. S. iv. 246, $8. 

CaracalU. hi. S. ir. 252,107. 

This representation of Dionysus is of a very unusual type. 
The god appears to be beardless, though this is not certain. He 
is enveloped in the folds of an ample himation, and holds an 
upright thyrsos in his left hand. 

24. — Pans. II. 23, 4. Td S’ iiri^aviaraTov 'Apytioi^ tS>v 
'A<7K\7jineimv diyaXfia thjl&v ^et KaB^pevov ’A<r/c\ri- 
vtiv \idov XeuKoO, xai Trap' avrhv ian)Kev ’Tyieia' 
KaOrjinai Si xal ol Tronjaavre^ rtt aydX/iaTa, 

Affll ’S.TpaTav. 

Asklkpios seated on throne; in front of him, snake. 

JR Sept Several. B. M. (K xlvii.) 

Domna. M. S. iv. 251, 103. Wicany, xvil. 887. 

'VtIrrUn. hi. S. iv. 255, 125. 

Htoieia standing, her right hand extended over an altar, around 

which twines a snake; in her left, patera. Cf. Tyche above. 
JR G«ta. Jmh. M. S. iv. 253, 116. (K XLViii.) 
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Xenophilus and Strato lived probably late in the third 
century B.C., if we may judge from a tablet bearing their names 
published by Ross, Inscr. Intd. I, No. 58, in which we find the 
forms A and o. There seems every probability that the coins 
reproduce their types of the Asklepios and Hygieia. Both are 
very unusual. The Asklepios is apparently a copy of the statue 
of Thrasymedes at Epidaums, and is of thoroughly Fheidian 
type. The Hygieia is an interesting and remarkable type, differ¬ 
ing, I think, from all known statues of the goddess. She is 
cl^ in a long chiton, and wears an overdress, of which the end 
hangs over her left arm. 

25. —Pans. n. 23, 7. Y-ararfeoiv oUoBofifj/io, iir avTw Si 

6 j^aX«oO? daXa/409, 5 k 'AKpt<rc6i irore ^ttI (ftpovpa 
Buyarpd^ ivoifice. 

Danae receiving the golden shower, seated on throne. 

Hadrian. 6. H. (L zux.) 

Although this is probably the only appearance of Danae on 
coins, the attribution is fairly certain. Banae’s face is turned 
upwards; ber bosom is bare, her extended hands grasp the ends 
of her garment Parallel representations on vases and in wall 
paintings may be foimd in Overbeck, Kurutmyth., n. p. 406. 

26. —Paus. II. 24,1. ’Avtoprttv Si ’AKpovoXtp Ian pev 

rry; ’Ajcpaiai "Hpai t5 Upov. 

Head of JuNO Lanuvina in goat-skin (?). 

Sapt Sarenu. Hua Font ii. pi. v. 14. 

27. —^Paus. II. 24, 2. To araSiov, ev t6v iyUva rp 

All Kal tA 'Hpala ar/ovaiv. 

Wreath of Heraea. See also Nemea. 

M Sapt. SeTerui. Leaka, Add. 167. Arek. Z. 1848, p. 151. (HP A I A, palm.) 
Sapt Saranu. Kanner, St FlorUn, pL in. 6. (HP A I A, iliield.} 

Domna. M. S. iv. 252, 106. HP€A. 
data. H. S. IV. 264, 117. Arigoni(t) 

28. —Paus. n. 24, 2. T«k Air^xnrrov iraCStov .... pvrjpa. 

ptkv yup aird r&v awfidrav itnavda ai Kt<f>a\at. 

A DAUGHTEB of Danaus, holding in each hand a head. 

JR Ant Pina. M. S. IV. 2^3, 46. 

This description is scarcely to be relied on; the figure may be 
a Maenad, or Demeter, holding ears of com in each hand. 

29. —Paus. II. 26, 1. KavA piv Sf) tovto 'A^poS/vij? xetTai 

^oavov, npSi Si rfXlov Svaph<: 'Apeoi?. tlvai Si rh 
ayaXpara TloXwelxov^ \iyovaiv dvad^para. 
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Ares standing to right belmcted ; holds in loft hand, 
branch (?). 

JZ Hadiiazi. Laake, Ewr. p. 20. 

Antinoiu. U. S. iv. 242, 40. (Qotha.) 

S. Sererns. (L1*) 

Aphrodite standing to loft, in long drapery; with right hand 
drawing forward her veil; before her, dolphm. 

.£Ant. Pioi. Vems. Imh. (Lu.) 

The dolphin may refer to the river Charadrua which flowed 
close to the temple. The figure of Aphrodito is stiff and 
archaic, and closely draped. 

30.—Other types at Argos: 

Isis standing, holds sistrum and vessel. 

Jfi Hadrian. Hnnioh. 

Mamaea. Imk. 

Isis seated, suckling Horns (?) 

^Hadrian. B. M. (L ul) 

Female figure with wheel on hand (Nemesis ?}. 

£ Sep. SeTcros. M. S. ly. 248, 70/80. 

Carncalla. Wiez. xvil. 386. 

Female figure holding wheel on basis? 
iESap. SevonuL Imb. (Lull.) M. Font. II. 15. 

Shrine; Herakles in it. 

£ S. Serema. Imb. H. S. iv. 249, 01. 

Female figure seated to left, on rock; male figure approaching 
her with hand raised. (Phaedra and Hippolytus ?) 

.£ Hadrian. SL Florian. (L r-ry.) 

Poet (Homer ?) seated, a scroll in his hand.' 

£ M. Aural M. S. nr. 244, SB. 

Verna M. ii. 286, 46. Imh. (L ly.) 

Draped male figure holding by the throats two serpents. 

£ Hadrian. B. M. Imh. (L l<yi.) 

Terminal figure, male. 

£ Hadrian. Imb. Cf. Votui. B M. 

Temple key: Symbol B. 

M £ Anton. B. M. Imb. &o. 

Head of Faustina the Elder, wearing Phrygian cap. 

.£M. Aur. Imb. 

Head of Julia Domna, wearing Phrygian cap. 

£ S. S«», Turin. 

Epidaurus. 

1.—Paus. II. 26. ’AffrcXijwioO Sk Upav /uiXiCTa elvat rijv yr/v 

M \6y(p <rvfi^i^T)tc€ roi^e ... (Coronis)_ iicrCdrtat 

_ Toy TratSa .... €KK(iftev^ Bi iSlBov fiiv ot ya\a fiia t&p 
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TTtpl rh Spoi voifttuPOfUvotv aiyav, i(f>v\aiTire Sk o kvcov 

6 70V aiTToXiov <f)povp6<{ . 'Apeffddvav evpoirra hrt- 

dviififfai riv iraZ^a ave\i<T6ai xal. k.t.\. 

Shepherd finding Asklepios suckled by a goat, among trees. 

M Ant Pin*. Imh. (L t) Panofkn, Atklepiot, <£ic. pi. L 2. 

CamcalU. Pknofkn, le. I. 1. Vienna. Mnller, D. M. ll. 759. 

Head of Asklepios. 

jR .£ Anton. B. M. (L it) Imh. 

2.—Pans. It. 27, 2. Tov Si 'Acr/cXirn-ioO to ayaX/ui . . 

TrevoirfTcu iXii^avro^ teal 'xpvoov' ti/qvvti Si iirlypafipa 
TOV tipyaafiivov elvai ^paavu’^tnrfv ’Aptyvarov Hdptov’ 
KuBijrat Si iirl ffpSvov fiaKTfjpiav Kpar&v, Si iripav 
tS>v yeipS>v vrrkp Ke<f)aXfj^ SpdteovTO^, Kal 0 ( fcal 

Kvtov TrapaKaraKtlfuvo<s TreirolriTat. 

Ahhlepios seated, with dog and snake. 

At Anton. Fourth century. Berlin. SL 1855, pL xxx. 3, he. B. U. 

Munich (L tit) Imh Ac. 

iE Auton. Athena, 5431, A. (Dog behind Mat) 

Uadxian. Berlin. SU 1870,j>. 16, 9. (Dog behind aeat) 

Ant Pina B. M. Iinh Leake, p. 61. (No dog.) 

M. Ante]. Athena, No. 1481, b. Dog behind. (L ip.) 

Asklepios as above, in temple. 

JE Ant Piua B. M. (L v.) Mue. Fontana, l. lU. S. No dog. 

Dog reclining. 

jE Anton. B. M. Imh. 

Pans. n. 27, 6. ‘'Errrt /iiv 'A<TKXt)Trtov Xovrpdv. 

Cupping-vases and thymiaterion. 

£ Auton. B. M. Inih. 

Cupping-vase on coins of Achaean league. 

These coins, which have been repeatedly published, and are 
discussed in the histories of ancient sculpture, ore generally 
allowed to repeat the statue by Thrasymedes. They agree with 
the words of Pausanias, even to the attitude of the dog, -rrapa- 
KaTaKtlfuvo<i. They thus furnish a strong aipiiuent that in 
other cases also we may expect to find on coins fairly exact 
copies of works of sculpture. For the connexion of the dog 
with the Epidaurian worship, see Bev. Arch. 1884, n. pp. 78, 
129, 217. 

3.—Pans. IL 27, 6. ’Ajrrwptpo?. ifroiffae Si xal ’TyteCa 

vadv xat ’Ao-AfXijirt^ kou, 'AiroXXtovt iTrUXriatv Aiyv-‘ 

tttIok. Cf. 27, 5. ’Eptov Sk to5 &Xoov<; . i<TTtv 

. iyaXpa ’Httiom;?. 29, 1. T^/tevo? Sij eariy 

'AaKXijiriov, Ka\ iydXfiara 6 $eo^ airrbf koI 'Hwtdvr;' 
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ywatxa Bi tlpat r^y ’Hirioyriv ’Ao/e\i)mov <paai. ravrd 
eartv iv vvaL6p<f> \idov Uaplov. 

Standmg figure of AsUepios. 

£ J. Kaen. Mion. II. 289, 73. Mus. Fameae. 

Hyqieu standing in round temple. 

£ Ant Pins. H. S. iy. 265, 155. Af. F»ntana, p. 67, 2 and 8. Munich. 
(L VL) 

Hygieia or Epioxe standing, feeds serpent from patera, clad 
in long drapery. 

£ Anton. Fourth centurr. if. Jfunter, xxvi. 13. B. M. (L Yll.) linh. Iio. 
Ant Pins. Mion. ll. 289, 71. Holds sosptre and patera. 

It is unfortunate that the coin wMch represents Hygieia in 
her temple is so indistinct that the details cannot be with 
certainty recovered. Her right hand appears to be extended, 
and to hold a patera; and a serpent is visible to left. 

The figure which I have termed Hygieia or Epione occurs on 
early coins. Epione is the more likely attribution, as that deity 
was from early times acknowledged at Epidaurus as the wife of 
Asklepios, whereas Hygieia does not seem to have been there 
recognised publicly until the times of the Antonincs. 

4.—Paus. H. 27, 7. 'Opov ovopa^ofuvov Kwopriov, MaXearoi; 

Si ’AttoXXoii/ov lepoy iv avr^. rovro (jLiv B^ t&v a.pj(alci>v. 
Apollo Citharoedus. 

dS Anton. Copouhagtn. 

Head of Apollo, laur. 

At £ Autou. B. M. Ac. 

•5.—Paus. U. 28, 1. Apdxovrr; Si oiXotnol xal ertpov yivov ev 
TO ^avOoTepov fieirov T^t ^ooa? Upol piv tow ’A<TK\t}tnov 
■ vofU^ovrai. 

Serpent. 

£ Anton. B. M. Inih. At. HwUer, xxxtl 18. 

Ser. Alexander. M. S. iv. 261, 157. D'Ennarjr. 

6.—Other types : 

Poseidon naked, standing to left; holds in right, dolphin ; in 
left trident. 

Cancallo. B. M. (L vill.) 

The figure is identical with that of the standing Poseidon on 
the coins of Corinth, which we have shown to he a copy of the 
colossus which stood in the harbour at Cenebreae. 

Aegina. 

1 .— Pauf. U. 29, 6. HXtjfflov Si tow Xc/jUvo<i iv ^ paXiCTa 
Sppi^ovTai va6<! iarrtv 'At^poBCrrfi, 
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Semi-circular PORT, within it, ship; above, hexastyle temple 
of colonnade, in the midst of it a door, up to which 
steps lead. 

jE J. Dornn*. Sestini, M. Foniana, p. 49, 4. Imh. (L I.) 

Aphrodite draped, holds branch and apple (Venus Victrix). 

M Pkntills. Sestini, if. Fontana, p. 60, No. 7. 

Tortoise. 

JI M Anton. B. M. Ac. 

There still exist at Aegina remains of two harbours (Leake, 
Morta, n. 486), both of which are inclosed by two moles, and 
either of wluch would correspond to the representation on the 
coin. Pausanios mentions lx>th, one as the general harbour, 
near which was the temple of Aphrodite, the other as the secret 
harbour, near which was a large theatre. On the coin the 
building in the background looks less like a temple than a 
theatre, market, or wharf. 

2. —Pans. n. 29, 6. ’Er i'n-i(f>ave<rTdT^ woXfo)? to 

A-iaKtiov KoXovfitpov. 

Aeacus seated as judge of the dead. 

M Imperial of uncertain city. 

Frtedl&ndsr, Arch. Z. 1871, p. 79. 

3. —Paus. IL 30, 1. ’AirdXXesi/t fikv Bff fdavov yvftv6v itrrt 

Ttji itrijfuplov. 

Archaic nude figure of Apollo right, holds bow and branch. 

iS Anton. B. M. (Lii.) 

In this case the coins furnish us with a copy of an early 
work of Aeginetan art It is distinctive that the legs are 
represented one in advance of the other: and the anatomy 
seems to be clearly marked. 

4. —Paua II. 80, 2. ©ewv Si Aiyitf^rat riftSxnv '^Korrqv 

ftdXtffTa . ^iavov Si ipyov Mvpeovo?, iv • 

irpoctoiriv re KaX ri Xotirov aa/ia, 

Hecate with three bodies. 

X Sept Severua Artk. Z. 1848, pL ix. 6. Imh. (L lu.) 

Pl^tilla St. Floruun, pi. IL 7. B. M. 

5. —Paus. IL 30, 3. Ilpi? to Spo<i toO UayeWi/v/ov toCtrA 

ioTtp 'A^a/av ttpop, 

Aphaia (6ritomarti.s) standing by Zeus; holds arrow and torch. 

X CaxacollxL Sestini, Mus. Fontana, pL It. 7. 

This engraving and the description of Sestini are not to be 
trusted implicitly, especially as Aphaia is represented with a 
turreted crown, and carries an arrow in a very unusual way. 
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6 . — Paus. n. 30, 4. Td Ilaj/eXXj/woj', Srt fii/ tov At^f to 

Upiv dXko rh SpoK d^iokoyov oiiBiv. roCro Bi t6 

lepov yA'fovaiv AUucov •noiijvai Au. 

Zeus standing by Aphaia, holds thunderbolt and scoptre. 

M Cmcalla. te. 

Zeus striding, holding eagle and thunderbolt. 

£ S«pt SoTenu. M. S. ill. 600, 62. 

Domna. B. M. (L iv.) 

CaiaeoUa. Mion. IL 1m, 88. 

7. —Other types at A(^na: 

Hermes carrying ram, facing. 

Sept Ser. Athena. (L T.) 

Hermes carrying ram to right. 

PlantiUa. Vienna. (L ▼!.) 

Small temple, tetrastyle, prostyle. 

Sept Ser. Munich. (L vii.) 

Demeter. 

Pallas. (The temple of Athene is mentioned by Herodotus, 
but not by Pausonias.) 

Nike. 

Two female figures standing. 

M. 8. in. 601, 66. 

Nemesis (?) with cornucopiao. 

Poseidon standing. 

Bearded terminal figure. 

PlantiUa. B. H. (L vni.) 

Prow of ship. 

B. M. 

The tjrpe of Hermes carrying a ram (L v. vi.) must almost cer¬ 
tainly be a copy of some work of Aeginetan art, such as the statue 
of the same subject by Onatas, preserved at Olympia: the 
Olympian statue, however, wore a chlamys and a chiton, 
whereas the figure on the coins is altogether naked, like that 
on the coins of Tanagra, wliich represents the Hermes Crio- 
phorus of Calamis. The stretching of arms and legs on the coin 
VL is quite characteristic of Aeginetan art. 

Troezen. 

1. — Paus. IL 30,6. *A&T)vdv re tri^ovai IloXxdja koX X9fvt.d.Ba 
ovopd^ovre^ rifv avT^v, koI TLoceiBApa BcuriXia ivi- 
icXrjaiv' xal B*) KaX vopurpa avroi^ to dp^atov iTriarjpa 
^e« Tpiatvav KaX 'ABijva^ Trpoaomov. 
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Coin, olrv. head of Athene bound with taenia only; rtv. trident. 
At Anton. B. M. &e. (M i. ii.) 

S with helmeted head o{ PalU*. B. M. 

The identification of the head on the figured coins as Athene 
may be disputed, and is doubted by Irahoof. But Pausanias in 
his statement as to the coins of Troezen must be repeating 
matter of common notoriety; and he must refer to the coins 
of the autonomous series, before one side was occupied by the 
head of an emperor. The head on the silver, M L n., is so bold 
and strong that it has been taken for that of Apollo; but in 
some cases it wears an earring, which seems conclusive as to its 
feminine character. And, if it be feminine, it is more likely, 
even apart from Pausanias’ express statement, to belong to 
Athene, rather than any other goddess. Tlie absence of the 
helmet is not unusual in case of early representations of Athene. 

2. —Cf. 32, 5. ’Ev Si Tp dfcpoTToXei l,6evidSot acoXok- 
• fiivr)^ va6<: imv 'ABrjpa^. ai>r6 Si eipydo-aro rpt ffeoD 

rh ^6avov KdXXov 

Citadel surmounted by temple (tetrastyle). 

A Commodui. Arigoni xv. 51, 8. TuHn. (M in.) 

Sept Sovenu. B. M. On eiUier ride olive and cypren. (H tv.) 

Domna M. S. xv. 271, 208. On either ride olive and cypruet. 

The olive is spoken of by Pausanias, 31, 10; laurel, 31, 8; 
myrtle, 32, 3: all sacred trees with historio.s. 

Athene (archaic) resembling a Palladium. 

A Commodtis. B. M. (M v.) 

This figure of Pallas may be described in the very words 
already used in describing that at Cleonae, which we supposed 
to be copied from the work of Dipoenus and Scyllis. This is , 
evidence, so far as it goes, that Gallon adhered to the same 
general scheme as the Cietan artists; although, of course, we 
must not press the argument, as the die-sinkers may have 
intended merely to portray the general type of an archaic 
Athene, as in A XI. 

3. —Pans. U. 31, 1. "Ev rfj ayopf Tpoi^pvimv voi? kuI arfdX- 

para 'ApTip4Z6<i ierrt Eeorst'pav* Cf. 30, 7. Ouro? 
(Saron) rp "ZapavtSt to tepov 'Apre/jUSi uKoSopperev. 
31, 4. II\p<r/op Si TOW Oearrpov Aw/rex'av vcmv ’AprepiSos 
l-7Toipaev ‘iTm-oXwTov. 

Artemis as a huntre.ss. 

A Sept. Sovonu. Imh. Holds torch end bow, dog by her pntening stag. 

(M vi.) 
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Sept SeTenu. U. S. iv. 2S8, 200. Hold* torch, dog by her, pnrtuing stag. 

Sept Sercms. H. S. vr. 201. Draws arrow from quiver. 

Csrocallo. Aiig. J. 116, 185. Holds arrow and how, dog pursuing stag. 

4.—Paus. II. 81, 6. To /lep iepbv rov ’Airo'XXwi'o? rov Qeaplov 
KaratTKeviaai fiev Utr^ea e<f>a<rav. Cf. 82, 2. ’Evro? 
rov 'trtp{,p6\ov vaot iariv ’ArrdXXwt'o? "E.trt,^a-n)plov, 

AioftJ^Sov^ avdOrjfia. 

Apollo bolding an arrow and leaning on a tripod, around which 
is twined a serpent. 

JB, Sept Severus. M. S. iv. 268, 160. 

. 5. —Paus. U. 31, 6. Tow Bi "E/s/mowo? towtow kuI rd t&p 
A ioaxovpuv ^oavd eVre. 

Archaic figures of the Diosctmi facing, altar between them. 

.£ Commodus. Imh. (Mvil.) 

This coin-type is valuable as furnishing evidence—probably 
the only extant evidence—of the style and date of the artist 
Hermon of Troezen. The Dioscuri stand naked, with long hair, 
both arms extended before them, not unlike, in attitude, to the 
Apollo of Oanachus, but more primitive. Their proportions 
seem to be decidedly slight 

6 . —Paus. U. 31, 10. ■'EoTi /cal Aid? lephv hrUXi^atv 

%orripo<t. 

Zeus standing, holds eagle and sceptre. 

.£ Sept. ScTetus. M. S. iv. 268, 198. Vaillaut. 

7. —Paus. II. 32, 1. 'IrrvoXvrtp Bi ©i/crew? ripepc^ re 

iiTK^aviararop dveirat, /cal wac? iv ixn^ xal SyaX/id 
iarip dpxdiov. 

HiPPOLYTUS as a hunter, on foot, holding spear, and leaning on 
tree; dog beside him. 

JB, Comraodno. Fox, Uned. Coins, tx. 100; Leaks, E\ir. Or. odd. 165. (M vm.) 
Hippolytus leading a horse, accompanied by a dog. 

JR Commodua. M. 8. iv. 268, 196. Arigoui, ii. 32, 228. 

Hippolytus with spear and sword before Phaedra (or her nurse), 
who approaches him in attitude of supplication. 

JR Sept Severus. H. S. iv. 269, 204. Milliug. 1831, pi. rv. 22 (who regards 
the pair as Theseus and Aethra). 

8. —^Paus. n. 32, 3. Kal mdv vrrep avrov 'AtppoBirrj^ Kara- 

a-Kowiai. Cf. 32, 6. Nadw. 'A^poBirr]^ ’AKpala<s. 

32, 7, ’A(ppoBiT7)<; 'iarriv Updv Nw/*^/o?. 

Aphrodite standing, holds apple in left hand, and lifts her 

veil with right, 
is Commodus. Imh. (Mix.) 

Domns. M. S. rv. 270, 206. Theup. ‘ 

H.S.—VOL. VI. 
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This type, the idea of which is taken from statues of Roman 
times, perhaps that of Arcesilaus, seems to represent Aphrodite 
Nymphia. 

9. — Faus. It. 32, 4. Tov Si ’A<r*X?;irto& to ivfoXfia hrotijae 
fiiv 'Htfiodeot, Tpot^jft'ior oo/c’Ao/cXTTrroK dXXd eiKova 
'IttitoXi/tow (ftaalv elvat. 

Asklefios standing at altar, snake-entwined staff in left hand. 
M Commodiu. M. S. iv. 268, 196. Arif. u. 18, 227. 

The figiue of Asklepios seems, so fai* as can be judged firom 
the unsatisfactory engraving, to be of the ordinary conventional 
type; and, therefore, to offer no explanation of Pausanias' 
curious statement. 

10. —^Paus. n. 32, 4. Kol oiKiav ISuv olSa 'IvrroX.vrov irpo 

Si avTrj^ iffrlv 'HpoxXetof fcaKovfiivt) Kpijt>i}. 

Fountain, a pillar with lion sitting thereon, water flowing into 
basin fiom between his feet 
M Commodns. M. Athens, 4476.8. (H x.) 

11. —Pans. II. 32, 7, IJerpa 0»7<r£W? ovopa^opivrf, pera/SaXovera 

Kal avTT] TO Svopa dveXo/iA/ov Oijcreo); vw’ av-rf) Kp'i)vXSa% 

Ti? ’Ai 7 e«i)? «ral ^i4>o<{. Cf. 31,1. ©ijo-eu?. ijviKa 

’Aartplava rdv MiVo> KaTorfuvKrdptvo’; ivierpey^tv. 
Theseus, naked, lifting the rock. 

M Commodns. B. M. (H xi.) 

Sept Severua. M. S. iv. 269, 205. Wicaiy, xxxt. 698. 

Geta. fi. AI. 

Flulipptu, Jun. B. M. 

The identity of this type through several reigns may indicate 
for it an origin in sculpture. 

Theseus slaying the Minotaur. 

M Commodua M. il 242, 87. Tniin. 

12. — Other types : 

Tyche at altar; holds patera and comucopiae. 

M Comniodiu. B. H. (M xil) 


Metuana. 

1.—Paus. II. 34, 1. Toy Si TroXiapaTOi Tpiaxovra ttov ardSia 
\ovTpd Oeppd, (petal Si 'Avrirfivov tov Arfp/ijrplov 
MaxeSoveov 0aai\(vovTOi, Tore TTpuTOv to vSa>p <f>av^vai. 
Head of Hephaestus in pileus. 

M Anton. Third c^iitnrj. B. M. Imh. 

The connexion of Hephaestus with volcanic phenomena such 
as that recorded in the text is well known. 
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Other types : 

Artemis to left, hunting. 

Geta. B. M. (H I.) 

Artemis about to discharge an arrow. 

S«pt S«T. B. H. (M il) 

Poseidon. 

Pallas standing, holds Victory and sceptre; at her feet, altar. 

11. Aural. ImL (M in.) 

Zeus. 

Tyche. 

Aphrodite, facing, naked to waist, holds tresses with both 
hands. 

CancoUa. Paria (M rr.) 

N.B.—It is curious that Isis was worshipped at Methana, 
and appears on coins of Mothone ; Artemis was worshipped at 
Mothone, and appears commonly on coins of Methana. 

Hsruione. 

1. —Paus. II. 84, 10. 'Eort Se /<al vvv eri Upa a{iT66t, 

HoffeiB&vov fiev iirl iKriji rjj ipxd> ifpoe\0ovai Be, 
K-T.X. Of. 35, 1. Kal Iloo'eiSui' top Brepov 

"iroBa iirl BeX^ipo^, 

Poseidon standing, holds trident, bis foot on a dolphin. 

£ J. Domna. H. S. it. 362, 1£9, 160. (if. Fmiana, 69, 2, 8.) 

2. —Paus. II. 34,11. 'A<f>poBiTi)i rod? ioriv irrlK\7)(riv Tlopria^ 

Acal Ai/ievla^ avrrj^, &ya\fta Be Xevxov Xldov, /it- 
yiOei re p-hya «al evl rp a^tov. KaX va6f 

irepo^ iartv 'A^poStVij?. 

Aphrodite standing, with Eros. 

£ Cancalla. U. S. IT. 268, 162. II. Fonlana, 68, I. 

3. —Paus. II. 85, 1. nXpirfop Si avroC Aiovvcov pa6t Me- 

XayapyiSof. 

Dionysus standing, holds kantharos and sceptre. 

.£ Plftti dlU B. H. Dionysas nakad. 

Geta. B. M. DionysosdiapcA (Ml.) 

4. — Paus. n. 35, 3. Td Be iepov Tvxji vemrarop ph> 

Xeyovfftv "Eipiuopeh tS>p “rrapdi o^aip elvai, XWov Si 
Tlaptov xoXo<r<ro 9 IffTtjKev. 

Tyche standing, holds rudder and comucopiae. 

£ Plaotilla. B. IL (H n.) Imh. H. S. it. 268, 167. 

Tyche standing, holding patera and comucopiae, at an altar. 

£ Plaotilla. M. S. iv. 261, 168. (Aiigonl) 

H 2 
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Tyche (?) seated, crowned by male figure, who bolds lance. 

iE Oancalla. M. S. iv. 863, 161. Copenbi^. 

PUutilU. M. S. IV. 263, 166. S«at. ItoU. mtA. jr. xil. 18. 

5. —Paus. IL 35, 4. Ti \6yov fnd\i<rra a^tov iep6v 

itTTiv tTrl tov Tlp<oi>6i{. C£ also 36, 6, 8, 11. 
Head of Demeter crowned with com. 

28 Anton. B. M. 

Also ears of com, and torch. 

6. —^Paus. n. 35, 6. Tol? irop.irffv irip.'irovtrtv hrovrai 

reXeiay oyAijv jdoOu Ayovre^ BttiXijpfUvfjv StaftoU re 
xal vPpl^ovaav irt vird irfpiorrjro^, K.T.X. (Description 
of the Chtbonia.) 

Ck>w led by attendant with a rope. 

JR PlmtilU. B. M. (M ul) 

Other types: 

Hermes standing. 

JR J. Domna. Mion. II. 239, 74. 

Zeus Nikephoros ? 

JR Flantma. M. S. iv. 268, 168. 

Cybele. 

A Flantilla. 

Asine. 

1. —Paus. II. 36, 6. re ’AwfiAXwi'o? vTriXnrov to 

iep6v, Kal vvi> irl SrjfXov iart. 

Apollo Pythaeus clad in himation, a laurel twig in his right 
hand, leaning on pillar. 

JR 6«pt Sevcnu. Hnnich. (M I.) 

Flantilla. Mion. ii. 224, 75. 

2. —Other types : 

Asklepios. 

Snake. 

Hermes (?). 

Draped female figure ? 

Portuna, holds rudder and comucopiae. 

JR Imh. (BIII.) 

Lerha and Nadplia, Coins of Argos. 

1.—Paus. n. 37, 2. ’A<f>poSlrt]i dyaXfia eirl daXiaa'p XWov. 

Cf. II. 19, 6; 19, 7; 20, 8; 23, 8; 26, 1; 38, 1. 

Aphrodite standing, holds in right hand a fold of her garment; 

before her, a dolphin. 

JR Anton. Pina. Imh. 

L. Vcrua Imh. (L U.) (Abova citad nndar Argoa.) 
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2. —Paus. II, 37, 4. Si ‘Afivfxavijv Tri^vKev evi t§ Tnyyp 

vAdrayof vird rav-rri ttjv vBpav Tpa<pfjvat rj ttAotok^ 
<f>a<Tlv, Ae.T.X. 

Herakles sla 3 nng the Lemaean hydra. 

iS Htdrian. Imlu (M i.) 

3. —Paus. n. 38, 2. 0 »Vto-T^? Bi kyiv€To~ a\nrj<! (of Nauplia) 

Nai^X«o; no(re(8w('09 \€^ 6 p.€vo^ xal ’Apvfiwurj^ eivai 
. .. KoX no<r«tSwi'o? Upov /ral X(p.ive<i tlvlv iv 'NavirXitf. 
Cf. above, also 37,1. 

Amtmoke pursued by Poseidon. 

.£ Anton. Pina ImL (Mu.) CMx, pi. u. S. Overbeclc, PoteidoH, ti. SS. 
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THE PERGAMENE FRIEZE. 

{Condvdtd from Vol, iv. p. 135.) 

ly the reconstruction of the Perg&mene frieze from the 
fragments which have come to the Berlin Museum much 
progress has been recently made, and it is now possible to 
follow—in respect of some of the slabs—a tolerably clear order 
to which certain mechanical or external signs in the stones 
themselves would appear to point. And this is a clue more 
helpful than that which the affinity of style or the natural 
relations of the figures can afford. It is partly on such grounds 
as these that the slab on which Dionysos appears has been 
assigned to the south-east corner of the staircase, and it has 
been conjectured * that near to this, perhaps immetliately on 
its right, was one on which was seen the form of a winged god 
whose left arm holds a shield, and whose right arm, melding a 
sword, is swung over his head against a fallen antagonist. 

The giant has sunk on his knee, and is raising in supplication 
or defence his left arm that dimly appears through the shaggy 
fell that envelopes it. A right hand grasping a stone, the 
fragments of a knee just lifted from the ground, are placed 
beneath, and probably belong to him. The drapery of the god 
is arranged for dramatic effect, as the exomis leaves the right 
side bare, so that the action gains force and clearness of expres¬ 
sion. The composition can make no claim to originality, its 
forms are highly sculpturesque, and had long been a tradition 
of sculpture: a metope on the east front of the Parthenon 
{Afiehaelis, No. xiii.), on which a scene from the gigantomachy 
is represented, is the earliest source to which we can directly 
trace this motive. The grouping of the two figures is clear and 
simple; in a single detail, in the rendering of the sword-hilt 

> A more recent ducovory make* this improbable. 
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of the god, we can illustrate the leaning of the Pergamene 
school to the picturesque. However we are to name the god, 
his features are remarkable, for his wild hair, deep eye-sockets, 
and swollen forehead are the traits that properly belong to his 
antagonists, being here presented somewhat more faintly, but 
giving an impression very different from that of the impassive 
reserve of the Olympians. 

It is plain that we see here a god of the wilder elements, a 
god of the winds with wings lightly and beautifully wrought at 
his shoulders, who, though in some ways akin to the forces of 
the giant-world,' was by a necessity of the myth regarded as 
warring against the evil powers of his own domain. The fea¬ 
tures the wings and the warlike action speak decisively of 
Boreas who is seen also, according to the most probable inter- 
pi-etation, on the crater of Nikosthenes in the British Museum 
with wings attached to his side, combating with the gods against 
the giants. Once more the Pergamene sculptor is using 
inherited forms: for the type of Boreas hatl appeared on vases 
that belong or go back to the fifth century,* had appeared on 
the bronze-relief brought from Rhotles, showing the capture of 
Oreithyia, a work of the Alexandrine period, but probably 
earlier than the altar-frieze; and the type survives in a later 
age, for instance, on a Homan sarcophagus,® where two youtlis 
are seen at the comers personifying the winds. In stating the 
relation between the figure of Boreas and the other peisonagcs 
of the scene, we can find in mythology no certain clue to guide 
us, for he has no necessary and well-marked afiSnities with other 
deities: and as early probably as the sixth century ho enjoyed 
an independent cult in various localities; in Arcadia, a land 
where the particular legend of the gigantomachy, together with 
a certain simple nature-worship had taken root* we hear of the 
sacred precincts and cult of Boreas near Megalopolis.* Now a 


’ Snch affinity may explain the te- 
presentatioD of Boreet on the chest of 
Cypaelns as serpent-footed, for the ser¬ 
pent is the symbol of the po^rers of the 
nether world. Ck>mpsre with this the 
vase from Pslermo (Arch. Zeil. 1872, 
taf. 45), where a winged youth with 
sword in hsnd, following a maiden, 
sppeers to be Dorea.<i; vide Lneuin, Tim. 


54, Tks ippvs ivarilrat, TiraveUft 
airrofftpivt. 

* John, Veunuammlun^, No. 876 ; 
Gerhsrd, AvMrltgetie Vaaeiibilder, iii. 
152. 

* AntteUi deW Jnstxtulo, 1854, pi. 

8 , \ 

* Pans. 8, 36, 6. 
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common store of myth brings Pergamon into contact with 
Arcadia. Bub it would be hazardous thus to decide whence 
originated the religious idea, if there was any, by which the 
Pergamene sculptor was moved who gave to Boreas this inde¬ 
pendent place in the representation. At his right we see the 
mutilated form of a goddess rushing towards the right on a giant 
whose back is shown us—whose neck seems bent forward, and 
arm uplifted to shield his head or in sign of submission. As 
the goddess presents no characteristic mark, she must remain 
unknown; we might suggest that she is Thyia, though the 
proof that Thyia is a wind - goddess ^ is by no means 
complete. 

There is far less doubt attaching to the character of the 
groups that are placed in the Museum in juxtaposition to the last. 
On each side of a corner we see deities combating with giants, of 
whom some are apparently powers of the water. The action, so 
far as it is preserved in this part of the monument, is broken up 
into four groups, one more manifold than another, but each 
with a certain completeness in itself The fragments are suffi¬ 
cient to disclose the scene on the left of the comer. A goddess 
is brandishing a torch against a naked giant who is winged, but 
otherwise of human figure, and who is threatening her with his 
right arm. Beneath him is a fallen comrade, who in expression is 
one of the most remarkable in the whole brotherhood, for in the 
face which is sinking downward over his arm to the earth, there 
is some trace of the beauty of the more youthful type, and the 
features resemble those of him who has fallen before Athene 
—^but the beauty is distorted and the countenance disfigured 
with the rage and hatred that is expressed very powerfully in 
the comers of the mouth, and in the swollen forehead and 
eyebrow.® The serpent-nature is not yet dead in him; as 
one coil is threatening an enemy on the left.® 

In the person of the giant who stands above him, slightly 


* Vida Paul. x. tL 4 ; Herod. 7, 
178; Preller, GrittK Myth. 2, 160. 

* Trendelesbai^ comperea the head 
of the Lndovisi Medusa; the atmetaro of 
the beads, the cast of features is to some 
extent the same, but the expression of 
the Ludovisi work is of an altogether 
different sentiment. 


' Claudian's description (Oiganimn. 
89) may have been borrowed from snob 
a scene. 

Hie Tiro toto moriens, serpentibas 
imis 

Yivit adhuc stridore ferox et parte 
rebelli 

Victorem post fata petit. 
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retreating, but threatening his approaching enemy with a weapon 
(probably a stone) in his right hand, there are hints that speak 
of his nature; at the outer edge of his wings appears a prickly 
growth, and something of the same on his ears : two small horns 
rise above his forehead, and by these marks the sculptor has 
personified the force of water or the sea-storms. It has already 
been mentioned that such personifications can be illustrated by 
Tzetzes’ list of names, and on many other monuments besides ^ 
the Pergamene, the giants’ forms or paiis of their forms disclose 
the same thought; on a vase from Void, now in the British 
Museum, the work of a time when the distinction between 
Typhon and the giants was disappearing, a fishy growth is seen 
on his snake-limbs. 

Whoever the goddess may be who is confronting him, 
the idea of the group is plainly the contest of natural forces: 
for the goddess herself is brandishing a torch, the natural weapon 
of Hekate and her company, and is therefore one of the powers 
of the nether world, who play a proper part in the myth as the 
beneficent deities of fertility. But is she one of the chief figures 
in this circle of divinities, or a subordinate minister only ? Her 
fonn and her position in the frieze can partly decide. Her 
finely-shaped limbs are ample, and in her movement, as she 
sways the torch in her right hand, there is confident power hut 
no violence. And in the expression of her face there is a 
striking reserve 'and purity; her forehead is encircled with a 
stephane, and the hair falls from a knot luxuriantly upon her 
shoulders. The bracelet on her right wrist is one among many 
marks of the elaborate elegance of the work—an elegance which 
appears also in the soft rendering of the silken drapery. Her 
main garment is a single chiton that falls to her feet, its flowing 
lines are broken and its weight supported by a mantle that 
passes over her shoulders, and is bound round beneath her 
breasts for a gii-dle. The quality of the stuff is very distinctly 
shown in the delicate lines that appear within the main folds 
which the movement produces in the drapery. The treatment 
is dramatic, in accordance with the older tradition derived from 

> M. (1. I. T. 12, tlie figure of a theatre of Catania. The later ideal of 
snake-footed giant, with fins about hia Triton recalls many features of the Per- 
waist. Overbeck, Kimst-Mythologie, gameiie giants 
p. SS.*!. Compare also a relief from the 
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the style of the fifth century, and at the same time naturalistic, 
in accordamce with the style of the later Greek art. Throughout 
all parts of the frieze, we see in the rendering of the drapery 
these two principles combined. Nor is there anything very 
distinctive in its arrangement upon the person of the goddess 
in Group Al; it is rather the richness and detail that is remark¬ 
able. Now the character of the face, the ornaments around the 
head and wrists, the torch which she carries, the rich drapery ^ 
—all these are proper to Deroetor or Proserpine, between 
whom the works of later art find difficulty in distinguishing. 
Either the mother or daughter may be represented by the figure 
which we are considering: * for if they were brought into the 
action at all, they must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Hekate and Artemis, to whom they are closely related in 
earlier, and still more in later mythology. Now the figure of 
Hekate is the centre of eleven Meze-slabs which decorate this 
comer. Of the goddesses in her company one is unmistakably 
Artemis, and there are but two others that come into question 
—the one that we are considering (A), and her neighbour (.5),* 
both placed on the left of the corner, in immediate vicinity to 
Hekate who is on the right. That these are not lesser goddesses 
subordinate to Hekate, the elaborateness of the work, the large 
treatment of their forms, their position on the frieze, would seem 
to testify. Might they be regarded as certain symbolical^ 
figures proper to the lower w’orld 7 But not only are all the 
ordinary marks of such beings wanting here, but it would also 
be surprising if the less necessary and less dramatic personages 
were presented, and the great goddesses were absent from this 
company. 

By elimination we are brought to conclude that no other 
of the Olympians belong to this place but Demeter and 
Proserpine. 

' This would sesm to he an essential nor are bis argnraents very satisfactory, 
mark both of the mother and daughter, * The letters are thoae attached to 

except on some ssKophagi showing the the figures in the £e»ertibung der per- 
rape of Proaerpine, when her body ia patneniMAot Bildvxrke. 
half uncovered. Fide Clandian's poeti- * Apollodorus (i 8) mentions the 

cal embelliahments of Proserpine'e Moeiaeamongthecomhatants, and they 
dress.— liapt. Prat. 41—54. may have been seen on onr Were; bnt 

* Trendelenburg would see in the-ee the goddeat (A) who is armed with the 
two figures the Oenetyllidca, bnt we torch, or {£) who is followed by the 
know very little of their chsiacteristies, hound, cannot at least be one of them. 
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According to an opinion expressed by St*rk,^ the presence 
of Demeter in the combat is unknown, and because of her close 
connection with Gaea would be unsuitable. But this theory, 
however natural it may seem, is disproved almost conclusively 
by the instance of the Louvre amphora and its group of 
deities, among whom the goddess wielding a torch and sceptre, 
and crowned with vine-leaves, and wearing a stcphane like 
figure A, can scarcely be other than Demeter.* No doubt the 
identity of Demeter with the earth is an ancient conceptiou, by 
which the myths that attach to her con be explained; and this 
conception is clearly expressed in Euripides,* and carried still 
further by a late writer,* who mentioned Ceres as the mother 
of the giants and as prompting them to rebellion. But as the 
mother of Persephone, as a goddess of the nether world, as 
Demeter Thesmophoros, whose cult was so closely fostered by 
the mysteries, she has become detached from Gaea, as Apollo 
has become detached from Helios, in spite of the common 
underlying idea. 

The character of Gaea is mainly physical, and she belongs 
to an older cycle of theology; the personality of Demeter 
is more vivid, the part she plays in the drama of mythology 
more distinct, and so close ore her relations in legend and in 
cult with the rest of Olympians, that her participation in the 
action of the frieze is not surprising. The same objections that 
Stark urges might be urged against Hera, yet in some accounts 
and in some representations of the battle Hera appears. In 
fact, in face of the magnitude of the work and the multitude of 
the figures required, the Pergamene sculptors could not afiford 
to forego any part of their material, and they might bring 
many personages into the scene, with whom the ordinary myth 
did not deal. 

If the suggestion that figure A is Demeter be correct, 
one may explain the absence of tbo veil as due to the necessities 
of the action, and that she confronts a giant of the sea may 
remind us of the tradition in Pausanias ‘ that connects Demeter 

‘ OigantomukU au/ emtilm ri wpttr' ir iitpAwoin, $€&, 

' This U M. Savamon'sexpluiation. 8* tcrl. 

Monument* greet, 1875. * My(h. Vaiit. L lab. 2. ThJ whola 

• Baeeh. 276:— oceount is conrused mythology. 

• Patia. 8, 25, 42. 
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with Poseidon. It may further be ashed, in what character is 
the goddess doing battle with the giants ? For at this stage in 
the development of the myth some moral or physical idea was 
probably present to the minds of the artists who treated it. As 
Thesmophoros, she might be maintaining the law and order of 
the Olympian rigime, but her companionship with Hekate, the 
torch which she besirs as her weapon and emblem, show her 
rather as one of the goddesses of the lower world, whose realm is 
endangered by the uprising of the giant powers of the sea. 
What special tradition of mtistic fonrfe the sculptor was here 
following is not easy to decide. The accepted ideal of Demeter 
is probably the creation of Praxiteles; but one cannot discover 
in the work before us any marks of Praxitelean style: the face 
in some of its forms is peculiar; its contour is full and large, 
the throat is comparatively short, and the lips are hardly so 
protruding as we see them in the heads of many other of the 
goddesses. 

On the next slab {B) \ a goddess who resembles in her ample 
drapery the former goddess is hurrying forward to give the 
death-stroke to a giant who has sunk helplessly before her. She 
appears to be clutching him by the hair, and to be wresting his 
whole body backwards in order to plunge her weapon into his 
breast. This would seem to bo a sword, os the fragment of a 
female hand holding a sword-hilt seems to fit aptly to this 
place. Her foot is bearing down upon his thigh, and the action 
of the foot and the band is a very common arrangement in 
earlier and later works,* especially in representations of this 
subject. If there is reason for naming the goddess in figure 
Demeter, then the goddess who comes between her and Hekate 
can be none other than Persephone, whose relations with Hekate 
are so intimate. The mere appropriateness of arrangement 
could not tell us which of the two on slabs A and B is the 
daughter: but, assuming that the two goddesses were brought 
into this part of the frieze, I think that slab B, more probably 
than slab A contains the figure of Proserpine. For though 
little difference can be discerned in the size and fulness of the 
limbs, yet in the second figure there is less sedateness in the 

‘ This is proved to be a comer glab ’ It ia seen on the peplos of the 
by tho marks of the mechanical con- Dresden Fallas; the instances &om 
nection betwceit B and C. coins are fairly numerous. 
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drapery, and more violence in the action than in the first; the 
mantle in large folds streams behind her, and her right shoulder 
and part of her right side and chest are left bare, this freer and 
looser system of drapery being often used to distinguish the 
daughter from the mother. Agriin she is assisted by the hound 
who is fastening upon the serpent limb of the giant: the hound 
is the animal sacred to Hekatc, and thus more appropriate to 
Persephone, who may, so to speak, be regarded as her double, 
than to Demeter. Lastly, if, as seems almost certain, she is here 
armed with the sword, we can illustrate this once more from the 
vase of the Louvre, where the figure for whom the rich dress 
and vine-crown and vicinity to Demeter recommend the name 
of Persephone is wielding a sword against an enemy whom she 
is clutching by the hair and attacking so as to recall the 
action of the Pergamene goddess. If this then is Persephone, 
she is combating a giant who belongs to the same element as 
the enemy of Demeter. His lower limbs are best preserved, 
and on the serpent-limb which the bound is attacking, is seen 
a scaly growth which speaks of his origin from the sea His 
upper parts are in a very fragmentary condition, hut have been 
skilfully reconstructed. And it can now be seen that his right 
arm is stretched forward so as to bring his right hand a little 
above his head, perhaps to show submission or to check the 
sword, while his left arm is stretched behind him, and endeavour¬ 
ing to thrust away the hound* The fragment of the head that is 
preserved with the hair and ear proves that his countenance was 
turned away from her. Between Group A and Group B there is 
a striking break in the continuity of the composition, as the 
goddesses turn their backs on each other and pass in opposite 
directions to the fight. Does such arrangement touch on the 
old tradition of single combats ? This explanation would clash 
with the purpose of the whole frieze, in which by more or less 
subtle devices the single combat is joined with the whole. The 
intention is rather to connect in a striking and visible way the 
groups on each side of the comer, which are plainly connected 
in idea.* Somewhere in this company must have appeared the 

* Th* ingannity of this an»ngem«nt, gammiteheti Altars, p. 06. 
which thus presents the giester p*rt of * The same principle of composition 
his back cii foce, is noted by Tren- is seen on the Parthenon frieze, 
delenbnrg, DU OiganlmachU des per- 
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figure of Asterie, the mother of Hekate, whose presence is 
attested hy an inscription. But no surviving fragment gives us 
any clue, nor could we say precisely what the attributes are by 
which we could know Asterie, whose name proclaims her to be 
one of the powers of light, but who rarely, if ever, has been the 
theme of art. 

There is no group in the whole frieze which for mythologic 
interest and workmanship deserves more attention than Group 
C. The triple-shaped Hekate is here in dangerous conflict with 
one of the most striking of the giants. Her back is turned to 
the spectator, but her outside head as well as her middle head 
is seen in profile : of the farthest head only the back part is seen 
as though her third form were intended to be facing some other 
combatant. Each of her three right hands has its special weapon 
—the one holding a torch—the others a spear and a sword ; of 
her left arms only two are seen, upon one is her shield, in the 
hand of the other is the hilt of the sheath. Facing her, and 
raising a rock over his head ^ against her, is a bearded giant 
whose serpent-thigh is seized by her hound, while the head of 
the reptile is clutching fiercely at the shield-rim. The dexterity 
is remarkable with which all the various elements are gathered 
into a concentrated whole—and the skill shown in the composi¬ 
tion is equalled by the skill in the details: the serpent’s head 
is a mastei'piece for the expression of animal rage, shown chiefly 
in the prominent eye, which gives to this and to many of the 
reptile heads on the frieze the distinctness of a separate type. 
Perhaps there is no group on the frieze which contains an idea 
so difficult to render as that which is the leading idea here; for 
the problem of showing on a frieze relief a three-bodied shape in 
clear outlines, and in free dramatic movement is almost hopeless. 
The figure of the triple Qeryon * caused the same perplexity to 
the earlier vase-painters, who represented him at first as of 
three distinct forms, failing to give to them any unity more 
than a merely external one; the bodies act and are posed 
independently each of the other. In the more advanced art, 
we find him triple-formed only so far as the waist. But in such 
combinations the task of the painter was simpler than that of 

^ The lower arms are lost, bat there probably belonging to him. 
are fragments ofhandsgrasping a large * Fide Doc de Lnynes, J)e»er, dc 
■tone, placed abore his head, and very Faitt peinUt, pi. 8. 
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the sculptor; and the sculptor himself was freer when the 
goddess was to be wrought for temple-worship, or as a motion¬ 
less object. In the triple image of Hekate by Alcamenes, who 
probably arranged the three forms back to back,^ there was 
nothing strikingly incongruous. 

But if one tries to conceive such an image in energetic 
movement and action, the incongruity becomes ludicrous. 
Yet after the time of Alcamenes, this typo remained pre¬ 
dominant for Hekate, and was treated without difficulty, 
for the forms were generally given in repose. On the Vatican 
sarcophagus, which in many details is a copy of the Fergamene 
work, the goddess is of single shape, but the sculptor of the 
altai'-frieze, in his love of variety or of accepted tradition, has 
failed to express his conception clearly. Are we to understand 
that there are here three whole bodies, the one shown allusively 
behind the other, or that the triplicity is partial only,* three 
trunks with three pairs of arms being united at the waist ? 
This latter treatment is possible enough, and certain epithets, 
and at least one work of art, would seem to suggest and 
illustrate it. 

More difficult and more important than the question of form 
is the question of the religious idea here embodied. It is not 
mere chance or the necessity of filling a large suj'face with a 
multitude of figures that has brought Hekate into the frieze. 
She is on occasions a goddess of battle, and in the description 
of the combat by Apollodorus she is mentioned—perhaps with 
design—in the same context as Dionysos. There is no proof 
that a special cult of Hekate existed in Fergamon,* but coins 
and inscriptions prove her divinity to have been in high repute 
in Fhrygia, Galatia, and Famphylia: and she could hardly have 
been absent here from the company of the gods. In what aspect 


* Pkiu. 2, 80, 2: rpla 

fuya iXKhKoa. ThcM words might 
indeed deicribe three thepes, tmngod 
M in Qeryon front-niae; but the com¬ 
mon Inter tradition, and the significance 
of each figures at the three cross-roads, 
bean out the other interpretation. 

• OverbeeV, Otackieiu d. grieeh. 
Platt, ii. p. 286, adopts this view with¬ 
out question ; but bo is wrong in con¬ 


sidering this as an unique instance of 
such a rendering. Vide Gerhard, Art- 
tike BUdwrkt, occTu. 84 and 86. 

* In Arcadia, connected so closeljr 
with Pergamon in religion and legend, 
the worship of Despoina was supreme 
(Fans. 8, 87, 6); Koppen, Die dreige- 
tlaUete Hekate identifies Despoina with 
Hekate (page 6). 
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then is she shown ns on the frieze ? Whatever character or 
power she possessed besides, her character as a deity of the 
nether world was naturally prominent at this time, and is 
expressed here though without undue emphasis, and without 
the terrifying traits with which conventional literary tradition 
had invested the figure.^ Her head has many features in 
common with the heads of the other goddesses, and the outlines 
of the face remind us of the goddess in group A; but the fore¬ 
head protruding in the centre, the forward fall of the hair, the 
earnest and fixed expression, and the solemnity given by the 
shadows into which the profiles are cast—these are marks 
peculiar and appropriate to the chthonian goddess. 

According to Welcker, in the later tradition, she is nothing 
more: the superstition, the ghostly legend, the magic rites that 
bad become attached to her name, had obscured the earlier 
Hesiodic conception, of a Hekate all powerful on earth, sea, and 
in the sky, and beneficent to men in the various relations of 
life (Welcker, Oritehisehe OoUerlehre, i. 567). But it is a question 
whether this idea, which was current at least as early as the 
early part of the sixth century, has disappeared so completely as 
Welcker supposes. Though her cult was perhaps at no age so 
extended or so supreme as in the passage of the Theogony it 
is represented to be, yet there are liints in the later tradition 
that Hekate continued to be, or came again to be something 
more than a goddess of the lower world. The hound and the 
torch which ore her constant attributes belong to the moon- 
goddess : the former is the S/fa\fia of 'Exdn; ^Q)<T^6f>o<s —and 
the torch is the ‘spear of the wayfiiring Hekate'— to* Bt 
'OXv/i’TTOv vaXovo-a In fact, both the literary tradition 

from Sophocles onward, as well as the art of the Alexandrine 
and later ages, is prone to combine the person of Hekate with 
Artemis, Selene, and Persephone. 

This is seen in the fragment of the PtJbTo/wM, in Ion (1049), 
where the choms appeal to the EtvoS/a Bvydryjp ^i^pijrpo^, who 
appears identical here, with Hekate and Selene; and the 

1 Gkocrally ipealuag (uch tnita art * Sophocles, ‘Pi^or^t, fir. 420 ed. 
fotuid mora in litersture than in art; Nanck. In the Peigamene frieze, the 
on a vase from Ravo {BuUtt. Aajiol. hound by her side is not at all the 
1853, tav. 8), serpents are seen on her Xueevinj ffKvXdm) Argon. 976) 

forehead. of the infernal goddess. 
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scholiast on Theocritus, 2,12, describes Hckate as triple-formed, 
with golden sandals and white mantle, a poppy in her hands and 
kindled torches, and a calathos (the emblem of friiitfulness), on 
her head. Occasionally also the names of Artemis and Hekate 
are indifferently used,^ and although little can be based on the 
authority of Scholia or Orphic hymns that reveal the intention 
of artificial unification, yet the testimony of the classical ago, 
as we have seen, serves to show that there is no such gulf ns 
Welcker supposes between the Hesio<lic and the later idea of 
the goddess; her significance in literatui'c, and the prevalence 
of her worship in Aegina, Sicily, Phrygia and Galatia, may bo 
due to the influence of the mysteries, and to her close connection 
with Persephone. The titles in the inscription foimd on the 
basis of the Capitolina statue designate a being essentially the 
same as the Titan-born Hekate of the Theogony; and by a 
Gallic tribe of Galatia prayers were offered to her, as all- 
powerful, v^/rip eavTwv xal tuv KapTrwv. In another respect too 
the later tradition harmonises with the Hesiodic account, in 
which Hekate is said to hold power on sea as on land. In the 
passage from the Ion above refened to, the Nereids are given 
her as companions, and the scholiast on Apollonius Bhodius, 
4. 826, speaks of her and Phorbos os the mother of Scylla^ 
Now the action in the Porgamene frieze is a curious illustration 
of this obscure aflinity of Hekate with the element of the sea: 
the head of the giant whom she is attacking has been mistaken 
—^it bas already been remarked—for the head of Poseidon j and 
the forms of the face, and the expression, arc such os to leavo 
no doubt that the sculptor wished to represent a giant of the 
water, while he was able to omit the more special and conven* 
tional marks, because beings of this clement were unmistakably 
presented on the neighbouring slabs. 

Throughout the whole frieze one may notice that the serpent¬ 
footed giants, whose forms symbolise their origin from some one 
of the elements, are generally armed Avith natural weapons only, 
the stone or the trunk, and not with the spear or sword. If wo 
may assume that it is design * and not caprice which has led 

* Kai yvr''AfTffut KoKthcuKol tvXaic^ Pans, 8, 87, 6. 

Ko) ko} * In another part of the frieze a sea 

Sehol. Theccr. 2. 12. deity i< deaiguedly opposed to a giant of 

* The Doapoina of Arcadia is the the sea; another instance, which may ap- 
daughter of Poseidon and Dometer.— pear capricious, will be noticed later on. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. I 
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tlie sculptor to confront Hekate with this distinct group of 
antagonists, and to combine her with Artemis, Boreas, Demeter, 
and Persephone, we might say that some part of the Hesiodic 
idea, which perhaps Lad never been entirely lost, reappears in 
this Pergamene work. And surely the triple shape can only be 
explained in reference to this idea of a goddess whose divinity 
is of many elements. It may perhaps be believed that this 
shape which Alcamenes made the canonical type for art, was 
due merely to her position at the cross-roads, and the exigencies 
of such a aitnation; but it is certain that she had guarded 
the cross-roads long before such a shape had been assigned her, 
and it is incredible that Alcamenes, a pupil and master of 
the most ideal school, should have been influenced by such 
considerations in creating the type of a divinity. Another view 
has been adopted by Weicker on the authority of Comutus and 
Cleomedes, t^t the triplicity symbolises the three phases of the 
moon—but such authoiity is not very trustworthy in questions 
of mythological symbolism; and the well-known bronze statuette 
of the Capitoline Museum has some attributes that do not 
belong at all to a moou-goddess. If we look at the other 
instances, where a single divinity appears with a multiplicity 
of, or duality of, parts, it is surely the right explanation which 
refers these to a double or manifold nature belonging to more 
than one sphere: this is certainly the explanation of the double¬ 
headed Zeus, of the Zeus rpU>ip9a\fu><s, and probably of the 
double-headed Boreas. 

So also in the Orphic hymn quoted by Eusebius,^ the 
three forms of Hekate are regarded as signs of her power 
over three elements: rpirroixov (f>v<rea)<i ow&rjpaTa rpia<rk 
<pipov<ra. And in this instance the theory of the Orphic 
systematizer may accord with a genuine belief of the fifth 
century, B.O. It is possible of course that the tradition in the 
Theogony, lingering perhaps in obscure allusions, had faded, os 
Weicker and Bergk * suppose, from the general popular belief: 
but it may well have revived under the influence of the mys¬ 
teries, to which Stark ascribes the later prominence of the 
goddess, and which disclose a tendency to widen the sphere and 
nature of the beings of the Dionysiac circle. But the impulse 
seen in literature to unify the various figures in the religious 
* Prutp. Ev. 4, 23. * Or, LitUratw gesehichu, i. n. 984. 
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belief, though it reacted on art, was checked by the artistic 
craving for a variety of types; and figures which are regarded 
as kindred or even identical remain distinct in sculpture. So 
that we find a triple-shaped Hekate by the side of Artemis and 
Persephone—and the tautology is natural. 

It is diflScult to say how far the Pergamene work reproduced 
the style of earlier representations or influensed the later. For 
until the discovery of our fiiieze, the form of the triple-shaped 
Hekate existed only in statuettes, coins, and reliefs. It may at 
least be said with certainty, tliat the Pergamene sculptor has 
borrowed nothing fiom Aicamenes but the main conception 
which the latter had made traditional; for neither the disposition 
of the drapery, nor the youth of the forms, nor the rendering of the 
flesh, recalls the style of the Pheidian age.* And the motives of 
the figure are probably original, inasmuch as for the first time 
the goddess was presented in violent movement. We see her 
on the Vatican relief energetically engaged in the same scene 
brandishing two torches against a giant; but though the Per¬ 
gamene fi-ieze has supplied many motives to the carver of the 
relief, the two works do not agree in the figure of Hekate; on 
the smaller monument, not only is she of single shape and 
veiled, but the forms are fuller, and the whole effect is less 
fantastic and more solemn. Under the Roman empire the cult 
of Hekate grew in importance; we are not able to ascribe to 
the Pergamene figure any direct influence upon later religious 
belief, but what is discerned in Qraeco-Eoman art is seen in 
this part of the irieze, a loss of the purer and clearer forms of 
sculpture. 

The next scene on the right (slab D), is the combat of Artemis, 
connected skilfully with the former, as the skirts of Hekate's 
dress are seized from behind by a seqient belonging to a giant 
who has already fallen before Artemis. The goddess, whose 
body is now almost restored by a skilful combination of the 
small fragments, is standing bow in hand above the dying and 
the dead; the bow is missing, but from the tension in the crooked 
fingers of the right hand, we see that the string was at full 
stretch. She is consenting a naked giant of perfect human 
shape, who is armed in Homeric fashion with helmet, shield, 

* Ona might coajeetnrc that the work of Scopaa (Pau^ 2, 22, 7) hM inflnanced 
the Pergamene aculptor. 
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and the spear which he levels against her. Perhaps in no other 
group of the frieze arc the forms so sculpturesque, or of such high 
interest as these; for the shape and movement of the giant are 
conspicuous for symmetry, lithe strength, and fieedom; and in 
the body of Artemis a rare delicacy and suppleness appear. 

It has been said that the action appears to be for the moment 
arrested, as though both were pausing in admiration of each 
other. If this motive, which the remarkable beauty of the giant 
may have suggested, were really intended here, the sculptor 
would have had in his mind the tradition of the enamoured 
Orion, who is, as it is thought, represented here facing the 
goddess. It is true that romantic episodes are frequently found 
in the later literary and artistic representations of the giganto- 
machy, and such a treatment of the subject might be expected in 
Alexandrine art. The cylix of Aristophanes shows us a young 
giant sinking down unarmed and unresisting before Artemis, and 
there is a pathetic, perhaps an amorous, expression in his face. 
On the Louvre amphora we see a child Eros seated on the horses 
of Ares and drawing a tiny bow. Such motives would appeal 
to later Roman art and literature; in the Greek fragment 
attributed to Claudian, the only weapons which Aphrodite brings 
to the contest are her smiles and other charms; and the spirit 
of the scene described by Themistius is the some, in which a 
giant is represented sinking before the first glance of Love. 
But in this respect tlie Pergamenc work is superior to the pre¬ 
valent taste: for the action is serious throughout. I have failed 
to discover any trace of the suggested sentiment, or any hint 
of arrested movement in the goddess or in the young warrior, 
who seems on the alert for the contest, and in the middle of 
his stride. 

The fixed regard which each casts on the other serves 
only to heighten the impression of the momentous contest, 
and is a special mark of faces rendered in the Lysippean style 
The whole form of Orion—to accept this itame for convenience^ 
—recalls the style of Lysippus in the .slimness of the proportions, 
in the naturalistic treatment of the flesh, the tension of the 
muscles, and especially in the comparatively small head and the 

I Thera is no real lewon for so tomsohj, nor hsre the legends eon- 
calling him ; the name of Orion is not cerning him anything to do with this 
found in any account of the gigan- tradition. 
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clearly-marked cheek-bones. His limbs show a certain fineness 
of athletic tr aining , and the only marks which he possesses of 
the type to which he belongs are the thick wavy hair, the rather 
deep eye-sockets, and the rather mobile features. Artomis 
appears in the character of a huntress, wearing a short woollen 
chiton which leaves the left shoulder bare, and is bound around 
her waist by a scarf that is drawn across the bi'oost.^ On the 
vase of Buvo her equipment is almost the same ; on the cylix 
of Aristophanos and on the Louvre omphoi'a, she is armed with 
the torch, the proper weapon of the Artemis Phosphorus, though 
at the same time she carries the bow on her shoulders, and her 
guise is on the whole that of the huntress. The result is that 
on both these latter works, her person is somewhat overloaded 
with attributes; on the Fergamenc frieze her character is simply 
marked—and as she is opposed to an antagonist armed in the 
ordinary fashion of the hoplite, she also bears a weapon of 
real war. 

Her features are fresh and delicate, and do not confonu so 
nearly to the Pergamene type, as those of the other goddesses: 
they have not the ordinary fulness, nor does the forohend pro¬ 
trude much in the middle above the eyes. The whole contour 
rather approaches the oval; the lines about the mouth remind 
us slightly of the treatment of Praxiteles. The hair is drawn 
back so as fully to reveal the face, and is bound up in a high 
knot behind; two small locks fall upon the forehead crescent- 
wise. Her presence on the frieze requires no comment or 
explanation, for before and after this date she is commonly found 
in representations of this myth, and we can sec directly a close 
connection between this Pergamene figure and the Artemis on 
the Mattei relief, though in the later work her form has less 
movement, and her feet are more firmly set to bear the strain 
of the action. The three vases to which I have already referred, 
on which she is found, are considerably earlier than the altar; 
but in the literature or art of the fifth or sixth century, Artemis 
is rarely * or never assigned any share in the action, nor at any 
time is her presence prominent But in kindred myths, such 

* ClMidiAn (^Jiapl. Proterp. 234) xpeak. • Treudelcnburg gives the name of 
log of tho ‘geminns ductus' of Diana, Artemis to the figure called Uera by 
may refer to some such arrangement Heydemann on tho vase from Alta- 

mura. 
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as the slaying of Tityos, and the death of the Aloades, and in 
one tradition of the Titanomachy, if we can accept the statement 
of Hyginus, fab. 150, she plays a leading port. Touching the 
question as to the school which created this type of Artemis 
little can be said. There is of course nothing original in the 
main design of the Peigamene figure; the action and pose of 
the goddess here is seen also in some representations of the 
death of the Niobids and of Tityos, and is so natural and obvious 
that it must have frequently occurred where she was shown in 
combat with an enemy. It is repeated with much resemblance 
even of details in the small bronze in Naples,* though there the 
arrow has left the string, and the ^action is nearly over. But 
there is no representation of the Qigantomachy which serves to 
illustrate the Peigamene Ai temis: and it would be idle to try 
to find the prototype in a supposed group at Delphi of Athene, 
Apollo, and Artemis. It will be sufficient to say here that if 
the Artemis of Versailles is rightly regarded as a copy of the 
Delphic statue, then the Delphic statue was no model for the 
eyes of the Pergamene sculptor j for the Artemis of our frieze 
resembles the Louvre work only in the dress and in such 
characteristics of form and expression as belong to the nature 
of the goddess; they differ in the movement, in the aim of the 
representation, and in the workmanship. The influence of 
Lysippus is not to be supposed as present here, for ho is not 
known to have done anything for the creation of the type of 
Artemis, it was Praxiteles who fixed the younger ideal of Leto, 
and the children of Leto. And even before his generation, 
Strongylion, the pupil of Myron, had carved a statue which 
represented the goddess—perhaps for the first time in sculpture 
—moving rapidly forward with hostile purpose. 

On slab D of the frieze between the figures of Artemis and 
the opposing giant, which give the limits of the scene, there is 
much interesting detail With the right foot of the goddess 
upon his breast lies a fallen giant of human form, raising his 
left arm to his head in the manner of the dying Niobid at 
Munich ; his hand wrought with exquisite softness and truth 
appears just beneath her foot, and the loosening fingers tell 
pathetically of the last moments of consciousness. And again 
by the feet of ‘ Orion,’ and half-covered by his shield, is a 

* MiUlrr, D. d. *. K. 2, I58.i 
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conquered giant, older than the other and serpent-footed, wlio 
may have been mortally wounded by the arrows of Artemis, and 
whose neck is being mangled by the teeth of her hound. He 
has fallen sideways upon his left arm so as to front the spectator, 
while his right hand is raised over his head, and is convulsively 
tearing out the eye of the animal wliich torments him. There 
is more here than an interesting epi.sodo: for this is the giant 
whose serpent-head is attacking Hekate on the loft, and we are 
able better to feel the connection between the difierent parts of 
the frieze. 

A eoncentration of interest on the central figures, the 
careful preservation of the continuity of the action,^ repletion of 
details along the basement and in the background, are mai'ks 
of Peigamene relief style, and clearly illustrated on these 
slabs. 

On the right of Artemis is another goddess whose weapon 
is the torch, and who therefore belongs to the family of deities 
that are grouped at one of the corners of the frieze. She is 
striding against an antagonist of whom no intelligible fragments 
remain, and as the form of the goddess herself is not perfectly 
preserved, it is hard to gain a clear conception of the manner of 
the contest. Her torch is aimed low, and it is probable that 
her enemy has sunk down before her. We might believe that 
she is none other than Leto, who—as I have mentioned—was 
present on the frieze, and who would be appropriately placed 
here; but fragments, of which a drawing has been sent to 
Berlin, have been found recently at Pergamon, showing a figure 
of a goddess who is said to be Leto and who is armed with 
a spear. 

The upper torso of a veiy slim goddess equipped with tlie 
bow, and girt round the waist with a scarf, may be supposed to 
belong to a nymph in the following of Artemis. 

There can be little doubt that the figure of Apollo appeared 
in the vicinity of this scene. But it has been suggested that 
immediately on the right of Artemis and her kindred goddesses 
another group found its place, composed of three combatants— 
a winged goddess, and a young god who is wrestling with a lion- 

* Another principle U »een in the smaller reliefs discovered at Pergatnou, which 
will be described later. 
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headed giant (Fig. 1). The only reason for believing that the 
two latter are to be placed near Apollo is the similarity 
of workmanship which suggests that the two groups are the 
work of the same hand. And on the back of the giant the 
doubtful fragments of a wing are seen which certainly does not 
spring from his shoulders, but which might naturally belong to 




Fia. 1. 


the goddess, whose head and upper body has been skilfully 
constructed out of eighteen pieces, and who would then be 
standing dose behind him, and leaning forward to deliver a blow 
with a sword or spear. It is difficult to decide the personality 
of this winged figure. The face is large and oval—and the 
head shows faint traces of a diadem, hut is too mutilated to 
afford a due. It would be easy to name her Nike; we have 
already seen a winged Nike in attendance on Athene, and the 
broken torso of a female charioteer is probably part of another, 
whoso charge was the chariot of Zeus. It is certmnly not 
uncommon to find many Nikae in the same scene; but there 
is no precedent for the representation of one in active combat 
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by the side’;of Apollo. The winged goddess may of course be 
I^, and her presence in this place would bo explicable enough, 
if the god who is grasping the head of the giant in his arms, 
and whose naked form and skilful movements speak of the 
training of the palaestra, were Hermes: Iris, Hermes, and 
Apollo would be a natural combination. But there are 
other allegorical beings besides Nike that wore brought into 
the friese. 

Among the names of tho gods which Imvo been found in¬ 
scribed on fragments of the Cornice that of Themis occurs; and 
though we cannot recognise her in any of the fragments, there 
is no doubt that she was taking an active part in the combat. 
Now the presence in vehement action of a figure that has ooine 
in later belief, according to Welcker, merely to be an iinper- 
sonation of an abstract moral idoa is strange enough. Isolated 
examples may be quoted, but as a rule, figures such as 'Ape-nj, 
Aifcr), HioTii, aro not used for dramatic purposes. A very 
remarkable exception may be quoted : on a fragment of a vase 
belonging probably to the fourth century,* a figure appears, which 
accor^ng to the inscription is wielding a thyrsos in 

one of the battles of Dionysos, not improbably the Gigantomachy 
itself. But this sort of allegorical drama which recalls the con¬ 
test of Dike and Adikia on the chest of Cypselus is alien to the 
spirit of Greek sculpture, and it has yet to he shown that it is 
admitted in the Pergamene frieze. In fact the presence of 
Themis was appropriate in such a scene, because she was both 
in earlier and later belief a real agent, os personal as the 
Erinyes, and no more moral abstraction such as Dike or Paideia. 
There seems no ground for separating so rigidly as Welcker' 
would an earlier Themis, a Titan goddess of prophetic power 
identical with Ge and Demeter, of whom Aeschylus and Pindar 
knew, and the goddess of the moral order—tho Themis of tho 
later system. The progress in the conception seems rather to 
be this, that the moml idea which was combined with tho 
physical in the Ge-Themis, becomes detached from the physical. 
Yet the later Themis remains real and personal, as the Titan- 
Themis from whom she is developed. She is mentioned among 
such goddesses as Dione, Rhea, and Amphitrite at the birth of 

* Overbeck, Kwai-Mylhologie, i. p. * Welcker, Orieeh. OtUerUikTe, L p. 
371. 320. 
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Apollo: 1 and if it were true that she is present there as the 
primeval Titan-goddess, as Welcker, without any expressed 
reason, supposes, then, as the poet names her T;^ata* the tracker 
of crime, the older and later conceptions meet. In short, an 
examination of the legends and cults in various parts of Greece 
suggests that the more recent character of Themis was influenced 
by the recollection of the earlier myths.® 

Her appearance on the Pergamene frieze among the deities 
shows of course that her personality is entirely independent of 
that of Qe, else the inappropriateness would be glaring; but it 
corroborates the conclusion that she is a real existence, available 
for dramatic representation.* Unfortunately there is nothing 
to determine her exact place in the frieze, and there are no 
intrinsic reasons that can decide. Prima foude, she would be 
looked for near the group of Zeus, but in ti-adition and cult she 
is as closely related to Apollo.® And if she were really placed 
near Apollo on the frieze, a new suggestion might be offered in 
explanation of the fragmentary winged figure, referred to already 
as a possible Iris. We have seen and shall see how the Per¬ 
gamene sculptors have been prone to surround a prominent 
deity with a group of kindred or subordinate beings, and we 
might thus suppose that the daughtera of Themis, the Hours, 
were in her company. Then if the place of the winged goddess 
and the place of Themis have been rightly indicated as near 
Apollo, the former might be interpreted to be Eunomia,* for the 
representation of one of the Hours as winged can be illustrated by 
one instance, and by the parallel of the winged figures that 
personify the divisions of the year. But much doubt attaches 
to all these hypotheses; we are certain of the presence of Themis 
—^it is not unlikely that she was in the neighbourhood of Apollo, 
and it is perhaps probable that the mutilated winged figure was 

' Hymn to Apollo, line 94. * Somewhat inalogoDs in the tiert 

* Thia word has more properly an which the Moirae play in the action, 
ethical than a geographical reference ; ApoUod. i. (. 
but vtAe Strabo, 4S5. * Panaaniea, 9, 22, 1, and 10, S, 6. 

' Such combinationa aa Oe<Themia * The letters ET have been preserved 
and Athene-Themis, found in intcrip- on a fragment giving the name of a 
tiont from the Athenian tlieatre, do not deity; one of three snggestions will 
prove that ei/ut ia a more abstract probably bo aocoptod, via. that the 
epithet. Compare such composite name ia Eurynome, or Enterpo (for the 
fignree aa Zcoa-Poseidon, Zena-Diony- Muses probably appeared on the frieze), 
aoa. or Eunomia. 
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close behind the lion-headed giant, and that these three were 
also near to Apollo, placed in fact immediately on his left. 

However we are to name them, the figures of the god and 
the giant (given on Plate N in Conze's BtrirM) are of interest. 
At first sight one might be tempted to name the former 
Heracles, so exactly does this contest rescinhle his contest with 
the Nemean lion as represented on many vases and reliefs. But 
this is impossible, as there are signs of Henxcles elsewhere, and 
the action here is quite unfitted to the part usually assigned 
him in the Oigantomachy.* The young god wliose hcatl and 
most of whose legs are missing, seems to have taken a firm 
stand, while his arms are clasped round the neck of his enemy. 
The latter is of monstrous and fantastic shape; though the 
lower part of his body is missing there are faint indications of 
serpent-legs, and his hea<l and .arms very closely resemble the 
head and forepaws of a lion. As Conze has remarked, the 
Milesian legend of the giant Leon,® said-to have been conquered 
by Heracles, may have given the hint for such a representation 
which recalls some of tho grotesque figures of Oriental art. The 
combination, however it may violate the spirit of Greek sculp¬ 
ture, is full of skill and subtlety. Though tlie expression in the 
features is purely animal, some traces of the human features yet 
remain. The nose and the eye are distorted certainly, but 
recognisably human, and the wild mane is so arranged that a 
lock falls over the forehead resembling human hair. Again, the 
nails with which he is lacerating the left arm of the god belong 
neither to a human hand nor to a lion’s paw, but to a limb 
which resembles partly one, partly the other. Wo have the 
testimony of Pausanias® to tlio excellence of certain represen¬ 
tations of animals which he saw wrought in iron at Pergamon. 
But this fusion of the human and animal natures is rare, and 
is the one quality of the work which is original. I know of no 
instance of such a combination, except a small bronze at Vienna^ 


' Traces of a long lock of hair appear 
on bis back between tbs sboulders; s 
loog-bsixed god will scarcely be Hermes, 
and certainly not Heracles. Tbe Orien- 
tsl cbaracter of the other figure in the 
group suggests that it belongs to tbs 
ooropony of Cybele, and that the yonng 
god is skin to her. 


* Are we to giro tliis name to the 
carious liou-heoded nnd winged figure 
found on s Cyiicene stater, of which a 
cast is in the British Huseuml 

* Psus. X. 18, 5; Bavfiaros o&jt iKa- 
xlrT9u Kol ir nffTfifuf Xhyrii rt xal 
tit ayphu KtpaXat. 

* Anmlidell. Inst. xiiL p. 170, 260. 
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of later origin, showing the lion-headed Mithras—whose head 
seems closely to resemble that of the Pergamene giant in its 
admixture of human expression. We see in the group of 
Hekate the same skill in rendering animal forms, but this 
supplies us with no additional argument for placing group N in 
proximity to Apollo. There is a detail in the arrangement of 
these bodies which illustrates the special character of Pergamene 
work, the profusion of effect; the right hand or paw of the 
monster is burying its nails in the left arm of the god near his 
shoulder: the other paw, if as would be natural in such an 
attitude it had been lacerating the corresponding limb, would 
have been hidden from our sight hy the hotly of the god. But 
in order to show as much of the action as was possible, the 
sculptor has brought the left arm of the giant obliquely across 
the body of his antagonist, and it is clutching with its claws his 
left thigh which is nearest to the spectator. Such an arrange¬ 
ment does not at first glance appear strained, but on reflection 
it strikes one as neither obvious nor natural; and the aim at 
fuller display of the figure is much more skilfully attained by 
the composition of the group on the coin of Heraclea: (Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, v. 32.) But the execution is masterly; 
the marble becomes sensitive flesh yielding to the pressure, 
os it seemed to Pliny in a work exhibited at Pergamon by 
Cephissodotus, a pupil of Praxiteles.* 

For beauty of sculpture and for importance in the history 
of sculpture, the slabs on which the form and combat of 
Apollo are represented stand very high (Fig. 2); and the 
best traditions of the great schools are followed here. The 
archer-god, whose quiver is made fast by a bond that passes 
round his shoulders and waist, stands above a fallen giant 
of human limbs who lies before his feet. On the right is 
another giant whose torso and fragments of the lower body are 
preserved, and who stands so that his back is facing the 


' fergkmi ijmplegiM nobU« digitU 
corpori verius qaam mtrmori impreuis. 
Pliny, 86, 24. 

It ia intereating to compare the Per¬ 
gamene gronp with the hronze of He- 
raelea and the lion; FnrtwSngler, 
SaboMToff, ix. exiTiii The type of the 
action ia the same, hut the head of 


Heracles is bent much farther forward, 
and his body has more of the ‘dis- 
tortnm et elaboratum,' but the bronze 
shows a glaring defect in the position 
of the left arm of Hciaclea,~whieh is 
avoided on the corresponding figure of 
the frieze. 
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spectator, and though the right ann is lost, the muscles of the 
right side and shoulder suggest that he is lifting the heavy 
weight of a rock against his enemy. By his left side are the 
fragments of a wild beast's fell, which bis left arm was holding 
out in the usual fashion. He and Apollo are the chief figures 



of a scene which is far less profusely crowded than is usual 
in the frieze; for the space between the two eombatants is 
comparatively wide, and would admit a minor episode such as 
the combat of an eagle and serpent. But enough is preserved 
to show us that the upper part of the frieze was not thus filled, 
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and could have displayed nothing but the fell of the giant and 
the bow of Apollo. The middle and lower parts of the field 
were relieved by the himation that falls firom the latter's out¬ 
stretched arm, and covers the background like a curtain.^ In 
fact there are fewer picturesque elements in this group than 
in most others, and a very high effect is achieved within tlie 
proper style of sculpture. 

As the figure of the so-called Orion is distinct among the 
giants, Apollo is distinct among the gods, and nowhere else in 
the frieze can be found proportions so ideal, or such fineness of 
execution, or such lightness and studied halonce in the attitude. 
The whole form is instinct with life and with the assured con¬ 
sciousness of victory, and the impression of slim and elastic 
strength is given in accord with the Lysippean method, by the 
soft and fluent treatment of the muscles, which are never massed 
together, but pass from the one coarse over into the other with- 
facile gradations. 

The best traditions of an older style have guided the sculptor 
in choosing the action which the forms were to express. This 
has been misinterpreted by Dr. Furtwiingler,* who considers that 
Apollo is marching to the left. On the contrary, there is a 
momentary pause, as tlie muscular tension in the legs shows 
that they are firmly planted on the ground; otherwise the quiet 
downwaid sweep of the drapery, possible and effective when 
the movement is for the moment arrested, as we see in one of 
the Lapith combats of the Parthenon’s metopes, and on the 
metope of the Theseum, would he altogether inappropriate. 
Apollo is not at this moment discharging the arrow; if so, the 
shot would have been ineffective, for his enemy is erect and as 
yet unconquered; but we see the instant preceding the dis¬ 
charge when the right arm is being lightly lifted towards the 
quiver which appears behind his neck. A small fragment of 
the biceps of this arm has been recently fitted on, and as it is 
not perceptibly rounded, the movement can only be just 
beginning, and the fingers are not yet closing on the arrow as 
in the representation on the vase of the British Museum which 

^ On the frieze of the TheMum vre against him recalls the figure of the 
ace this motive eflectivcly employed for giant that confronts Apollo, 
the figure of the so-cnlled Theseus, and ’ ArcK, 2ieU. 1882, 3, p. 281, note, 
the Pallnntid that hurls the stone 
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shows ApoUo rescuing Leto from Titjos.^ But the intention is 
still the same; the chief action is not given, but the eager pre¬ 
paration, and by this happy choice of motive the scene gains in 
dramatic fulness, and the highest effect of sculpture is secured, 
the effect of collectedness. The sculptor then has followed the 
older generation in his adherence to this principle; has he also 
borrowed from some earlier work the details of the action, and 
the special rendering of the forms ? 

There is certainly no kno^vn representation of the Giganto- 
machy in which we can find the original, or any hint of the 
original of the Pergamene figure. His form scarcely occurs in 
the earliest vase-paintings that deal with the myth; and on the 
vases of the * second period his weapon is not the bow, but the 
sword, though he sometimes bears the quiver on his shoulders 
as an emblem. Even on the amphora of the Louvre, which 
belongs to the third period, and which shows an excessive pro- 
frision of detail, he fights with the tomb, though he holds the 
bow in his left hand. In fact, neither these nor any existing 
works present us with the original of which we are in quest. 
That the Pergamene Apollo is itself a derived work wc may 
assume, first because of its aflSnity with contemporary or nearly 
contemporary works, and again because there is no known type 
of a purely Hellenic deity which can be ascribed to the creativo- 
ness of the second century. Its connection with the Belvedere 
and Stroganoff Apollos has been much noticed,’ and by 
Furtwangler perhaps exaggerated. 

The points of agreement between the Belvedere and Pergamene 
works are such as these: the outstretched left arm, which is less 
rigid in the former, the garment which hangs down from it, the 
quivei'-belt around the chest, and the slight leftward inclination 
of the body. But the motion of the right arm is very different, 
the legs of the Apollo on the frieze are far more firmly placed, 
and the poise of the head—of which a faint print remains on 
the back of the frieze—seems much simpler and moi'e direct, 
showing, or rather suggesting, none of the elegant curvature 

* Pabluhed by Lenomaut, itiU ' E.g. on the vase from AlUaiura, 
CStrant., vol. 2, pL It. Voiy similar is published by Heydemann. 
the action of ApoUo on the relief from * Vide Overltedc, OtecIuekU d. grUeh. 
Termessus (of late date, AriH. Zeil. ^l-,Cojiui,l>ieBrgthnine 

1881, p. 168). d. Autgrolmrigen... 1880, p. 61; Furt- 

wiingleT, Areh. Zeil. 1882, p. 251. 
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which is essential to the main effect of the Belvedere Apollo. 
And the difference in the treatment of the flesh is too obvious 
to need much comment: the surface of the body is made warm, 
fresh, and articulate by the Pergsonene sculptor: while the chief 
fault of the Vatican work is the uninteresting inarticulate 
surface. We cannot compare them in respect of the countenance 
and expression, because only a small fragment of the Pergamene 
head has been preserved: but a certain number of heads of 
deities belonging to the fneze and to separate works have been 
discovered at Poigamon, sufficient to establish a certain distinct 
type which will afterwards be described, and to which the 
Belvedere head, with its mobile Alexandrine cast of features, its 
sudden depression from the cheeks to the centre, does not at all 
closely conform. It is probable that the head of the Pergamene 
Apollo reproduced the main features which Kekulo ^ has illus¬ 
trated from a series of coins that may go back to the beginning 
of the fifth century; but its expression may yet have remained 
native and distinct 

But if we suppose that the Pergamene and Vatican statues 
with the kindred Stroganoff bronze are free replicas of some 
common original, no one has been successful in discovering 
where or when or under what circumstances this was created. 
A suggestion made by Preller has been laboriously worked up 
by Overbeck * into the theory that the Belvedere Apollo (regarded 
as closely related to the Pergamene), the Artemis of Versailles, 
the Capitoline Athene, arc copies of a group of the three deities 
dedicated at Delphi by the Aetolians after the great repulse of 
the Gauls from the temple, that Apollo was represented as the 
shaker of the aegis, and that the group itself was no original 
conception, but derived from a supposed group produced in the 
fifth century, and commemorating at Delphi the similar repulse 
of the Persians. But this argument is a valueless accumulation 
of hypotheses; we do not know that the figures seen by Pau- 
sanias at Delphi formed a group engaged in a common action at 
all: indeed his words suggest a number of single * and separate 
statues: still less do we know the significance or motive of these 


> Eekule, Apollo-kSpfe, JrtX. ZtU. 
1878, p. 7; vidt tilvei- coin ftom Epi> 
dauros, JrA. Zeit. 1869, taf. 23, 8. 

' 0«mA. d, griteh. Platt. 2,320—328. 


* Pans. X. 16, 2 : vrpaTiiyol Si et 
AlroXol Kol Apr^fuSet, tS Si ASrir&t, 
Sio r* 'AwiAXtint iyjAfurra (arty 
AintAtli’. 
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(igvires—and we are not certain that the Belvedere Apollo is 
shaking the aegis, and the supposed original group of the fifth 
century is a pure figment. It is a theory at least as plausible 
that the representation at Delphi of Apollo and Artemis dis¬ 
charging their arrows at Tityos, the violator of Latona, and 
himself an earth-bom giant, suggested or reproduced the type 
of the Apollo Gigantophonos; and certain ^xtints of resemblance 
have been noticed between the figure on the fifth-century vase, 
published by Lenonuont, and the Fergameno Apollo. If indeed 
there had been a group of statues at Delphi clearly presenting 
the deities in the act of warding off the Gauls, it is probable 
that this would have supplied some motives for the Pergamenc 
frieze, for the event commemorated was very similar in both 
cases, and we have seen that the giants were the mythic counter¬ 
part of the Gauls. Positive evidence is wanting; but there is 
this negative evidence against the supposed derivation of certain 
Pergamene figures from the work at Delphi. The Athene on 
the frieze could have borne no likeness to the Athene which 
Pausanios saw in the temple, as the pose and action would be 
quite unsuitable for a single statue, or for a statue in such a 
group as Overbeck conceives. 

Leaving the question of origins, we may ask whether tlie 
fragments of the Pergamene Apollo seiwe to clear up the diffi¬ 
culties concerning the Belvedere and Stroganoff works, with 
which we may admit its affinity. The main questions touching 
the Belvedere, its correct restoration and its dramatic meaning, 
will still remain undecided. The discovery at Pergamon does 
not even increase the probability that Apollo Belvedere is 
combating the giants or the Gauls ; for replicas of the same 
original might bo used for tfie purposes of very different 
representations. 

But the question whether the thing held in his hand is on 
aegis or a bow is now on a slightly altered footing. As long os 
the Stroganoff bronze was the only work which could supply a 
parallel, and no doubt existed that the fragment in its left 
hand was part of an aegis, it seemed natural to describe Apollo 
Belvedere as Aiyt'oj^os, But if we allow that the Strogsmoff 
Apollo holds the aegis, yet the value of the illustration is lost; for 
it is met by the counter-illustration from Peigamon of an Apollo 
admitted to be of kindred work and conception who holds out 

H.S.—VOL. VI. K 
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the bow. Of course no other argument would avail at all, if 
the attribute of the bow were unsuitable to the Belvedere statue, 
if, as has been said, its pose did not conform to the action of the 
ai'cher. But this is surely not the case : the actual discharge of 
the arrow, or the fitting of the arrow to the string, could not be 
the motive of the figure, but the movement of the limbs, the pose 
of both arms, the eyes fixed upon the distance, might suggest 
that the arrow has just been sent, and that tlie muscles are just 
relaxing from the tension of the effort, and that, though the 
change has begun, the limbs still preserve something of the 
forms into which the action of the instant preceding had set 
them. If he is holding the aegis, the outstr etched fingers of 
the left hand, the quiver belt round his chest, the direction of 
the eyes, have much less appropriateness and meaning. 

At present the task of rearrangement deals rather with proba¬ 
bilities than proofs. It is probable that AiX)llo was not for from 
the chief Olympians; and it is a reasonable conjecture that in the 
centre of one of the fronts were seen the groups of Athene 
and Zeus already described. As these deities are the leaders 
in the action, a conspicuous place must have been assigned to 
them, and this could not have been the centres of the small 
faqades on each side of the staircase. For a fragment which 
has fortunately been discovered proves clearly that the two scenes 
are continuous, and that the figure of Athene was seen on the 
right of Zeus, sepai-ated by only a small interval from him. The 
fragment is part of the slab which completes the group of Athene 
on the left, on which we can discern the mutilated upper parts 
of the giant’s body who lies below Typhon. Above is preserved a 
small portion of Athene's serpent and a fragment of Typhon's 
wing, and on the extreme left of the recently found slab appear 
remains of a serpent’s body which exactly fit the broken surfaces 
of the serpent-limb which belongs to the giant who confronts 
Zeus. 

Hear the centre of this front came in all probability the four- 
horsed chariot which a winged Nike was driving over a heap of 
the slmn; and the figure of Hera, who though never a personage 
conspicuous in the action was almost indispensable for the Per- 
gamene artists, must have been placed in this pai't of the frieze. 

She is found on tlie amphora of Caere, clothed in a long 
chiton, and grasping her enemy by tho shoulder while she strikes 
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■with her sword. She is found on the cylix of Aristophanes, 
which in conception and style comes near to the Fergamene 
work, and her form has there the softness and elegance of tlie 
later type. The stephane rises above her forehead, her veil falls 
down behind her head, but this time lier weapon is the spear 
which she levels at the fallen Bhoetus whose uplifted arm she 
clutches. This type may have become fixed for the armed and 
combating Hera, ^ but it does not enable us to discover the 
goddess in any of the Peignmene figures; for the action of 
grasping the arm or shoulder of the enemy is too natural and 
common to serve as a clue. * It is probable that the Hem of 
our frieze did not differ essentially from the goddess represented 
on the cylix. 

Near to the group of the more prominent Olympian deities 
we should expect to find Ares. He cannot be identified in any 
of the combatants, but a fragment which has been found with 
his name upon it proves his .presence on the frieze, and shows 
also that he was placed on the left of one of the corners. As 
he had appeared very frequently Imth in earlier and later 
representations of this action, the Fergamene sculptor w'as 
under no necessity of creating any new type for the sake of 
his theme. 

But Ares himself seems to have been one of a group of re¬ 
lated deities ; for among the inscriptions are found the names of 
Enyo and Aphrodite. Both goddesses must have been seen 
near Ares; but the only artistic i-ecord of Enyo ® that has been 
preserved does not help us to discover her with certainty in any 
of the existing figures. Neither in Homer nor in other source of 
religious legend docs she possess any independent existence or 
cult, nor is she employed by poetry or art as a dramatic agent. 
But it is not surprising that her figure should have been used by 
the sculptors of the frieze whose task demanded a multitude of 


' On thefifth-criitaryvane, published 
by Heydemann, Hern, aceording to hU 
explanation, is seen fighting with the 
fpindle. The same figorc is explained 
by Trendelenburg as Artemis with the 
plectron. 

' One might conJ(^cture that the 
figure from the Oignntomachy of the 
frieze of Priene, whose left arm seizes 
her antngoiiist’s head, is Ileni (Orcr- 


beck, A griech. PUat. voL ii. 

p. 102, fig. b. 

* She is found in coins of Bmttii 
hurrying forward in long chiton, with 
helmet on head, and holding shield in 
both hands. The conjecture that the 
sons of Praxiteles who carred a status 
of Enyo fixed for sculpture the type of 
the gixldess has some plausibility. 
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deities, and whose age was not offended if beings who bad little 
hold on the popular mythology were brought into siction. 

The place of Aphrodite on the frieze is easy to fix, though 
there are not many works to which we can appeal for direct 
illustration. She could not have been far from Ares; as she 
is placed by his side in the only other representation of the 
Gigantomachy in which she occurs, namely, in the painting 
on the Louvre amphora, where she is guiding the chariot of 
the god. 

It has been thought by many that the goddess under F 
(according to the enumeration in the BesehreUmnxg der 
pergameniachcn Bildwerkc) can be recognised as Aphrodite. 
But the only reason for this belief is the beauty of the light 
and half-transparent drapery; and that this figure is proved by 
the marks of the joining of the stones to be the comer slab on 
left of the north-east corner is a fatal objection, because the stone 
on which the name Aphrodite is inscribed is no corner-stone. It 
is a misfortune that the Aphrodite of the Pergamene frieze has 
been lost, for it would have been interesting to have compared 
her form with the Melian statue, and to have seen if the 
Peigomene school had done anything for the creation of the 
type of the Venus Victrix. 

It is noteworthy that the participation of Aphrodite in the 
action dates from the Alexandrine era. It was as unsuitable * 
to the spirit of earlier tradition, as it was suitable to the Alex¬ 
andrine treatment of tradition, and later poetry, os well as later 
art, gave as has been seen, an ei'otic colour to certain passages of 
the myth. But considering the epic dignity preserved in nearly 
all the representations on this frieze, we should expect to find 
the action of Aphrodite free of any erotic sentiments, and the 
type of the armed Aphrodite had long been known to temple- 
worship (e.y. Paus. 3, 15,10). 

There is still another goddess who must have been placed 
near this group, for the evidence of inscriptions again supplies 
tliB gaps on the monument and proves the presence of llione. 
The Pergamene sculptor would hardly have placed her in the 
vicinity of Zeus, for it is only the Dodonean cult that maintains 

* Tb« myth of the deitnuition of the early local legend, u poeaibly non* 
glanU at Phanagoria (Strabo, 496) Hellenic, 
through the guile of Aphrodite, if an 
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her close relation with him. Whatever may have been the 
original conception of her as Titan-goddess akin to Ge, she is of 
importance in later times merely as the mother of Aphrodite. ^ 
Once more we are left to conjecture to discover the form under 
which she appeared on the frieze; she cannot be the thinly-robed 
and youthful goddess on slab F, for we must expect more august 
drapery and more matronly forms. Scarcely known in sculpture, 
she is clearly defined in the numismatic record alone. It is 
possible that the ample and austerely clad figure in the Parthenon 
west pediment on whose lap Aphrodite is sitting is Dione, re¬ 
presented by Pheidias's school, if we may trust Carrey’s drawing, 
as without the veil which she always wears on the coins of Epirus 
and Thessaly.* On these she appears sometimes by the side of 
Zeus, sometimes alone, always veiled and wearing at times the 
polos and the crown of laurel or oak-leaves. Her face has 
something of the features and expression of Ceres, to whom 
her personality is rather akin. As these coins belong to the be¬ 
ginning of the second or end of the third century, it is probable 
that the Dione at Pergamon was not materially different from 
the type of these. 

The row of figures immediately on the right of the north-east 
comer are preserved, if it is certain that here was seen the 
goddess on slab F whose chiton is transparent enough to reveal 
the beauty of her limbs, and who is treading with her left foot 
on the face of a fallen giant. On her left arm is a shield, and 
near it are traces which seem to indicate the butt-end of a spear 
which she will then be bolding in her left hand as a weapon in 
reserve. Her head, and most of her right arm and the lower 
part of her right leg are gone, but enough remains of the 
whole figure to show the nature of the action. Her enemy, 
who is youthful, and as he bears a shield is probably of human 
form throughout, has fallen hopelessly before her, in such a 
way as to suggest that a few instants previously he was fleeing 
before her and that she had dragged him back by the hair. 
She is now bending forward, and her whole force is directed 

' Theocritos, 17, 8S. Hygiaot, ed. lished by Wclokar, AlU DenhnaUr, 3, 
Schmidt, p. 12. pw 186, does not serve as an analogy. 

* S. if. Cat, Cheek Coine, Epims, pi. Dione is there in the eortige of Bacchoa, 
17. S, 12; pL 18, 1. The vase pnb- - and wears a vine-ci'own. 
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downwards, as though she were about to give him the coup de 
^rau with the sword, which though not seen we may believe to 
be her weapon, because of the sword-belt round her breast and 
the sheath that hangs at her side. 

We may perhaps regard her as a goddess subordinate to 
Aphrodite, if the latter actually appeared on the left of the 
corner. The head of the young giant whom she has overthrown 
is wrought with slurp lines and smooth surfaces, and the ex¬ 
pression is concentrated in the middle of tlie face about the 
mouth and in the lines of the forehead where the pain is 
shown. 

As for the pose of the figures, it seems to be an invention 
cither of the Peipimene school itself or of the later Alexandrine 
era, and testifies to the effort of the sculptor to win a strong 
efifect of pathos; it is not employed elsewhere in the frieze. 

Pathos is also the intention of another trait in the same 
scene. Beneath the first giant is seen another, who is lying 
with his head resting on his arms and his face buried in the 
earth, so that nothing more of him is visible than the back part 
of his head, his arms and shoulders, and the matted hoir 
streaming downwards. The attitude betokens tlie shame of 
defeat, the quiet of death amidst the tumult, and is found in 
another place of the frieze where the winged hoi-ses of Zeus are 
represented, and beneath the chariot an armed giant is lying 
prone. 

But the motive—a prostrate combatant with the head sunk 
and the hair falling over—was a tradition of frieze-sculpture 
both early and late, and seems proper to a wild type; thus we see 
it in a representation of a dead Centaur on the Phigaleian frieze 
and of another on a Boman sarcophagus.^ 

Few parts of the frieze are more intentionally pathetic than 
these picturesque details which show the ruin and confusion of 
the battle-field; and it is with these that the lower part of the 
ground is chiefly filled. W’e have here a principle of frieze- 
composition which had never been so conspicuons before; for 
while the tendency of the larger relief-works belonging to the 
fifth and fourth century, where a multitude of figures is given, 
is to concentrate the interest rather on the centre ef the slab, the 
r Uvn. inediti dtU, Intt. 1854, pi. xiz. 
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base of the Pergamene frieze is filled up with so lich a store 
of accessory themes that it appears as a decorated architectural 
support of the upper parts. This principle is still further 
carried out in the Roman sarcophagus reliefs. 

On the next connected slab (ff) a goddess is again in combat, 
but here the victory is by no means cei-tain. A youthful winged 
ipant with serpent’s feet is dangerously threatening her with a 
stone which he appears to be raising in his right hand, though 
only fragments of his arms remain; and by the manner in which 
he faces his antagonist we are reminded of the giant confronting 
Hekate. The goddess is turixing partially in the opposite direction, 
and at first sight her movement recalls the movement of Athene, 
bi{t is due to an altogether different reason, for she is not merely 
drawing her body back for the blow, but we see something of 
fear displayed in the retreating motion of the left limbs. Her 
right hand is lost, but from signs that remain it is judged that 
she must have been holding a weapon across her breast, ready 
for defence or for a stroke. Neither her position on the frieze 
nor her form tell us anything of her personality ; but at most 
the suggestion may be made. that it is a subordinate goddess 
whose action has not the boldness or promise of victory wlrich 
suits the action of the deities. The rvild nature and aidmal 
characteristics of her opponent are combined with a youthful 
beauty of countenance, of which the features belong on the 
whole to the first type, but yet produce a new effect on account 
of the short flattened chin, the sharply-marked cheek-bones, and 
bow-shaped curve of the lip-s. The expression is of determination 
rather than rage. 

At the top of the frieze on the left is a combat between his 
serpent-limb and an eagle, tlie arrangement being the same 
almost by necessity as a similar combat in the group of Zeus. 
We may take this example to show that a mere correspondence in 
motive is no sufficient criterion for as.serting correspondence in 
position. 

The composition of the next group (11) shows nothing original. 
A giant of human form has fallen before his foe, and while sup¬ 
porting himself on his left knee is raising his right arm against 
the god who has thrown him down. The main outlines of the 
action have become almost stereotyped in reliefs of battle-scenes, 
and may be seen at least three times in the Pergamene altar. 
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The god who is here in combat is apparently youthful and long¬ 
haired and almost naked, wearing nothing but a chlamys that 
flutters behind him. On his left arm is a round shield and in his 
right hand probably a speax, which he draws back for a thrust. 
The question how to name him will be discussed in connection 
with the next scene. 

The composition of group I has more originality. A giant 
has raised a young god off the ground, and has encircled his 
chest with both arms, at the some time fastening his teeth into 
his left aim, while the serpent-limbs are entangling his lower 
parts, and the serpent's head towering on high threatens him ftom 
above. The god is making a furious effort to free himself, his left 
foot is pressed hard upon the serpent’s thigh, but his other foot can 
find no hold on the ^ppery coils, and he has no weapon free for 
offence except the right arm that is levelling a blow at the 
giant’s head with a weapon which is shown by the pose of the 
mutilated hand to be a spear. What is most striking in the 
whole is the skill with which the different parts of the two com¬ 
batants are welded together, the involution of the human and 
animal limbs. The gigantic hands that meet and are interlaced 
under the breast of the god look like the seal of a heavy chain, 
and the giant’s head, which belongs to the most ferocious type 
of these, is so placed as to coincide compactly with the small 
shield and left arm of the god that appears over it. 

The group of Heracles and Antaeus in Milton house, which 
recaUs and yet essentially differs from this group, has been already 
mentioned; and no one would see Heracles in the god on this 
slab. He has been regarded as one of the Cabin, only because 
no other but a subor^nate deity could be represented as so 
hard pressed. But as other subordinate deities might be men¬ 
tioned the weakness of such reasoning is plain, and the theory 
is confronted by the probability that the Cabiri, if present on 
the frieze, were in the vicinity of Cybele, and that her place 
was on the right of one of the comers, and was therefore re¬ 
moved from the position of group /. 

We come somewhat nearer to the interpretation of the 
figures when we see that the god who is entangled by the 
serpent-limbs and he who is striking down the giant on the 
left are of kindred natvure. Both are naked, both carry the 
shield and probably the spear. Such accoutrements and the 
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long bair^ of the one that is still visible behind his neck suggest 
the belief that these are the Dioscuri. And it is not surprising 
that the contest of one of the Dioscuri should be more doubtful 
and desperate than the contest of the Olympians. 

It is true that there is no literary record of their presence in 
the Gigantomachy, but the Louvre amphora, -with its rich 
illustration of the myth, supplies monumental testimony; the 
two riders who there appear fighting with spears can be none 
other than the Twin Brethren; and they appear there as deities, 
just as on the Peigamene frieze, if these Feigamene figures 
are they, they are given as deities. 

A new and remarkable illustration, or partial illustration of 
the myth is given by the vessel found at Tanagra (see next i>age) 
and published in the Ephenuris Archaiologikt; * its painting, 
according to M. Tsounta, who describes it, has no mythological 
meaning at all. But when we compare the action and move¬ 
ment of the figures with those of the combatants on the 
Louvre amphora and the crater of Ruvo, there can be little 
doubt that here also is a Gigantonmchy; that the mounted youth’ 
on the left wearing the Thessalian hat and the long chlamys, and 
striking downwards at his enemy with his spear, is one of the 
Dioscuri, and that the other is the warrior on the right who 
fights on foot, armed with the shield and spear, wearing a 
cone-shaped hat, and a Bowing chlamys around his arm. The 
deity between them is almost certainly Ares. The character 
of their antagonists is attested by the wild beasts' skins which 
some of them carry* Now the likeness is striking between 
that one of the Dioscuri who is seen here on the right and the 
Pergamene god under H ; the weapons being the same and the 
flowing chlamys being common to both. If I have rightly 
interpreted the Tanagrean work, it supports the conjecture that 
the figures now in question of the Pei^mene frieze are the 
Dioscuri, and as the painters of the Louvre amphora and the 
Tanagrean vessel place them near to Ares, so if we admit the 

’ Ct the rcpreMntation of the twin- amphora is most striking and almost 
brethren on the sarcophagus of the conclusive. 

Lateran J>te antike BQdwerht <2et later, * They cannot be barbarian warriors, 

ifiiteumt, Benndorf n. SchDne, 250. for they carry Hellenic arms, and the 

* Year 18S3, p. 19S. fignres of some of the giants on the 

* The resemblance of this figure to Ruvo vase strangely recall these, 
one of the Dioecnri on the Louvre 
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conjecture, it ie probable, according to the arrangement mentioned 
above, that the sculptors of the frieze brought the three deities 
together. 

Now if the great group of the deities that personify the 
lights of heaven, Selene, Eos and Helios, is to be placed as has 
been suggested near to the north-east comer, they will be con¬ 
tiguous to the deities in R and I. If these latter are the Dioscuri 
we can give reasons why they should be in this vicinity. There 
seems little doubt, as Welcker has pointed out, that the character 
of the Dioscuri was originally nut heroic but divine; and 
although Homer knows of them only as mortal yet their worship 
at Sparta goes bock to the aniconic age; in the myths and 
beliefs that attach to them they appear as half disguised celestial 
powers of the light The greater number of vase-paintings 
present them indeed simply as heroes; but neither in art nor 
in literature docs their divine nature entirely pass from view, 
and it emerges clearly again, perhaps through the growing 
strength of hero-worship, in the fourth century and survives 
the fall of Greece. On several of the latter vases they appear 
associated with beings of light and darkness; and the theory 
that if the Dioscuri were on the Pergameno frieze they were 
near tlie group of Helios and his kindred, could be well illustraled 
by the inscription found on a block from Ancyro, probably the 
base of two statues of the twins in which the Dioscuri are ad¬ 
dressed as oi arvvvaot 6eoi of Zew'^HAio? The theory 

can only be put forward as a perhaps plausible hypothesis; but 
at present much of the arrangement and most of the interpretation 
is nothing more than hypothetical. 

The right side of the frieze shows us the fragments of a figure 
armed with a club and clothed with a lion’s fell, striding forward 
towards the last-mentioned giant, and looking back os upon 
some enemy against whom he is rsdsing his club. It has been 
but is probably no longer maintained that this is Heracles; the 
action does not suit such an interpretation, since the fragments 
seem to speak of a combatant who is defending himself while 
still retreating. 

We may say with certainty that this is a giant, whose costume 
is arranged so as to remind us of Heracles, just as on a vase 
published by Millin * the fallen giant has a wild beast’s fell drawn 

* Corp. Jtu. Orate. 4042. ’ OnUri* ilyOuiJoffiqw, 2, oxx. 
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over bis head ia something of the same 'way as it appears on 
the head of the Pergameue giant in question. Against what 
god or goddess is he advancing I Different answers might no 
doubt be given: a combination that is suitable enough and has 
been suggested by Signor Freres is that which would place him 
opposite to the spear-bearing god who is set up in the rotunda 
of the Museum. But this conjecture is all the more uncertain, 
as it is not proved that the combatant who bears the spear is a 
god; his massive flesh and his violent stiide suggest that he 
may be a giant, and it seems certain that however we are 
to name him, he was advancing before the mule of Selene, 
since a fragment of a hoof ^ is seen on the right close to his 
right arm; and it is stated that evidence of the, same fact is 
given by a fragment not long discovered of the head of the 
mule with the guiding hand of Selene near it. * Other fragments 
belonging, or probably belonging, to the group of Helios have 
been found, the most important being a serpent’s head which 
was fastening upon his fight arm that held the torch. But 
nothing has as yet been discovered to prove the place of the 
group, which we might more naturally assign to the east than 
to the north side, as tradition speaks of the battle beginning at 
sunrise. 


Note. —Since the above was written, a discovery has been 
made at Berlin which is of the utmost importance in the 
reconstruction of the frieze-work of the altar, but which at 
present has led to little more than a destruction of a former theoiy 
hitherto undisputed. It was officially stated that the group of 
Hekate occupied the south-east comer, and at the corresponding 
comer of the south-west Cybele and her nymphs with a crowd 
of maritime divinities were to be placed in such an order that 
Cybele appeared at the extreme left of the south aide, and 
Triton and Kerens a little removed from her on the right 
Certain gaps in the sequence of the slabs and the lack of any 
mythological propriety were made of little account in this 
arrangement of the figures. At the same time it was given out 

* I had wrongly coigoctared that this rying a torch, of which the tnieea 

belonged to the horse of Eos. appear on her breast, and who will 

* There is a ftagment, of very fine belong to the company of Helios or 
workmanship, of a goddess who is cor- Hekate. 
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that the staircase leading up to the interior of the great altar 
was on the south side; and it was supposed that the breadth of 
the steps was about a third of the whole front Now a small 
fragment has been found which belongs to the sea-centaur or 
Triton (fig. JC in the Sesehreibung der pergammischen BUd- 
wvrks) and which proves conclusively that Triton as well as 
Cybele was placed on the right of a comer. But the slabs from 
Triton onwards towards the right form an uninterrapted scries 
of relicfr which covered both the left wing of the side broken 
by the staircase, and the left wall of the staircase itself on 
which the length of the frieze figures diminishes as the steps 
rise. Now as Cybele is not among those figures, and she like 
Triton is on the right of a comer, it follows that, wherever else on 
the frieze she is to be placed, she is far removed from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sea-divinities. But more than this follows from 
the new discovery: we already knew the figure that stood at the 
right corner of the left wing of this broken front, the figure of 
Ampbitrito (slab V), and as the figure of Triton is now found 
to be at the left corner of this same wing we have now an exact 
measurement of the length of this wing, and as the girth of the 
squai'e altar has already been almost exactly fixed, we can esti¬ 
mate now the breadth of the staircase, which is considerably 
broader than was believed. The wing on its right must have 
been of the same length as the left; and as regards the figures 
upon it one thing is aJmost certain—that the figure at the ex¬ 
treme left of this right wing was Bacchus; but are we able to 
place in his vicinity, as the theory before maintained would 
place, the numerous goddesses in the following of Hekatc ? It 
is a question of measurement which to be precise must be made 
on the spot. But a very rough calculation of the slabs will 
show that when we have made room for the antagonist of 
Dionysos, we shall have exceeded the limited space of this 
wing if we join to this group the goddesses in A and B. The 
deities therefore of the lower world have no connection with 
Dionysos on the fideze. But the question with whom he is to 
be grouped is nevertheless not quite an open question, for until 
it can be shown that the Pergamene sculptors in grouping the 
deities abandoned the long-established principle of mythological 
or religious affinity, and as long as the various sets of slabs 
where the sequence is certain display this principle clearly, we 
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are obliged to foUovr it in suggesting a restoration, and we may 
even hold it to be a securer criterion than is the place where 
the fragments were actually found. I^ow we can fall back on 
the only alternative suggestion that he should be placed with 
Cybele, in such a way that while lie is at the left extremity.of 
this wing the latter, who we know to be on a comer-slab, shall 
be round the adjoining comer. 




jf i?r 

PIODN'RM 
vitii 

Salyrt. CyUele. 

This is indeed impossible, if the cortfege of nymphs on the 
left of Cybele is as long as it appears to be on the sequence 
of slabs (T to 3) assumed by the olBScial Jktchrtihung (1883, 
page 18). But this sequence admits of no proof and is not 
now defended. 

If the figures under T and are brought round the comer 
and set on the right of Cybele (for they seem to belong to her 
following), then there is room on the wing for Diouysos and his 
missing opponent and the goddess with the lion and the fallen 
giant (C^j and Z7j). We know that her figure wa.s placed at the 
left of a corner, and according to the present arrangement she 
is at the right extremity of this right wing; and now if wo 
allow for a slab on which her antagonist was placed, this 
sequence of figures will fill a length of frieze-work almost the 
same as the given length of the left wing, and certainly not 
exceeding it. Dionysos will be assisted in the combat by the 
lions of the great goddess, the cognate character of the two 
deities will be marked ns it is marked on a terra-cotta relief^ 
on which the forms of Maenads are placed round the throne 
of Cybele, and this part of the frieze will show the influence 
and some of the forms of oriental Greek worship. 

L. B. Farneli.. 
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' Furtw&ngler, SubunrolT Coll. v. exxxvii. 
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I HAVE been requested to examine a MS. collection, bound 
in two volumes, and entitled 3fS. Jnseri^liona collected in Greece 
hj C. R. Cockerell, 1810-14.* A fuller description of tlie con¬ 
tents is added on tbe title page, apparently by the hand of the 
collector himself— ‘iTiscnptions collected in variousparts of Greece 
hy C. R. Cockerell, from the year 1810-14; they were copied 
from, the origitial manusadpts in thie form hy Siynor Amati, in 
Rome, in 1815, awl examiwd hy 3Ir, Akcrhlad, who made all 
the notes and corrections in red inl\ Mr. Walpole has made 
copies of those marked “Cd.,” and has noted those already in 
print.’ It is evident* therefore, that we have here documents 
of considerable importance, especially as all trace of the original 
manuscripts referred to bos been lost Signor Amati, the tran¬ 
scriber, seems to have done his work with great care and 
accmucy, even the forms of letters being, in most cases, faithfully 
preserved. A comparison with other independent transcriptions 
from the same originals will soon show that we may rely on his 
copying; where mistakes occur, they are almost always such 
as would arise from indistinctness on the stone itself. This 
statement is of imi>ortance, for other transcribers, whether 


* [On tlio Occasion of ono of his 
lectures at Unirersity Collcfjc, Ur. 
Newton asked his auditors to let him 
see any MS. oollections of inscriptions 
lying in prirate possession of which 
ihey might be aware, such ooUections 
having been commonly made by English 
travellers in post times, and often 
merely laid aside. As a result of tliis 
roipicst, Mw. Frederick Cockerell scat 


to Ur. Newton tho collection here 
described of inscriptions copied by her 
fsther-in law, Mr. C. R. Cockei'ell. 
Tho loborions and somewhat unat¬ 
tractive task of investigating whether 
these inscriptions were unpublished, or 
whether they amended existing texts, 
was undertaken, on behalf of the editors 
of this journal, by Mr. £. A. Oardiierr 
JSrf.] 
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independent or immediately deriving their material from this 
book, often show a carelessness which can easily be corrected 
by a reference to it, and which has, in many cases, affected 
the copies preserved in the Corpus itself. 

The book contains 240 inscriptions in ail, of which some fifty, 
probably, are as yet unpublished. Tliis computation may have 
to be modified, but is confirmed by a more careful search for 
the earlier ones. The rest affoi-d considerable material for 
correction of the copies preserved in the Corpus and elsewhere, 
but are hardly, in most cases, worth separate publication.^ 
They enable us, also, to check the accuracy of copies derived 
immediately from this book, especially those of Walpole; 
and such a check is by no means superfluous. For instance, in 
C.I.G. 391, derived from Walpole, common forms arc given 
throughout; in this book we find AA, A, X, 2-, C ; again, in 
CJ.Q. 464, the distinctive forms A, €, X, C, tO, are completely 
lost One more instance under this head may suffice. In C.I.G. 
1593, Wadpole represents Cockerell as giving BOIXITXINTA . . . 
OAAN; he really has BOIIITONTA . .. TOAAAN, thus 
being nearer to the true reading Botturol rbv rpiTcoSa dviSeiuav ; 
here, in flN, Walpole has given as resting on good authority a 
false and misleading emendation, which is written in red ink 
above the line in Cockerell’s book. It is therefore clear that a 
careful collation is advisable in the case of all inscriptions in 
the Cotpus derived from this source. 

Another question arises which cannot be fully answered until 
more of our material has been published. Many English 
travellers of the beginning of the present century seem to have 
examined this book of Cockerell’s; Akerblad, Walpole, and 
Leake, have all left treces of their revision in it; and some of 
these drew from it the inscriptions which they published. How 
far others may have done the same is not yet clear; but in 
C.LO. 1707, for instance, a transcription quoted in the Corpus 
as made directly by Hughes from the stone, shows too many 
correspondences, even in mistakes, with Cockerell’s version for 
us to believe the two versions are independent In L 6, for 
instance.Hughes gives ANEIAHflTON for ANE<J>AnTON : now 
Cockerell has anEIAHTON* differing only from the true reading 

* A oolliHon with published copies has bees mode in the case of all not hero 
reproduced. 
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by the omission of part of tbe (|): but over the line is written 
the very emended form given by Hughes in bis copy. This 
fact, which is not isolated, tends to throw serious doubts on tbe 
independent value of such copies. Perhaps it will be worth 
while later to return to this question; for the present, this 
indication will suffice. 

Specimens follow of such inscriptions as are new, and, there¬ 
fore, worthy of reproduction; some are included which materially 
increase already published inscriptions. These specimens com¬ 
prise all that were found upon the mainland of Greece, and are 
taken from the first sixty examples in Cockerell's book. A 
complete list of these follows. An asterisk is placed against 
those reproduced below. 


1 = CJ.G. 836 

23 = Le Bas and Wad. 

40 = 

Le Bas and Wad. 

2 = „ 873 

11.19 


11. 806 

8 - 471 

(24 > C.I.O. 2139} 

41 - 

C.J.O. 1620 

*4 Unpubluhed * 

25 =: Le Bus and Wad. 

42 = 

• 9 

1608 

*5 = C.I.O. 800 

II. 453 

48 » 

It 

1689 

6 = „ 464 

*26 Unpublished 

44 = 

It 

1715 

7 = „ 177 

*27 

45 = 

tt 

1721 

*8 Unpublished 

•28 = C.I.O. 1632 

46 > 

It 

1604 

0 - C.I.&. 880 

29 = „ 1579 

47 = 

tl 

1716 

•10 Unpublished 

30 = „ 1668 

48 » 

tt 

1707 

11 = C.I.&. 917 

81 = „ 1564 

49 = 

tt 

1764 

12 = „ 658 

32 = „ 1598 

60 = 

tl 

1297 

18 » „ 660 

83 Rang. Ard. HelLlZlS. 

*51 Unpublished 

14 = Kumonudei, 8251 

34 = C.I.O. 1574 1 

1*52 

tl 


15 = O.I.S. 958 

35 s Le Bas and Wad. 

•63 

tt 


16 = „ 808 

II. 603 

54 B 

C.1.0. 1501 

17 = ,. 610 

36 = Le Bas and Wad. 

65 » 

tt 

1504 

*18 Unpublished 

II. 601 

66 = 

tl 

1187 

19 - C.r.0. 438 

87 = C.I.O. 1628 

67 - 

tt 

1186 

•20 Unpublished 

88 = „ 1595 

68 = 

tl 

1184 

21 » C.I.O. 886 

89 s „ 1596 

59 = 

tl 

1183 

22 = „ 891 


60 = 

tt 

118S 


Before proceeding to tbe inscriptions themselves, I need 
only add that a few marks, both in pencil and red ink, are 


> loseriptiont not to b* found in the 
new or old Corput, in T.e Bos end 
Weddington, in Eamenndee’ Stful- 
chral hueripUont, in Bengebi'a 
UjuiUs HdUniqua, kc ., ere here treated 
es unpublished. I here also referred 
H S.—VOL. VI. 


to periodicals, where I had any clew 
to guide mn; but a complete and 
aystematie search through all these 
would hare been laborious and almost 
impracticable. 


L 
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found in the book as well as Amati's copies: but these are. 
seldom, if ever, more' than obvious restorations, and do not seem 
to have any authority &om the original manuscripts, or other 
sources. Signor Amati has sometimes recorded in Italian both 
the place of finding and other details; these have been,in every 
case, reproduced below. Inconsistencies in his copies, especially 
wlicn two forms of a letter occur in the same inscription, have 
also been as far as possible preserved. 

4. ZnSIMHKAAMNIKOYMIAHZIA 
4>nKinNOZOTPYNEnZEYNH 

Zoar/yui; KaWivt/cov MtXijo’/a 
4>a>x<o>('OC 'Orpvpia^ 


The name Zaa-iptr) seems to have been common among 
Milesians; cf. C.2.G. 711, 712, 714. For the question whether 
Miletus ranked as a deme of Athens, and the Milesians as 
Athenian citizens, cf. Boeckh, ibid. 692. A discussion of more 
recent opinions upon the subject is given by Mr. Hicks (Brit. 
Mut. Insa-ijitions, I. p. 150). It seems that Milesians, though 
very numerous at Athens, hod no peculiar rights of citizenship; 
oven the form of the inscription, with the local name in the 
fern. nom. instciul of the masc. gen., to agiec with the father's 
name, would be unusual for an Attic deme. Intermarriages 
such as that here recorded have been adduced as evidence for 
the Athenian citizenship of Milesians, but the balance of 
authority seems to be on the other side. 

5. This is identical with C.LG. 300, but preserves so much 
more of the original that it seems worth while to add a new 
transcription. 

In tre corOTU :— 

A©PZ ■ A : . : Z 

no/ IZ 
AXA . NEYZ 


^Y^\!Z 

A 

nn* aianoz 

AXAPNOY^ 
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OZENOZ 

BAKXIOZ 

^AAIINIOZ 

1 oAYMmoz 

IHATPOZ 

AHMOZCJL^ : 

AriNIAZ 

j AONYZIOZ 

< 

II 

M 

I Z'irPiOZ 

oz 

1 : E : : : : : 

AHNOZ 

i 4 )IAA-I : OZ 

MENOZ 

i ZEPAHir. . 

— 

IZAZ 

AAZ 

riAPAMONOZ 

IN 

AflOAAONIAHZ 

ZIOZ 

AZIQZ HPAKAZ 

"orr . 

I'ZIKOKPATOY. 


AIOZ 

z:hi: oz 

: KAZIAI^ 

AlOKAHZ 
X : A04)nN . 
AnOAAONOZ 
ZriKTAZ 
AnOAAnNIOZ 
AMAPANTOZ 
A'^KOZ 
HAIOA^POZ 
NIKnN 


Nel giardino deila, Kvpa KovrpiKov. 

(<Stc; altered in pencil to xvpa Kot—.) 

The dotted line indicates the amount extant in the C.I.G. 
copy. It will be observed that in one case A. in two A is given, 
probably by mistake. 

If the inscriptions in the three wreaths belong to the text 
below them, they may help to explain these mere catalogues, 
of which several occur in the Cm'pxu. In the second wreath 

we have A. 9 11(»[...]? 'Kyappevt; in the third, -? 

ITwXX/avo? ’A^apv[<]i 5 [ 9 ]. In the new columns aie clear 
the names 


4>a 

A»7/x 



^fevo?, ’AwJoXXwvtos. Sanj-JeVarpo?, ’A' 7 roX]X«flv<.[o] 9 . 


The rest are too fragmentary for probable restoration. Turning 
next to the part preser\'cd also in the Cojjnts, we find, in the left 
column 1. 1, the conjecture Bd/ej^tos confirmed; in 1. 5 the -os con¬ 
firms again Boeckh’s emendation. In 1. 9 we find ’lo-ds for Ttrias. 
In L 7 Cockerell’s transcript suggests <I> 4 XdS€X^os ; this is con¬ 
firmed by ’ASeX^os in 1 .6 of C.I.O., if one may assume a confusion 
of the two lines. 

In the right column we find, L 6 , the form ’AwoXXwwosj and 
in 10, Aw«os quite clear, thus confirming Boeckh’s emendation 
in both cases. 

I. 2 
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8. lEMOBOYAOS ArOAAOAnPOT 
KAAI0MENI02 
0e](r/to^ov\o9 [’A7r]oXXoS(»/)oi/ 

KXa^ofUvioi;. 

The form of (T, I, indicates an earlier period; also, probably, 
p, which has often, in other cases, been mistaken for r by the 
transcriber. 

10. TOBOYAH 
ZZPIKH 
' ApKT]TOj3ov\r} 

©e]<T(?)o-7ri/«7 

■If the second word be rightly restored, we have here a 
peculiar form of the adjective. For the Z Z, on the accuracy of 
which, however, too much stress must not be laid, cf. Boeckh 
on CJ.G. 25. Such doubling is found both in Attic and 
Boeotian inscriptions. 

18. lEPOKAHZ 

nopioz 

‘lepo/eX^V 

Tlopiof. 

Poros is a demo of the tribe Akamantis. 

Above this is \vritten ‘ Vaso,’ by the original copyist. This 
probably means that the inscription was on one of the marble 
lekythi often found on tombs in Attika. 

This, and all tliat precede it, seem to come from Athens. 

20. Apparently from Eleusis; those before and after it 
certainly are so; and geographical order is usually preserved. 

ioyaianaoiinan 

ZEBAZTHNA;ZEnTIMIOY 

ZEOYHPOYEYZEBOYZ 

HEPTINAKOZZEBAZTOY 

APABIKOYAA^ABHNIKOY 

TYNAIKAMHTEPAKAZTPnN 

HnoAlZ 

Toi/Xiav Aopvav 
^t/ScKTTTjp A[c.] ’Ze'TTTipiov 
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titovTipov Evtre/Sovi 
UepTipaKOt Xe^(urrov 
'Apafittcov ’AS[i]a0riPnicov 
yvpcuKa 'M.rjripa Kdcrrpap 
fj TTOXl^. 

This string of titles of Septimius Severiis is found pretty 
frequently repeated. Julia Domna’s last title is found both in 
this merely transliterated form, and also in the translated one, 
Mijrrfp tnparoTrihap. 

26. ‘ In Platea,’ vrritten over 25, but probably applies to this 
also, which is transcribed immediately underneath. X A, 
A and A> occur with strange inconsistency in the copy. 

TICnAATAlANCYXHCENTIE'"’AECENOPMON . AHAnTION 
cKEnTiANHNn.a)rEYc4>iXojEiN0Ni .. 4)iXoXpicton 
OYNEKENENHAPAAICWCY . AOANATOICX . XEKXHPON 
AYTHKAinOCEICOl . ONAEAnTOTA<t)ON 
ECAOCnP . . P . TONYCOAU)POC(t)lXonTOXlC 

T/? TlXaraiap avkxjvtp, Tf[? (S]\«r€>/ opfiop a'travrap 
'StKeimdpTjp n[p]»[T]ew 9 <f)iX6^eiPov [xal] ^iKdy^urrop 
ovptKep ip HapaSto'a) a~v[p} iOapdrot,^ icXrjpop 

■ avrp KaX voaet aol [tJovS* ^[S^/iejro Td<f>op. 

- A(]oi/vo'o8a>pof <piX6wToXt<! 

‘ Who robbed Platea, who destroyed that refuge of all Skep- 
tiane, daughter of Protes, friend to strangers and to Christ ? 
Since she hath won a portion with the immortals in Paradise, 
for herself, and thee, husband, she built this tomb.’ 

If the restoration iBifuro in 1. 4 is right, it is scarcely harsher 
than flXaralai', <f>iX6^€ipop. We might read iTropilro, or some 
such word, but this would depart further from our copy. The 
pentameter following three hexameters is hardly unusual. 
Other obvious irregularities of scansion hardly call for remark 
in such an inscription. 

27. Perhaps still Platea; at any rate Boeotia, as the next is 
‘ in Tebe.’ 
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rAM(|HAOY 

AC) 

IKIANOCZWnYPOY 

AAKOM€NeiC 

5. AYKOC^ 

OC 

leiAlTICON 

APKOYNTOCAeHNArWNOeETr 

POA6ICOY€4)HBeYCANM€TA(t)l' 

10. nop • rMAivweNOiKPATeiN 

OY . . . T<t>IAOKPATHCKAIOC. 

Not much seems intelligible beyond the words, 1. 8 , Bk 
a/^avodiT\r{\<i ; I. 9, i(fy>jffev<rav; 1. 4, ’AA]a\Aco/iemf, and the 
proper names; 1. 1, n]a/i^iX,oo; 1. 3, Ztfoirvpov, 1. 6 , A 1 /K 07 ; 
1 . 9 , (?) ’A<^]/5oS€i<r[»]oir; 1 . 11 , ^i\oKpdrt]i;. 

In 1, 7, one is reminded of the formula ‘rtvi? arfoBov d]ei 
aiTimv\^€votUv<ov,’ but this has not otherwise the appearance 
of a complimentary inscription. 

28. C'./.G*. 1632. 

Cockerell gives a line, wanting to the sense which is absent in 
the G.J.O .; 1. 1 , | inserted after second A; 1.3, the | supplied after 
the first T in C'./.ff.is given by Cockerell; between 1 . 4, and L 5. 

AHMOYAPlZTAn 
Thus we read the whole 


...dXXtov ^av 
<TTelvo<; Scyfui 
Tt ical rov 

hr/pMV aptara 7r[o 
Xeirevadfie 
vov. 

The fourth line seems to have been dropped from the letter 
A apparently beginning both it and 1 . 6 . 

51. This and also 52, are immediately beneath an inscription 
found ‘ in Messene.’ 
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YSINIK02 

KinniAA 


62. See 51. 


rxav 


’AX 


Ki-jrrlha. 


ZnZiKPATHZ 

APIZTOKAHZ 

%<i)<riKpdrr)i 

'Api<rTOK\fjt 

53. 

1. NIKOAA 

znziKi 
APIZTOME 
5. nvpiAAMno 

ElcjllAINOZIE 


HZIKPATHZ ZnZinATPOZ 
ZTK 

ABHTOZ 
10. XIMENHZ 

IZriNAAMINOZ 

AN 

KAAAIZ'I.A 

IZOAA'MOZcjjIA 

15. K 

PATOKAH« 

MENIAN KAAA 
ZIAAZ. 

Clearly a mere catalogue of names. 

1. 1. N*«o8a[/io?. 

1. 3. X6>0't/c[paT7}?. 

1. 4. ’AptoTO/*e[w;?. 

I. 5. nwptXa/M7ro[?. 

1. 6. ^tXlvo?. 


KAOY 

AAMAPI 

QZIKIAZ 

IKAYA 

AY 
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L 7. KT]»7<rt«^aT»7f, Swo’tVoTpo?. 

L 10. 

L 11. Aa/juvo^ 

1. 13. KaXa/ 9 , 

I. 14. 'IffoSafxof;. • 

J. 16. ’EpaTOAtX^?. 

1.18. K/» 7 ]<rtXa?. 

This, probably, also belongs to Messene, as it follows im¬ 
mediately on 51 and 52. 54 was found ' in Sparta.’ 


Ernest A. Gardner. 
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THE AESCHYLEAN TREATMENT OF ilYTH AND 
. LEGEND. 

A Sketch in Outline. 

It is the part of sound criticism to beware of rashly assuming 
tendencies of any kind in dramatic poetry. The imaginative 
act of realising situation and character requires no end beyond 
itself. The faculty is satisfied with its own mere exercise; 
which may be as widely varied as the fables on which it works, 
or as human experience itself. If in single dramatists we find 
certain limitations, or an apparent preference for a particular 
class of subjects, we must not rush to hasty conclusions, but 
should distinguish os far as possible between accidental and 
essential differences, the former depending on the subject-matter 
which either chance or popularity threw in the artist’s way, as 
jealousy for example in the Spanish drama, the latter resulting 
from the colour of his own thoughts, and his individual attitude 
(as an artist) towards the universe and towards mankind. 

The power of Aeschylus as a mere dramatist is so great, that 
the neglect of such precautions is, if possible, more than usually 
disastrous to the study of him ; while on the other hand, they 
are more than ever necessary in bis case, because certain im¬ 
portant tendencies, both of the man and of the age, oi-e so 
apparent in him. In attempting, therefore, to characterise some 
of these underlying motives, it is necessary to warn the reader at 
the outset against expecting anything like a complete description 
or survey. Such motives are very far from accounting for that 
complex phenomenon, the Aescliyleau drama. At most they 
do but constitute one of several factors that have worked to¬ 
gether with the supreme dramatic instinct in the creation of it. 
Nor shall we be tempted by any theory into the error of sup¬ 
posing that the some motives are to be traced everywhere. 
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Variety is the chief note of the highest invention, and though 
few chords remain to us of the Aeschylean lyre, they are sug¬ 
gestive of a widely ranging plectrum.—Readers of the Eume- 
nides or of the Prometheus, however, cannot help surmising an 
intention of the poet standing behind his creation. And 
although such a mode of regarding these two masterpieces has 
often been pressed too for, and has sometimes landed the student 
in barren enough fancies, yet it is an aspect of them which 
cannot be ignored, and when reasonably investigated may throw 
some light even on the poet’s other diumas. 

Some obvious facts about Aeschylus may bo further 
premised. 

That the victory at Marathon in which his youth took part, 
and that of Salomis, which he lias celebrated, had a deep and 
inspiring influence upon his genius, is abundantly clear. Nor 
is it less manifest, that the idea which these triumphs repre¬ 
sented for him was the glory of Hellas, and of Athens as the 
eye of Hellas. 

Another fact relating to bis mental history is sufficiently 
attested by the line of Aristophanes (Ban. 886), A'^firfrep, rf 
6pi-<ya<ra rifv <f>piva. 

The Marnthonian soldier, the Hellenic and Athenian patriot, 
the Eleusinian devotee—here are three notes of Aeschylean 
inspiration which in general terms we may confidently 
affirm, and from which we may hoiie for guidance in looking 
deeper. 

Nor is there any doubt about the soldierly and patriotic notes; 
—above all, in the play which Aristophanes justly describes as 
*full of the spirit of Ares,’* the 'Eirr^ 0>7)Sa?. The character 
and situation of Eteocles in that drama, moving onward to his 
fore-destined doom, yet heroically caring for the good of his 
country; the successive pictures of the seven warriors and 
the chiefe opposed to them, the splendid eulogy on Amphi- 
arnus—all this is calculated, as hardly anything could be, to 
make ‘honour’s thought reign solely in the breast of every 
man.’ It is where the patriot and the devotee are 
mingled, that the difficulty of understanding Aeschylus 
begins. 

* Sfnita...’Ketut fuffrir. —Ar. JUlH. 1022. 
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I. Let us tvirn, then, to the Eumenides, where the combined 
presence of these two motives is most evident. The religious 
and political significance of the drama has already been amply 
drawn out by K. 0. Miiller. Without resuming his obser¬ 
vations, it will bo enough to state simply the leading thought 
which is suggested by the drama itself, or rather by the 
Orestcan trilogy (which it concludes) when taken as a 
whole. 

All great poetry idealises something, and imagination, especially 
the tragic imagination, ever delights in contrast. Now in most 
periods the contrasted ideal has been imagined as remote either 
in time or place, or both, and the poet has been either visionary 
or reactionary (according as he placed his good either in the 
future or the past), or, thirdly, pessimistic, as in tlie poetry of 
regret or of despair. Hesiod sings of a lost golden age, and in this 
he represents the most pervading sentiment of ancient culture. 
Dante, on the other hand, had fixed his gaze on ' one far off 
divine event, towards which the whole Creation moves.’ But 
there have been two moments, and perhaps only two, when the 
highest imagination found its ideal in the actual present, as seen 
in the light of wonder, joy, and love; the opening of the fifth 
century B.C. in Hellas, and the earher years of Elizabeth in 
England. In this respect there is an affinity between poets 
otherwise so different as Aeschylus and Spenser. And for other 
expressions of this feeling in the England of that day, it is 
enough to allude in passing to the Prologue of Tlie 
Misfortunes of Arthur, especially the lines (Qorlois’ ghost 
is speaking):— 

' For you there rests 

A happier age, a thousand years to come; 

An age for peace, religion, wealth, and ease, 

When all the world shall wonder at your bliss, 

That, that is yours; ’ 

and to Shakespeare’s description of ‘ this most balmy time ’ in 
his one hundred and seventh sonnet:— 

‘ The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age.’ 
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But that 'which to the Elizabethans 'was a romantic sentin^ent, 
had for Aeschylus all the depth and force of a religion, and of 
a religion resting on eternal principles of righteousness and 
truth. His fervour is even of a nobler kind than that which 
the Pericles of Thucydides seeks to inculcate. (See especially 
the words 7r<iXea>; hvva/jnv epyq) 0f(O(iivov<s koI ipaoritt 

yifyvo/iivovi airijif, xai Srav vply /^eydXr} ehai, ivdvfJLOV- 
pUvovf, K.T.X. Thuc. ii 435.) For the essential glory of Athens 
symbolises for him the secret of all happiness for Hellas, and 
for mankind. 

Where then, it may be asked, is the opportunity for contrast, 
if the present is your ideal ? It lies in holding up to view the 
confusions of a remote or of a former world: a world not yet 
reduced to order, in which righteousness is only inchoate and 
often overborne by wrong, in which, wisdom is oppressed 
and not triumphant, in which mercy and reverence are still 
debatable •, or again a realm in which the many are enslaved, 
{md the latent energies of a great people have not been 
developed by fireedom. Hence the scenes of Aeschylus are 
laid in remote ages and remote lands, or even in a pre- 
Olympian heaven. 

And that which most fascinates bis imagination in dwelling 
on mythology and legend is the contrast between past evil 
and present good. What gave to Hellas the assurance of 
strength, of blessedness, of the continuance of national well-being 
and of indi'vidnal life ? The glory of free and law-abiding Athens. 
What gave to Athens her true glory ? The principles of reason¬ 
ableness, equity and mercy, which lay at the foundation of her 
special institutions, and were associated with the worship ol 
Zeus, Athena, and Apollo. 

Now it is on this contrast between the glorious present and 
the legendary horrors of a remote past, that much of the 
interest of the great trilogy is made to turn. But Aeschylus is 
not contented with the imagined antithesis: the poet, who is 
also a religious points further to a positive relation 

between the contrasted terms. For in his philosophy, as in 
that of Heraclitus, order comes out of disorder, peace is fathered 
by war, and equity is preluded by the ' wild justice' of revenge. 
And of course this primaeval moral chaos, in which elemental 
passions clash and rave, gives to the tragic muse her proper 
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opportuaity, the same of which Shakspeare availed himself in 
Lear and in Macbeth. 

I trust I may not be understood as ignoring or extenuating 
the magnificent dramatic power which constitutes the eternal 
charm of the Oresteia, if 1 trace in it the inspiration of this 
ground idea. It is because Aescliylus is himself and not 
another, because he is poet, prophet, citizen and soldier in one, 
that I maintain as partially applicable to him, a method which 
has often proved fatal to dramatic criticism. 

The accumulated horrors of the house of Pelops, firem the 
‘jTpdrapxoi a-rt) of Atreus or of Thyestes onwards, have their 
culmination and coping-stone in the matricide of Orestes. 
Hitherto the law of retribution has prevailed—the rptyiptov 
/iv6o<;, Bpoffaprt TraOetv. All has been 'action and reaction.’ 
And over this law the ’Epivu€<i have presided. So Clytomnestra 
and Aegisthus justified the murder of Agamemnon. So Orestes 
and Electra justify that of Clytemnestra. And in the vista of 
human memory there is a long train of similar acts, each 
accompanied by a similar plea: the sin of Paris visited on 
Tiny, the sin of Atreus horribly avenged by Thyestes, the sin 
of Pelops against Myrtilus atoned by all that followed. But 
now it begins to be revealed that the Erinyes themselves 
may be convicted of transgressing the bound. A vision of 
equity, of regulated and reasoned justice, at length appears, and 
is embodied in Athenian institutions by the act of Athena. 
The Erinyes are transformed to the Eumenides, and remain 
for blessing not for cursing, as guardians of Athenian weal. 
All acts both private and public, so long as they are done in 
truth and equity, are henceforth under the protection of the 
Gentle Powers. 

I do not pause here upon the question whether or not the 
JEwnenides was written at a time when the privileges of the Areo¬ 
pagus were threatened. For it appears to me that in any case the 
poet’s eye was fixed on a far simpler and far nobler theme, viz. 
on equity as the corner-stone of civilisation, and therefore as the 
secret of Athenian glory, and the security of all in Hellenic life 
that made it worth living. Thus it is not only the contrast 
between past and present, about which the poet’s imagination 
plays, but the illustration, and in some sense the explanation of 
the pi;escnt by the imagined past on which his speculative 
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genius broods. Nor is the present when so illustrated, the 
present merely, but exemplifies the true condition of all nations 
through all time. 

In the Per$ae also there is an illustrative contrast, not now 
between past and present, but between East and West. The 
PeitM is no doubt a pseon of victory, but it is also more. For 
the highest Greek genius of that age could not look upon events 
with mere selfish personal reference, although the self were co¬ 
extensive with all Hellas, nor witliout a comprehensive glance 
over all time and all existence. With the same disinterested 
objectivity which is so striking in Herodotus, but with more 
of sympathetic insight, Aeschylus enters within the heart of the 
great empii'e: so realising the pride of Atossa, incredulous of 
defeat, the devotion of the elders to their Empeior, the holy 
reverence of the faithful for Darius 'of blessed memory,' the 
personal dependence of the whole state upon Xerxes. 

But while thus feasting the Athenian imagination with the 
moving panorama of a world so alien from the Hellenic mind, 
he is all the while pointing to the lesson which Herodotus also 
draws from the triumph of Athens: ^ i<rr)yopiij iari XPVf^ 
<rtrot;StuoyJ The magnificent image of paternal despotism was 
sure to endear to his Athenian audience those free institutions 
and that respect for ‘ King Law,' under which they had con¬ 
quered the Mede and saved Hellas—while it also enlarged their 
thoughts through the genial and sympathetic contemplation of 
an alien and a hostile world. 

Hitherto, although in the Euvimides we have dwelt on mys¬ 
teries, and in the Persae a visitant from Hades comes upon the 
scene, the subjects of the plays considered have belonged to 
the human sphere. But in the PTomeiheus we are carried 
altogether away from man: except that it is for befriending 
the whole human race that the suffering god is bound with that 
chain. 

And excepting lo, who is the ancestress of Heracles, and is 
no longer altogether hninan, the persons in the Promriheus are 
all of the celestial mould. This circumstance of itself makes it 
excusable to look for a ‘ tendency ’ behind the action. Abstrac- 

‘ IMt. V. 7S. 
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tions such as Strength and Force are not brought upon the stage 
except to read some lessou. And after what has been said, 
it will be easily understood that Aeschylus is not merely 
the dramatist here, but also the prophet. The lesson may now 
be read in the light of the preceding observations.* 

There is again a contrast between that consummate reign of 
right and wisdom in which Acsch 3 ’lus believes ns the actual 
source of all existing good, and a for distant past, wliich is 
hgui-ed as a time of spiritual chaos, in which nut only the 
elemental passions of humanity, but the very elements of deity, 
were not yet harmonised, but conflicting and opposed. Rumours 
of change and succession, even in that supreme region, seemed 
to come down in the cosmogonies and theogonies of early 
mythology, embodied, for example, in the works of Hesiod and 
Pherecydes; and the story of Prometheus was felt to convey 
the echoes of a time, when Zeus himself was not a beuefleent 


1 Soc a letter from the present writer 
to the editor of the Acndemjf, printed 
July 14, 1677. The following sentences, 
in which the gist of the Prometheut is 
Itarwplirssed, may be quoted hero :— 
‘There was a time when the power 
.of Zeus, wbieli, ss all know, is now 
established in n'gliteousucss, was not 
yet finally secure. In accordance witli 
the presage of Themis, Goddess of 
EteiW Right, tlio son of Cronos lind 
)>een victorious over the Anarchs of the 
former time, not by brute violence, but 
by the help of forethought, which the 
Titans had despised. Rut, having won 
the heavenly throne, he was liable to 
the disease wlucli all experience ahows 
to be incident to an irrosponsiblo mler, 
and began to exercise his power without 
ivgwrd to the Wisdom by whose aid bo 
luul gained it, or the dictates of Priuicvst 
Right; and towards mortals iu jiur* 
ticular (as ancient legends show us), 
he manifested an excessire harshness. 
Rut to these courses the irrepressible 
spirit of Wisdom wss opposed, and 
succeeded in obtaining gifts for men 
-and rescuing them from the destruction 
which tlie new Sovereign of Olymiiua 


had designed for them. 

* So long ns tliis opposition and 
divorce between power, or autliority, 
and wisdom was uontiiiucd, the sove¬ 
reign ty of Zeus was imperilled. For 
blind force breeds blind force, and ia 
destined to sink Ijcneath the violenco 
to which itself gives birth. So the 
Fetes were heard to whisper. 

* Os the other hand, had the con¬ 
trariety remained. Wisdom must have 
bocn held in lasting bonds. For Thought 
uuaeeonded by Energy is ineflcctnal. 

* But Wisdom knew the secret word 
whicli solitary Power had failed to ap¬ 
prehend, and Keccasity at loat made 
Power submit to learn the Truth from 
Wisdom. Thus Zetu was saved from 
fatal error (Cf. Sum. 640—651). 

‘ Tlien the long feud was reconciled, 
and an indissoluble, lenguc concluded 
between Wisdom and Power, and they 
went forth conquering and to conquer. 
Thencefortli tile reign of Zeus became 
identical with that growth of Justice 
which is destined ultimately to auhdue 
all moral discords tliroughout the 
Universe.’—The AeadeMfi of April 14, 
1877. 
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but a malignant ruler. It was indeed the outcome of an age 
when men’s conception of the Highest was a creature of their 
fear. We know from the story of Mycerinus,* and from the words 
attributed to Solon * (to 0eTov —wav <f>6ovtpov zeal ra/saj^wSes), 
that such conceptions had been powerful in former ages, and 
had been revived and accentuated afresh by Ionian pessimism. 
The myth of Prometheus, in particular, presented a special 
aspect of this mode of thought, expressing the superstitious 
dread with which a rude conservatism regards the inventor, as 
one who by sheer force of mind transcends the limits appointed 
to the human lot, and makes the divine powers of nature 
subservient to human need ; who is ready in his arrogance to 
give a charge to the lightnings, und expect them to say to him, 
' Here we are.' Possibly, but this point I leave to professed 
mythologists, the special form of the myth may have been 
occa-sioned by the horror of some fire-worshipper at seeing bis 
god put to menial use. In any case the myth belonged to a 
mode of thinking which the Athenian imagination had out¬ 
grown.’ Now the mind has various modes of dealing with such 
survivals of an outworn creed. Abstract philosophy would have 
said, ' the story is not true.’ A new lawgiver might have ex¬ 
claimed, ‘Ye shall no longer use this proverb in your land.’ 
But that is not the method of Aeschylus, the imaginative seer. 
He says, in effect, ' This happened under an earlier dispensation. 
But it involved an opposition which could not last. For power 
rejecting wisdom must come to nought, and wisdom rebelling 
against power is fettered and manacled. Omnipotence, to be 
eternal, must be at one with wisdom and beneficence, in a 
word must be just. And because power, alone and unaccom¬ 
panied, is brittle and transient, wisdom and beneficence are 
co-etemal with almighty power.’ 

We should inquire too curiously if we thought it necessary 
to trace this motive (supposing it assumed) in every feature of 
the extant play, or if we supposed that it must have been 
explicitly set forth even in the Frameihem Unbound. Indeed, 
it may never have been consciously formulated by the poet 
himself. But it may be maintained nevertheless to have been 
immanent in the part-dramatic, part-mythological creation, 

‘ Hdt. ii. 129, ff. * 8 m for extrapio. Soph. Ant. 332, 

’ 76. L 33, if. voXAi T(k K.T.\. 
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through which the sublime thought of Aeschylus was com¬ 
municated to the child-like imagination of his contemporaries 
from a height that was very far above them. We do trace 
a consciousness of the truth that Zeus himself could not rule 
for ever without conforming to the eternal law, which is one 
with the decree of fate; * and at the height of the conflict 
between the untamable spirit of the Titan and his oppressor, 
we are made to know that a reconcilement is to be, that the 
words of Prometheus,* 

etf upOftav i/jLol Kal ^iXorrfTa 
airtviav ctreHovri trod' ^^et, 

are not an empty vaunt. 

The absolute fearlessness with which the poet, when the 
conception has once been formed, throws himself into a situation 
so abhorrent to the religious associations of the Hellenes, is not 
only characteristic of Aeschylus, but also marks an interesting 
aspect of Greek religion generally.* The same people who 
went mod about the mutilation of the Hermse could revel in 
such free handling of mythology as that of the comic poets. 

This is strange until we reflect that while religious custom 
lay upon them with a weight as deep as life, and was inseparably 
associated with their national well-being, the changing clouds 
of mythology lay lightly on their minds, and were, in their very 
nature, to some extent, the sport of fancy and imagination. 

(Themis, in the Prometheus, line 209, is identical with Gbia; 
in the Eumtnides, line 3, she is her daughter, who at Delphi, 
took her mother's seat, &c.) 

Hor would the faith in the everlasting reign of Zeus in 
righteousness be shaken by the imagination of a time when he 
ruled harshly, being young in power. Rather it was the child¬ 
like certitude of the popular faith, that made it possible for the 
poet thus to inculcate a higher truth. It would be extremely 
interesting, but the fragments of the Lycurgean trilogy do not 
supply materials for the purpose, to inquire whether Aeschylus 
bad conceived of a change in the spirit of Dionysus analogous to 
that here attributed to Zeus. It may be imagined, for example, 
that the magnificent fragment of the Edonians, (55 Dind.), 

* Pnm. V. 618. ’ Sm Mr. E. Ujers in StUmita, 

> Ib. 191, 192. p. 21, ff. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. 
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descriptive of a super-human revelry in which were heard the 
ravp6<f>d<»fyot iroBh 4^ d^avovt ^ofiepoi pipoi, may have been 
part of a representation of an earlier and cruder phase of the 
life of Bacchus, to he succeeded by a erm<f>po)v ffaxxeia, a sub¬ 
dued and temperate enthusiasm. 

II. To pass on now from mythology to legend. 

History, no less than mythology, was to some extent the 
sport of imaginatioa At least the tradition of events which 
through lapse of ages had reached up into the fabulous, as Thu¬ 
cydides says, offered much plastic material to the poet’s hand. 
Versions of the same event as different as those of the Arthurian 
romance in T. Hughes’' tragedy. Sir T. Malloiy’s prose, and 
Tennyson’s Idylls, co-existed and afforded opportunity for choice 
—and also gave an excuse for invention, for if two or three 
ways were permissiblo, another yet might be equally near the 
truth. In the sphere of history, as elsewhere, invention was 
not yet separated from discovery. 

From the fragmentariness of our knowledge it is impossible 
to say with perfect confidenec in particular instances, ' the 
poet invented this or that.’ Leaving the question doubtful 
between invention and selection, we must be contented with 
ascertaining the poet’s own version of his fable, and divining, if 
we can, his motive for preferring it to others. 

An obvious example of the free imaginative handling of 
historical tradition is presented in the Supplices. We learn 
from that play, in which, as the first of a trilogy, it is unsafe to 
speculate on the existence of a main underlying motive, that 
there was a time when the whole region, from the northern 
parts of Thessaly and Epirus to Cape Taenarus, was under one 
king, who had his throne at Argos, and was eponymus and ruler 
of the Felasgi, the Hellenes being as yet unheard of. And there 
it fell to his hard lot to decide between protecting the suppliant 
Danaides, to the imminent danger of his own people, and deliver¬ 
ing them, at the risk of some great pollution, into the hands of 
their cousins, the fifty sons of Aegyptus. All this, no doubt, 
led up to the tragedy of Hypermnestra. But in the fable itself 
so far, there are two points especially worthy of notice. 

* t/ Arihur (in HiuUtt’s Dodstej, toI. iv.). 
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1. Can this notion of a Pan-Pelasgic kingdom (alluded to 
later in the Prometheus) be much older than Aeschylus ? Must 
it not at least be regarded as the creation of a time, when, in 
consequence of the united efforts against the Mede, Pan- 
Hellenism had made way in advanced minds ? In adopting it 
Aeschylus in so far follows the tendency which I have traced 
in him elsewhere, as by going back to pre-Hellenic times he 
can, without offence, imagine an age when respect for the 
suppliant was an open question only to be decided after long 
debate. 

2. Thus, in a period imagined as far back, the plain of Argos 
is the seat of sovereign rule for what was afterwards called Hellas. 
We have now further to observe that the centre of this ‘ nurse 
of royal kings;’ as conceived by the poet, was in the earliest ages 
the city of Argos itself, and not Mycenae. This is an assumption 
which we know to have been false in fact, but which for some 
reason seems to have been consistently held by Aeschylus. It 
would also appear that the city was imagined' by him as un¬ 
fortified. 

The presumable date of the Supplius, as one of the earliest 
plays, in so far corroborates the doubt which has lately been 
thrown on the connexion which some hod suggested between 
the suppression of the name of Mycenae in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and its alleged actual suppression by the Argives in 
B.C. The fact remains that of this time-honoured city, 
so prominently mentioned in the Iliad, and in the plays of 
Sophocles, a city whose ancient supremacy was known to 
Thucydides, no trace remains on the Aeschylean page. 

In repeating this assertion we do not rely on the often 
fallacious argument from silence. The occasions for mentioning 
Mycenae in the Oresteia, if the city were supposed to exist, es¬ 
pecially if it were the seat of government, are too frequent and 
too obvious to admit of any other explanation. The Herald in 
returning salutes Argos and his country’s gods—whose temples 
are manifestly there—and not Mvtcijyai tA? rro\v)(pvaov^, to 
which the Paedogogus points in the Electro^ This is only one 
of many similar proofs. The late Bishop of Lincoln was, so 
far as I know, the first to call attention to this blotting out of 
Mycenae, and it has been adverted to by subsequent writers. 
It has been lesrf observed, however, that in the pre-historic 

M 2 
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imogmings of Aeschylus, Sparta is equally non-existent with 
Mycenae. 

That the legend of Menelaus and Helen should have under¬ 
gone such an important modification may be a surprising fact, 
but so it is. 

Menelaus is the dear (joint) sovereign of iAis (Argive) land 
rfjaBi yrj^ <f>l\ov Kpdro<:} Not from Sparta but from 
Argos do Paris and Helen steal away.’ It is in tkia 
house—the palace of the Pelopidae, that Helen’s remem¬ 
bered beauty flits amongst other phantoms less beautiful but 
not more sad. For a fuller statement of this point I may 
refer to an article ('Notes on the Agamemnon’) which I con¬ 
tributed to an early number of the American Journal of 
Philology. 

The fact, if admitted, affords a very strong illustration, both 
of the unfixed condition of Greek heroic legend, and of the 
boldness with which Aeschylus took advantage of it. I wonder 
that it should have escaped the notice of Mr. F. A, Paley—for 
it must count for much amongst the indications on which he 
relies that ‘ our Iliad and Odyssey ’ had not yet the position of a 
‘ Greek bible,’ which Plato seems to assign to them. That in 
the imaginative flights in which the poet thinks to get behind 
the Dorian conquest into the pre-Dorian and even the pre- 
Hellenic world, he should have used this liberty of prophesying, 
ne^ not surprise us greatly. At all events to have observed 
the fact, is, I think, of some moment, in connexion with the 
task of interpreting him. 

Two other points in the trilogy are often misconceived : the 
position of Aegisthus, and the instrument of Agamemnon's 
murder. That Aegisthus is not installed in the palace at the 
opening, is, I think, clearly shown by 1. 1608 of Agamemnon, 
xal roOBe raySpht dvpato^ &v. I imt^ne him to have 

returned from exile during the absence of the king, and to have 
lived obscurely in the borders of Argolis, while Clytemnestra in 
the great solitary palace was studiously nursing her revenge. 
The two hatreds coalesce into an adulterous union—but this is 
not avowed until 1. 1436 of the Agamemnon. And the reproach 
of the Chorus in 1. 1625, yvvai, av tov<s fjKovrav ie pd-)(rj<} veov, 
K.r.X,, is the first outbreak of public indignation on this score.* 

* Jg. 619. • Ag. 402. 427. • Se« >1«> ChotpK 
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Lastly, it has been the common view, derived from the Elcctra 
of Sophocles, that Cljtemnestra kills Agamemnon with an axe. 
But how can this be reconciled with Chocph. lOll 
Klrfladov ? Acgisthus, in the Aeschylean fable, took no 
part in the actual murder. But it appears, from this crucial 
passage, that it was done with his sword. And the incident 
which is thus suggested, viz. that the dastardly assassin should 
have purposely left bis sword with Clytemuestra at their last 
secret meeting, is a lurid touch which is admirably in keeping, 
while it accounts for the abnormal circumstance that the princess, 
who affects to be too dainty to know aught of such matters 
(any more than of the craft of the smith), is found to be, after 
'all, possessed of a lethal weapon. 

The limited scope of this article forbids my touching on many 
tempting themes—the attitude of Aeschylus towards women 
(that aspect of the EwiffiBeillidu that was revealed to him); 
his estimate of domestic life; his manner of combining strength 
and tenderness; his power of reconciling individuality of 
treatment with pervading dignity and sonorousness; bis strong 
conviction of the latent forces of democracy, and of the power¬ 
lessness of government to crush lastingly the popular will. All 
such points, however, are secondary to that which it has been 
my chief object to bring into prominence in the present paper, 
the faith of Aeschylus in the ideal which his own age had 
realized. Something kindred to this was at the core of all 
Hellenic art of the greatest period; but nowhere does it assume 
such depth of religious and ethical conviction, as in the Father 
of Tragedy. And, by imaginative contrast it accounts for much 
of what is gloomiest in him as well as for some things that are 
obscure. For as Keats has sung, 

' In the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her mighty 
And bo among her cloudy trophies hung.’ 

And the joy of Aeschylus is a prophet’s rejoicing in the triumph 
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of good. One remark of a somewhat practical nature may be 
offered in conclusion. When Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
are found to differ in i-espect of the details of a fable, it by no means 
follows that the earliest version is that adopted by the earliest 
poet. Each had his own manner of innovating, and his own 
special motivea While Aeschylus seems, occasionally at least, 
to have profoundly modified the whole spirit and intention of a 
m 3 rth or legend, and Euripides would often adopt the more 
fantastic in preference to the accredited version, the novel 
features either invented or preferred by Sophocles, had im¬ 
mediate reference to the harmonious structure of the drama, 
and to the most effective realisation of the leading human 
motive. 


Lewis Campbell. 
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NOTES ON (I). THE TKILOGY AND (II). CERTAIN 
FORMAL ARTIFICES OF AESCHYLUS. 

I.—ON AESCHYLEAN TRILOGY. 

1. The interesting Prolegomena, mi Aeschylus'- Tragddien of 
R Westphal (1869), which contains the germ of the idea 
worked out in Mezger’s recent edition of Pindar, su^ested to 
me to inquire why Aeschylus and the other pre-SophokJean 
tragedians wrote tetralogies,—for tliis is the form in which 
Westphal’s book suggests the question. But it becomes soon 
apparent that the real problem is why it was the habit to write 
a trilogy + a sstyric drama; and this question contains two 
distinct parts: (1) why tragedy took the form of a trilogy— 
not a dilogy, tetralogy, or single drama; (2) why a satyric drama 
was also performed. Of these questions the latter has been 
discussed and adequately answered in every treatise on Greek 
drama. 

Westphal- was seriously misled through not keeping the 
satyric drama separate from the tlirce plays that preceded it. 
These formed a connected whole and were really equivalent to 
one consecutive drama of three acts, from which the satyric 
piece was quite distinct, albeit its subject usually had some 
external connexion with them. He connected the tetralogical 
form with the fact first noticed by him that every Aeschylean 
play contains four jf^opued, so that Aeschylus, he supjKjses, used 
a quadruple division as his artistic redfio^, in the same way as 
the Terpandric nemos was based on a seven-fold division. But 
why was the number 4 chosen ? Was it a mere accident ? 
Did Aeschylus or whoever introduced it toss up to determine 
the number of his reOfioi ? Or was he a mystic who believed 
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in the hidden virtues of the Pythagorean rerpater ? Westphal 
makes no attempt to assign a motive for such a fundamental 
phase of Greek dramatic art. 

2. Avoiding the false and superficial comparison which misled 

Westphal, we propose the question: Why was the first artistic 
phase of tragedy trilogical ? By ‘ artistic' we would distinguish 
it from its \mdeveloped stage in the hands of Thespis, &c. 
Thus proposed, the question is not hard to answer. The motive 
for a triple division was the canon that lies at the foundation of 
all Greek art, which is stated for poetry in Aristotle’s Poetic (7). 
A work of art must be a whole: oKov B’ earl ri ^ov ipx^v 
tcai fiiaov koX reXevTi)v. Aristotle states this of ^ eniaraaK 
rS>v irparypAratv ; but as the artistic form and the Inhali 
mutually determine each other, what applies to one applies 
to both. Thus a drama, conforming to this canon of art, 
would fall into three acts, just as a plastic group should have 
a centre and two symmetric sides or wings (cf. pediments of 
temples). It is curious that Aristotle ignores trilogy in dis¬ 
cussing tragedy, although this canon is so well illustrated by it. 
This principle also underlies the Terpandric rumos, in which the 
number 7 is accidental It really consists of three main parts, 
apya, 6puf>a\6<i and a'<f>par/i <:; the other four (rrpooipitov, Kara- 
rpoird, &c.) were only parasitical accessories, any of which could 
be omitted (as we find frequently in the odes of Pindar). 
Similarly of the five parts of the Pythian lunnos of Sokadas, 
three were especially prominent, rrelpa, lap^^tKov and acoto- 
XOpeverK: and Aristoxenos mentions a lutmos of three parts, 
ap‘x^, fUa-ov and The system of strophe, antistrophe 

and epode (whose invention is attributed to Stesichoros) depends 
on the same principle. 

3. Westphal observed that each of Aeschylus’s seven plays 
contains four ;^op(xd. But four xpp^di imply three epcisodia, 
and this is what he should have insisted on. Each drama of 
the trilogy, as well as the whole trilogy, obeyed the canon of art 
and consisted of three acts. The poet could vary the importance 
of the prologos and exodos: in the Agamemnon the exodos is 
perhaps the most prominent part of the play. 

The canon itself has its foundation in the nature of space and 
time, but it would be drrpoahiovvaov to discuss this here. 

4. From all we know of Aeschylus’s contemporaries there is 
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every reason to suppose that it was Aeschylus himself who first 
composed artistic trilogies. Eut the question arises whether it 
was the custom in earlier times to contend ivith three (or four) 
plays whose subjects might or might not be connected. If it 
was, the supposed innovation of Sophokles (contending with 
unconnected dramas) would have been only a reversion to the 
original pre-Aeschylean habit (compare however the important 
article of Mr. W. Lloyd in last number of this Journal). We 
have little evidence to trace the development of drama from 
Thespis to Aeschylua The excellence of Acscliylus’ three elder 
contemporaries, Fhrunichos, Choirilos and Pratinas, lay either in 
satyric drama or in lyrical composition rather than in drama 
proper. Phrunichos was noted for his wddo<;, but chiefly for 
his sweet lyrics (^fXi?); Choirilos was more famous for his 
satyric dramas than his tragedies; Pratinas, whose high poetic 
power is proved by his extant hyporcheme, is recorded to have 
separated tragedy from satyric drama; he exhibited fifty plays 
and of these no less than thirty-two were satyric.' 

Proceeding upon this slender evidence, and remembering that 
at the festival of Dionusos there must have been a certain order 
of the day, that fixed times must have been allotted to the 
procession, to the tragic and comic representations and all the 
ceremonials connected with the feast, we may suppose that 
each competitor had a certain time given him, and that it was 
left to his own choice how he should use it—with how many 
and with what sort of plays. Poets whoso forte was tragic style 
would naturally fill a relatively large proportion of the time 
with serious representations taken from epic poems; those who, 
like Pratinas and Choirilos, excelled in the satyric stylo might 
exhibit chiefly plays of that kind. Then the genius of Aeschylus 
appeared and prescribed a law to drama by making it servo an 
idea He occupied about three quarters of the allotted time 
with an artistic drama of three long acts, and thereby made the 
satyric drama less prominent. He had to adapt the length of 
his plays to a limited time, just as a sculptor had to suit the 
size and number of his pedimental figures to the dimensions of 
the pediment A new idea like this would necessarily have 
legislative effect, for when he gained a prize by bis new method, 

• Cf. Mihaffy, Hiil. Ok. Lit. vol. i. p. 281, dstg. 
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his competitors would see that (to use his own expression) they 
must slay him with arrows feathered from his own plumage. 

5. It is true that we have no direct evidence that a definite 
time was prescribed for the dramatic performances. But there 
must have been an order of the day at the Dionusia involving 
fixed hours for its several parts, and I do not see how we can 
avoid supposing that the time for comic and tragic represen¬ 
tations must have been limited either by statute or custom. It 
is not necessary to suppose that the time was measured accu¬ 
rately itph<i K\eyfrvBpav (and Aristotle, Poet. 7, seems rather to 
make against such a supposition), only that there was at least a 
conventional broad limit, which a dramatist could not exceed 
with impunity, and that each of the three competitors hod the 
same amount of time. Now, although we have no direct 
of this, which is a priori natural and cannot be disproved, there 
are certain indications which are worth mentioning. The 
average length of Sophokles’ seven extant dramas is 1477 
lines; the average length of fourteen plays of Euripides (I omit 
purposely the Jphigeneia in Aul. because it has extensive inter¬ 
polations which make it impossible to determine exactly its 
original length, the Heraldeidai because there is probably a 
lacuna of some extent in it, the ITuklops os a satyric drama, and 
the Alkesiis as a quosi-satyric diama) is 1463. This is a 
remarkable coincidence in numbers, and I think we may 
roughly conclude that the average length of a trilogy of 
Sophokles or Euripides was about 1470 x 3; the satyric drama 
would be larger or shorter according to the variation from this 
average. When we turn to Aeschylus the length of his plays 
seems at first sight to point to an opposite conclusion. The 
actual average of the number of lines in his seven extant plays 
is 1160; but it is probably an accident that the four unconnected 
plays are all short, and, judging from the Orestda, it is probable 
that in the trilogies to which they belonged the other dramas, 
one or both, were longer. The average length of the three 
plays of the Oresteia is 1265 and, even if we suppose it to have 
been unusually long, we may conclude the average length of the 
Aeschylean trilogies to have been 1200 odd x 3. This does not 
contradict but confirms our hypothesis, for the plays of Aeschylus 
had a larger proportion of music than those of his two successors, 
and consequently a play of bis would take on an average a 
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longer time to perform tlian a play of the same length of either 
of the latter: the Aganxerwnon, e.g., would take much longer to 
perform than the Orestes. If we really have a trilogy of 
Sophokles in the Traehiniai, Aias and Philoktetea (as Mr. Lloyd 
has suggested), it is interesting to compare it in this respect 
with the Oresteia. The supposed Sophoklean trilogy is 372 lines 
longer than the Aeschylean, hut there is as much music in the 
Agamemnon and Bununides alone as there is in the three plays 
of Sophokles together. It is true that the length of the Oresteia 
may be above the average length of Aeschylean trilogies, and 
the length of this triplet of Sophokles probably below his 
average, but this will not invalidate the general indication that 
as the mvsical element became less the average length of the trilogy 
became greater —an indication in favour of the thesis that the 
time of a tragic representation had approximate, if not accurate, 
limits, whether statutory or conventional. 

This question of the development of the drama at Athens is 
very fascinating, but the evidences are so scant that it is vain 
to attempt to fill in details, and one must be content with such 
general indications. 

6. We may now approach the Oresteia of Aeschylus and see how 
he adapts his trichotomy to the three moments of a deep moral 
doctrine which is the Grundgedanke of this trilogy. The law of 
justice is ip^avra vaBelv {Agam. 1564, cf. 533, Choeph. 313); 
InU there is an object in wddo?, namely pABos, as is twice 
insisted on in the first choral ode of the Agamemnon, 1. 176: 
rbv nddei pA6o<} diina Kvpias and 250 A/xa hi roi^ pev 
rraBowriv padelv empphret to p,iSXov; cf. JEnmen. 520: ^vp<f)Spet 
aaiftpovelv xnrb arivti. Aeschylus is sounding the law of life, 
ip^avra rroBelv, retribution, but he explains it in two directions, 
so that it really contains three moments, to which the three 
dramas correspond : (1) A vd6o<; or dra implies a crime (epypa); 
(2) conversely, he who has done must suffer, epypa implies 
rrd6o<!] (3) the object of suffering is experience, to teach. The Ageo- 
memnon contains the ep^pa, the Choephoroi contains the irdBoi, 
the Eumenides the pdBos. But the ipypa of ELlutaimnestra and 
Aegisthus is also the rtoBov of Agamemnon, and all through the 
play a past epypa, the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, is kept before us. 
In the Choephoroi the second aspect of the lesson is brought 
home to us. But the r&6o<t of the guilty pair is also an epypa 
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of Orestes, which must be followed by another -irdOos. In the 
Ewnunidts we have the third aspect, ‘irddos may result in 
nd6o <;; and so Aeschylus justifies the ways of Zeus with man. 
Agamemnon failed to learn, Ellutaimnestra failed to leaim, but 
Orestes learned 276, ^ 70 ) iv srtlaraixax 

woWou? xaBap/iov^, k.t.X.'), and the troubles of tho house 
ceased. The Agamemnon and the CJiocphoroi balance one 
another, the Eummidts is the resultant. There is a fieerte in 
the first play which receives a Xw<rt? in the second, but this 
very Xuertv is a new SeVtv, which receives a final Xu<r <5 in 
the third. At tho beginning of the Agamemnon there glimmers 
a alvoXafiirie, at the end all is darkness; it is still dark at 
the beginning of the Cleotpluoroi, but at the end irapa to 
tSeti/; in the Eumenides the children of Night are overcome by 
the God of Day. We may add that in the Agamemnem HeiOd 
is the irpo^ovXdirate &<f)epTos ara^, instigating to a deed; in 
the Cko^Koroi she is ZoXia and assists the wd^o?; in the 
Eumenides she helps to soothe the Erinnues. 

The Prometheus trilogy enforced the same doctrine in a 
different form. As Firehearer, Bound and Unbound, Prometheus 
represents successively epy/ia, irado^ and pAdos. On the other 
trilogies we shall forbear speculating, as there is so much 
uncertainty in regard to the plots of the lost plays, and shall 
proceed to point out some other characteristics of the form of 
Aeschylean tragedy. 


11.—CERTAIN FORMAL ARTIFICES OF AESCHYLUS. 

7. The scenes in Prometheus Bound respond to one another 
very accurately. In the prologue and exodos Prometheus is in the 
presence of his tormentors. In the first epeisodion the conver¬ 
sation with Okeanos answers to and contrasts with the scene 
with lo in the third. In the second epeisodion, which is 
as it were the omphalos of the piece, Prometheus is alone on the 
stage. The contrast between Okeanos and lo seems to be that 
while the God can give no assistance to the chained hero, a 
mortal is destined to deliver him by her future progeny. But 
the introduction of lo has another, deeper meaning, which 
commentators have not seen because they have not sufficiently 
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attended to Aeschylus’s own indications in his choral odes. The 
great doctrine of this play is that abnormal (w. contrary to the 
apfiovia Atof) intercourse of mortals and immortals is a sub¬ 
version of the order of the Universe and must result in pain. 
Prometheus is ths example of an, immortal Unoering himself to 
an undue concern for mortals ; Jo is the converse example of a 
mortal raised dhme a mortoTs rank to approach a Ood. The 
choral ode 1. 529 sq. insists on the folly and evil consequences 
of the former error; then follows the scene with lo; after 
which the final choral ode of the play (L 887 sq.) insists with 
equal stress on the misfortune of a mortal marrying an immortal. 
That Aeschylus meant these two odes to be taken in dose 
connexion will be plain from the following comparisons:— 


L 626 (str. a). 
firjSdii 6 rrdvra vefjuov 
ffelr' yvufta Kpdrot avrL- 
7raXo»’ Zeut... 
p,i)S' ahirot/u \6>yoif. 

L 535 (ant. a). 

dXXa poi ToS' ipfUvoi KoX 
p,qiroT iKjaKeli). 

^ aStJ T* dapoaXiai^ 

Tov paKpov reiveev fflov iKrrlat, 
<fiavai<i 

Ovpov akSaivovaav iv ei^po- 
avvai^. 

L 54i0 (ant. a). 

<f)pl<r<r<o Bi oe BepKopiva 
pvpU>i<s pojfdoiii BtaKnaiopevov. 


^ Thit paraneliim rapportc Mr. Ver- 
nll’i iuggeition that the words kSi rt 


1. 894 (ant. o). 
pjjrrore p’^rrorl p, & 
rrorviai Molpat, Xe^eav Aioi 
euvdreipav iBotaOerriXovaav’ 
ptjBk rrXadevqv yaplrq rivl tS>v 
oipavov. 

1. 886 (str. a). 

wpwTO? ev yvmpq toS* iffdaraat 
<cal yXdiaoq BupvdoXByrjaey, 
< 0 ? TO K7)Bevaat Ka6' iavrhv 
apiorevet patep^ 

Kal pqre k.t.X. 

1. 898 (ant. a). 

rap^Si ydp dortpydvopa rrap- 
Bevtav 

elaop&r' loO? piya Bairro- 
pevav 

BvarrXdvoi^ "H/jo? dXare/atf 
rrovav. 

K.r.A. an a 'aligXUy diagaiaed ver- 
aiem' of an eleglao eooplat. 
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1 . 546 . 

owS* ihipj(df)^ 

6 X<rfoSpay{av itciKw, 
iffovtipov ^ TO (parmv 
aXaov yivo^ ip.'rrciro^iap.ivov 
owTTOTe dvar&v 

Tav A(Of appoviav 'rrape^iaat 
fiovXal. 

1 . 553 . 

TO Siap^iBiov Bd pot piXov... 
Sre Tav ipoirdrpiov eByoii 
ayoye? 'Hiriovav Bd- 

papra KOivoXe/crpov. 


1. 902. 

ptjBi Kpetaaovtov 
$eSiv &<f>vicTov oppa nrpoa- 
BpdKot pe... 

A(o; yap ov^ opa 
pf)Tiv OTra ^vyoip' &v. 

1. 901. 

ipol B‘ on piv opaXof 6 ydpo<i 
ou BiBia. 


Finally the dyapii (L 545) of to ai^etv OvaTov^ dyav 
corresponds to the diroXipioTOt vdXepoi dvopa iroptpoT (L 906) 
in which lo was involved with Here. 

8. Having seen from this instance the closeness with which 
Aeschylus attended to formal details and the mode in which he 
utilised correspondences of phraseology to indicate his deeper 
meaning, we may proceed to consider some passages in the 
Agamemnon on which this observation will, we think, throw 
new light. 

It will be noticed how closely the ivdpyepa 0ea-<f>aTa of 
Eassandra (1. 1072—1176) correspond not only in the metre, 
strophe to antistrophe, but also in parallelism of sense. This 
consideration will enable us to establish that the right reading 
in the much-troubled lino 1172 is that which involves the very 
slightest change &om the MSS.: 


1156 id) ydpoi ydpoi JldpiBoT dXiOpiot ^iXtov. str. tj 

id) 'SiKapdvBpov vdTpiov irorov. 

Tore plv ap<f)l diovaf ToXoiv rfwropav rpo^oTc 
vvv 6* ap^X KwkvtoV t6 Kwxepovaiov^ 
llGl ix^ovi ioixa OeoTupBriffeiv Td^a. 

1167 id) irovoi trivoi woXco? 6Xoakva<! to vav. ant. tj 

id) Trpdirvpyoi 6v<riai vaTp6<s 

TToXvicavel^ fioTmv Troiovopmv a/co? B’ oiBiv i'trgpKeaav 
tB pi) TfdXiv piv waTep ovv -Tra^erv. 

J172 dyd) Be deppBv ow Tax iv iriBtp ^aX&. 

{jSeppov oS?, Canter for MSS. 6epp6vov<s). 
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L. 1156 contains the cause of the effect described in 1167: 
notice ydfioi, -irovot ; IlaptSof, xdXeos; o\t6pi,oi, 6\ofieva<i. 
In 1157 ira/rptov, 1168 Trarpoi, • 

In str. tf Eassandra contrasts the past with the present 
prospect; she used to dwell by the banks of the river Skamander, 
but she will soon prophesy by the banks of the Acheron and the 
Kdkutos. In ant. rj also she contrasts the past with the present 
prospect. She used to assist at the sacrifices of cattle offered 
by her father, but they availed not; now she will soon —what is 
the contrast? She tells us herself afterwards when she has 
ceased to speak in riddles; 1. 1275 sq,: 

ical vvv 0 pdvTK fidvTiv iairpa^at; ipi 
aiT’^yay’ d? rotdffBe 6a.vaaipov<} 'rvyai. 

/3a>poD iTarp<^ov S' dvr ^vi^vov pivet, 
dtpjiM Koneia-av <f>oivi<p iTpo<T<f>dypaTt. 

A block waits her instead of her father’s altar, fffppfp here 
seems to me to prove dtppov right in 1172. At first sight I 
was tempted to read ^vtp for triS ^,—the simple form of 
but not found except in Suidas. But there is no 
necessity, on? is an allusion to the pavrucij : ‘ my ear that used 
to listen to the utterances of the victims.’ rdx’ corresponds to 
rd^a in 1161. 

9. In the Agamemnon there is an implied parallel throughout 
between the destruction that had come upon Troy and the 
destruction about to come upon the house of Agamemnon. 
This parallel is drawn with special clearness in the second 
chorus 1. 403—455, and the poet indicates throughout the 
responsions of thought by responsions of phrase. The grief of 
Menelaos for Helen is contrasted with the grief of the Greeks 
for the warriors slain at Troy: 

Compare 408 woXXd S' larevov 

tot’ evvkrrovT€<: Sopeov 'rrpo<f)iyTar 
with 445 orivovat S' e5 Xiyovref avSpa k.tX. ^ 

Of Helen there is only left an image of fancy or vain dream- 
visions ; of the slain warriors there only return urns of ashes: 
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Compare 414 ir6d(p S' vireptrovr^a^ 

(ffdtrpa So^ei Sofuav avdaaeiv 
aad 420 6veip6<f>ayrot Se irev&ijfiovei 

Trdpeiaiy 86/cat 4>6povaat j(dpiv paraiay 
•with 434 dvrl Si tf/torav 

T*d)(7) xal a-iroSoi (U e/cd<TTOv S6po)f i<f)t/eveiTai 
and 441 vipirtt ffpa^p 

■^y/ta SvaSdKpvrov ivrijyopoi crvoSov yepl- 
Xiy9>7T«K eidirov^. 

(With irev0i^ftove<; in 420 compare TrivBeia T\ri<rt/cdpStoi in 
430). Aeschylus emphasises his intended parallel by twice 
repeating the same idea. Helen went away to Zlion, fiefiaKev 
ftlp^a Std vvXay, and only a passing dream of her came to 
Menelaos TrapaXkd^aaa Sid ‘xep&v (ii^aKCV oyfrit. And so 
the Greeks sent away their soldiers to Ilion, ofr; piv yap rii 
iTrepyjrev olSev, but Ares sent back only dust, <^C\oiai iriptrei 
fipa^v -^pa. 

To (L 415 sq) 

eipSpifxov 8^ KoXotrcrwi/ 

ex^erat y(dpii dvSpi' 

oppdro/y S’ iv Ipptt iraa’ 'Acj/poSira. 

corresponds (I. 432 sq.) 

oi S’ airrov 7repi rei^at 

0ij/caf 'IXtaSof ya<f 

eljpop<f>oi /caTixovair e^0pd S' i'xpvra^ eKpv^ev. 

tvpop^ot KoXo/raol are statues of Helen. So far from being 
a comfort to Menelaos in her absence, they are hateful to him 
—for they have no eyes to see. To these correspond the comely 
bodies of the fallen heroes; they are no comfort to the mourners 
because they are far off in the land of Ilium, covered by a 
hateful soil It must be specially noticed that these lines 
eomuponi drietly in metre although they are not strophic and 
aniisircphie (the first three belonging to str. /3, the second three 
to str. <y).' ^oi/To? is almost certainly corrupt in 1. 466 ; only a 
strained meaning can be elicited from it. Read 

i-^Opd S’ eppovrai (/cptrslrey. 
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'as they perished’ (itnperf. pai-t.). This will correspond to 
eppfi iraer’ ’AippoSi'ra. 

The Trpo<f>fjTat Bofuov of Menelaos mourn thus after Helen’s 
flight (1. 410): 

iw S&p,a /cat tTpopot, 
ui xal rriPot <f)t\avope<:. 

TrdpeoTt triya^ artytto? aXoiSopot 
dBioroi a(f>€p.tvcoy iSety. 

In dealing with these corrupt words the commentators gener¬ 
ally start with referring 'trapsati to Menelaos; he is however 
expressly referred to a few lines below (^tlerot ;^a/o*9 dvhpi) in 
a manner which gives the impression that ho was not mentioned 
so directly before. We propose to read with less change than 
any of the readings hitherto put forward *— 

TTapeOTi. fftyd? arifiov^ i\oiS6pov<: 

SStiTT a<^eifieva>v IBeiv. 

This only involves the assumption that b = ow in cursive 
MSS. was corrupted to o in drCpov^ and dXoiBopoit^. 
was changed by a person without understanding to aSurrov to 
agree with aripoi; aXoiSopot. The passage may be paraphrased, 
Trdpetrriv IBuv drCfiow xal dXoiBopoy; ffirfa>VTa<: rov; oBiaia 
tl<f>etp.ivov<i (middle; =: Menelaos). avyav drlpovt would be an 
instance of ‘ interchange of attributive forms.’ 

Corresponding to this lament, the universal grief of Greece 
(in 1. 445 sq.) is thus described: 

ffTevoiwt S’ e5 Xeyorrc? &vSpa tov fiiv 

fSptV Tov S* iv (^ovaU xaXS)^ vefforr' 
aXXorpiav Bial yvvaixdv. rdSe atyd. rt? 0ai)^ef 

aiyd Tiv yflai'Cet corresponds plainly to dXoiZ6pov <:; 

both expressions mean that there is no open grumbling. 
and /3av^u) were often equivalent to XoiBopia, cf. Hesychius, 
l)9afaf* iXotBoptja-a^ (and see Mr. Verrall’s interesting note on 
Medea, 1374). It may be noted that Xd;^o? xal crtfioi <f)t,Xdvope<:, 
the ' harvest-fields ’ of Aphrodite, correspond to pdj(7)<i and iv 
tf>oval'i, the sphere of Ares. The theme of the first part is 
connected with the goddess (mentioned in 1. 419), as the theme 

’ In Uie *ntiatroi>lie, read witlt Dindorl, var S' Sf ’ ‘EXXorfSat tSi irvvop- 
fi/roit. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. JJ 
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of the second part is connected with the god (mentioned in 
1. 437). 

10. It may be useful to exhibit the results of our investigation 
of this ode by giving a brief summary of its contents, arranged 
in such a way as to show its peculiar structure, which produces 
the effect of a tide retreating and advancing. 

a. The gods do not fail to punish injustice, and it is unjust to 
tamper with d6lKT<t>v. 

b. Paris was guilty of injustice in coiTying off Helen, 

c. wlio went to Ilion, bringing desti'uction upon it 
(and Paris), 

d. and leaving to the bereaved in Sparta lamen¬ 
tation and silent complaint—regret for the love 
and beauty that had departed : 

e. for only a phantom of her was left in t,ho 
palace, and her beautiful images became 
hateful to her husband, for they had no 
light in their eyes, and, without that. Aphro¬ 
dite could give no charm; she could send 
/. naught but empty dreams,—phan¬ 
toms that came, and departed as Helen 
herself had departed. 

ff. Such were the private woes in 
the palace at Lacedaemon. 

(J. But there are now univei-sal 
woes throughout all Hellas: 

f. for only the ashes of the warrior's 
who were sent to Ilion are sent back 
therefrom: 

s'. Ares could send naught but the ashes of 
some; other beautiful bodies are at Ilion, 
buried in a land tl at is hateful to Greece, 
rf. To Greece they have loft lamentation,—regret 
for the brave that have bravely fallen,—and 
silent complaint 

c'. to issue in woes for the sons of Atreus who brought 
them to Ilion, 

V. and were thereby guilty of the slaughter of many 

(TOXUAITOJ/Ot), 

a crime which the gods do not fail to punish. 
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11. It will appear no doubt surprising, and many -will bo 
a priori indisposed to believe that Aeschylus could have 
elaborated his odes on such a subtle plan as this principle of 
antiphony, if we may so call it. On the other hand (as Mr. 
Mahafify has suggested to me), it will render intelligible Aristo¬ 
phanes’ criticism on him for being over artificial (cf. Mahaify, 
Hist. Ok. Lit., i. p. 274), and this seems a conclusive answer to 
all a priori objections. To examine his other choral odes in 
the light of this principle, rum est hufus otii. The examples I 
have given are, I think, sufficient to show that he worked (at least 
sometimes) with an artistic elaboration and minuteness of detail 
that has never been suspected,—a minuteness which, if practised 
by a modem poet, would be scouted ns oversubtlety, and con¬ 
sidered, to use the phrase that Aristophanes applies to the 
musical ‘zigzags and dodges’ of Agathon, pvpfipM>t arpairoi. 
We may also learn that no study can be too microscopic to 
biiug the ideas of Aeschylus to light. 


John B. Bury. 
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EARLY PAINTINGS OF ASIA MINOR. 

In the history of Greek vase-painting the comparative lai-ity 
of early examples of undoubtedly Asiatic provenance is a problem 
tliat has always remained a vexed question. It is difficult to 
account for the fact that, whereas from the islands studding the 
coast of Asia Minor a rich harvest has been gathered, yet the 
examples hitherto recovered from the mainland itself may be 
counted on the fingers—at least, with the exception of a few 
found in the Troad. Since, therefore, anything should be 
valuable which adds to our information, or throws light upon 
the existence of an Asiatic school of black-figured vase-painting, 
I propose to introduce in as few words as possible the vase 
before us (Figs. 1, 2) as a possible product of Asiatic soil, and 
as a commentary upon the examples we already possess. 

It is an amphora of an unusual fuim, rather more rounded in 
proportion than the customaiy shape, reminding us perhaps in 
this of the rounded outline of the so-called Oriental oinochoe ; 
unfortunately, only about half of the many fragments into 
which it was broken were found in Mr. Biliotti’s excavations in 
Rhodes, so that the painted panels on each side are sadly 
dilapidated; still, enough remains to show us the intention of 
the painter, and, what is more important, perhaps, the technical 
conditions under which he worked. The natural colour of the 
clay is a fine deep red, upon which the figures are hiid in black, 
which, from inequalities of baking and painting, merges in the 
thinnest parts into a bright vermilion. The details are in 
most cases incised, but in some cases indicated by white and 
purple, over and above the sparse use of these colours as 
accessories. On the side best preserved have been represented 
two satyrs with shaggy hair, full beard, and horse’s tail and 
hoofs, who seem to be dancing one on either side of a large 
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amphora, a handle of which is grasped by each. On the other, 
and probably the more important, side, (Fig. 2) we have only the 
remains of a large wing, which may have belonged to a Gorgon, 



Fio. 1. 


on either side of whom has stood a bird, only partially preserved, 
and two rosettes above the scene. 



EeigHt 9) inches. 

The scenes which the artist has chosen have, then, as far sus 
we can judge in their imperfect condition, no connection with 
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any definite story or myth, but are purely decorative; and for 
this reason, as well as from certain crudities of treatment and 
technique, I should assign it to an early stage of the black- 
figured period. It was found, as I have said, in Ehodes, but 
there is at present no similar Bhodian fabric with which it can 
be properly classed; it belongs rather, I think, to a class of 
paintings of which the examples hitherto forthcoming hail from 
Asia Minor. Considering how few tliese are, it would be rash 
at present to state anything definite as to this fabric; I will 
only endeavour to draw attention to the proofs of relationship 
with the remainder of the class. 

We have, first of all, the vase bought by Mr. Ramsay at 
Smyrna, and published by him in this Journal, vol. ii. p. 305. 

This vase, however, though it certainly has little in common 
w’ith any known Greek type, belongs equally little to the black- 
figured style with which we are dealing; the only instance with 
which it can be compared is a vase published in the Barre 
Catalogue} No. 79, and which seems identical in every respect 
of style with it; this latter is from Cyprus, and it may be that 
both are originally from some part of Asia Minor further south, 
if not from Cyprus itself. Next we have the Myrina vase, 
published by Rayet in the Bulletin <h Curt. Hell., vol. viii. 
pp. 509-14, pi. vii., which is a typical instance of tire class I allude 
to; and finally, the numerous fragments of painted sarcophagi, 
published by Dennis in this Journal, vol. iv. pp. 1-22. Before 
the publication of Dennis’s instances no similar painted sarco¬ 
phagus had been known, except the one from Rhodes, now in 
the British Museum; and at fi.r8t sight both tliese and the 
Myrina vase seem to class themselves most naturally with the 
fabric of which Rhodes has given us such abundance; but on 
closer inspection, for which I have lately had the advantages of 


‘ I cannot at all a^^c with M. Rayet 
in the extremely early date which lie 
Auigat to Mr. Ramaay’s vaae; the wood¬ 
cut of it given loe. di. very fairly re- 
preients what is at heat a very crude 
production ; it u true, the head painted 
on it reaemblea a type found on Phrygian 
nionnmenta, but that if no reaaon why 
it ehould neceaearily date from tha 
earlieat of thia long eeriee of mouu- 


menta. Indeed, when we compare it 
with the Barre vane, tlie style feema 
to repreaent, not ao much genuine 
nrehaism, aa that florid ignorance of 
which we have aamplea in acme late 
ware in the Britiah Muaeum from South 
Italy, and where we find a similar 
reminiscence of an earlier art very much 
debased. 
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handling some of the principal fragments quoted by Dennis, it 
is apparent that there are certain decided points of difference; 
the Rhodian sarcophagus, for example, though it follows in the 
main the same traditions in the disposition and even the choice 
of subjects, and though the tecKniqat and treatment are similar, 
yet shous decided evidence of being a later imitation of some 
early style, like that of the Dennis fragment, copied by an artist 
who could have drawn more skilfully if he had been working 
independently of any model; the animals are freer, the orna¬ 
ments much more florid, and the warriors' heads are almost 
grotesque in the evident desire of the artist to adapt an early 
original to his own environments. As the vases collected by 
Dennis are from the neighbourhood of Clazomenae, and as no 
other site has produced painted sarcophagi, it would seem as if 
this spot was a centre of production of this fabric. As a 
sarcophagus of terra-cotta would have been too unwieldy to 
be suitable for export, I would suggest that the Rhodian instance 
may perhaps have been a local production on the lines of the 
fabric of Clazomenae, or some such external model; while, for 
the same reason the Clazomenae fragments are valuable, as 
evidence of the fabrics probably of that locality. And there is 
one point in the relative treatment of the two styles of sarcophagi 
which seems to bear upon this possibility; that in (so far as I can 
make out) all the instances from Clazomenae, the inner markings, 
i.e. the features of the faces, the hair, the muscles, etc., are 
marked in white paint on the black ground of the body; so far as 
I know this peculiarity is confined to the instances from Asia 
Minor. The method of rendering these markings to which we 
are most accustomed in black-figured vases is, of course, the 
incised lines which became universal among black-figured vases; 
but this invention had not always existed, and in Rhodian vases 
in particular we have the opportunity of studying its develop¬ 
ment. The successive steps would seem to have been something 
in this order; firet we have the rudimentary figure in plain 
silhouette, with no inner markings at all; this is followed by an 
attempt to indicate the eye and other of the more prominent 
characteristics by leaving thin lines in the silhouette unpainted; 
then we have the entire face left in outline, as well as perhaps 
the hoofs of animals, etc.; and from this point we branch off in 
two directions, on the one liand of figures left entirely in outline. 
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on the other the whole fignre is blacked in, and the necessary 
details afterwards scratched out in hue lines. Now among the 
vases found at Rhodes we have a great number of oinockoai, 
which seem to belong precisely to this stage of development, 
and which illustrate a time when the last two stages of develop¬ 
ment must have existed temporarily side by side. Of exactly 
the same form and general system of decoration, they divide 
themselves naturally into two distinct styles. These oinoclioai 
are ornamented with horizontal bonds of animals in a held 
thickly umi with howem and other patterns; but whereas one 
series have the inner markings indicated by the unpointed line, 
and most of tho patterns in the held are such as belonged to 
the geometric style, in the other tlie inner markings are incised, 
the hgures are more conventional and more highly coloured with 
purple, and the more crowded patterns in the held consist almost 
universally of the round rosette. Now it is obvious that this 
general style must have been borrowed more or less directly 
from an Oriental source, for which reason, indeed, the name 
' Oriented ’ has been specially applied to it; and since the 
peculiar characteristics of the second class are such as we should 
most naturally attribute to an Oriental origin, we may be allowed 
to suppose that this second claas represents moi'e distinctly the 
eastern productions horn which the remainder of these oinochoai 
borrowed their system of decoration. To the eastern artists, 
accustomed to work similar friezes in metal, the use of incised 
lines would be no new thing. The graving tool of the metal¬ 
worker accustomed to incising details on metal, and accustomed 
to similar methods of decoration as we see in the Patras 
cuirass, (Bulletin de Oorr. Hell. vol. vii., pi. i.-iii.) would obviously 
have suggested a similar expedient for the painter of vases 
Hence, then, it seems probable that the usage of incised lines 
must have existed among the Asiatic fabrics before it was 
employed in Rhodes; and we may expect to find this fact 
verified in the case of the sarcophagi. The Rhodian sarco¬ 
phagus is decorated still in what we may, for convenience, 
call the Dorian style, t.<. with the faces left in outline, and 
markings on the body indicated by unpainted lines; on the 
other hand, in the earliest of the Clazomenae fragments wo 
have some of the figures still in rude silhouette, others on 
the same fragment with the details indicated by thin lines of 
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white paint laid on the silhouette, exactly on the same method 
as incised lines would he used, which, in fact, at first sight they 
closely resemble. Aud the reason for this is not far to seek; 
on a vase of soft clay which has undergone one slight baking it 
is a comparatively easy matter to trace with a point a fine Hue; 
but these sarcophagi are made of pounded brick, which is baked 
hard before ever the groundwork of paint is laid on, and it 
would at this stage be extremely difficult to incise Hncs os fine 
as the decoration would require; accustomed, however, more to 
incised lines than to the 'Dorian' practice, tlie artist avails 
himself of the white paint already in use for the background, and 
finds in it an easy and sufficient substitute. As more black- 
figured vases are discovered from Asia Minor we shall see 
whether or no this simple substitute for the troublesome practice 
of incising commended itself to the artists of the black-figured 
style, and how far it became, as one woiild expect, universally 
substituted among them. So far as I know it has only been 
found at present in use upon one black-figured vase, as yet 
unpublished, but of which Mr. Ramsay showed me a tracing; 
as the evidence is strongly in favour of that vase having been 
found near Smyrna, it oilers valuable testimony in favour of my 
contention. At present the evidence is too slight to found any 
definite case upon it; but what I would suggest is this: that 
the use of incised lines came originally from Asia Minor, and 
that where white inner markings are found in their place the 
presumption is in favour of an Asiatic origin. 

Mr. Murray in the Eev. Arch., N.S., vol. xliv. p. 344, has 
already called attention to this distinction of brush and graver 
in the two styles of Rhodian oinochoai, but he finds it strange 
that whereas, on the one hand, the mechanical conditions of 
the engraved style show more advanced work, the drawing is of 
a feebler style of art; and that vases of the Dorian style should 
be found in the same tombs with glass rosettes, such as must 
have prompted the decoration of the field peculiar to the 
' Oriental ’ style; from which he concludes that the Oriental style 
is later than the Doric. But the difficulty disappears if we can 
prove that the two styles represent two distinct fabrica In the 
large collection of Rhodian pottery now in the British Museum 
we can trace the ‘ Dorian' style from an early time down to the 
point where it is influenced by the Oriental vases; and there 
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seems no doubt that abready when this tahes place the Oriental 
style is in a condition of full development, and certainly not a 
newly-founded art. We have special facilities for judging this 
in tho case of an oinochoi (Fig. 3) at present in the British 
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sight presents much the same appearance as the rest of the 
class with which we are dealing; but if we examine it closely 
we shall find that it is distinguished by several peculiar 
characteristics. It is decorated on the body with two bands 
of animals, of which the upper band exhibits the Oriental, the 
lower the Dorian, itehnijtic throughout, that is to say, while 
the upper band has the inner markings incised, and largo 
masses of purple employed upon the silhouette, in the lower 
band less purple and no incised lines are used; the inner 
markings are left unpainted. Below these friezes are thin 
horizontal bands of black, upon which purple and white 
lines are painted alternately, a peculiarity which seems to belong 
exclusively to this series of the class; the clay is not of the 
ordinary light colour, with a thin yellowish engobe forming the 
ground tint, but is of a warm reddish colour, upon which a wash 
of white seems to have been laid with a brush. And there is 
one more point which in connection with these seems more than 
accidental, that in the field of the Dorian frieze, instead of the 
customary geometric patterns, the rosette is almost exclusively 
used, and the animal principally represented is tlie stereotyped 
goat looking backwards, of whom only the limbs nearest the 
spectator are shown. 

From these points I think we may gather that the vases of 
this style were not made in Rhodes, but rather by an artist 
whose Oriental tendencies had been brought under the in¬ 
fluence of the Dorian style. On one instance we have an 
elaborate anthemion ornament similar to that upon the amphora 
which is the subject of this paper, and which reminds us of the 
fiorid patterns used upon the sarcophagi from Clazoroenae; and. 
on the whole, I think the evidence is strongly in favour of 
referring this series also to an Asiatic origin. If the Dorian 
vases of Rhodes show traces of the influence of Asia Minor, 
we may naturally expect a corresponding reaction upon the 
Asiatic style; in any case, if my conclusion is correct, this series 
is interesting as showing the sort of medium through which 
Asiatic vase-painting influenced the Rhodian painters; and we 
probably shall be able to judge best of the period of this class 
according as they exhibit in a greater or Jess degree this 
combination of the two styles. 

I mentioned just now the use of white paint in this series 
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with the purple upon the black bands round the body; this is 
most important, because although, as I have shown, white paint 
is used at an early period in the sarcophagi and vases of Asia 
Minor, it does not seem to have been employed at all by the 
Rhodian artists of the Dorian or Oriental styles; ^ nor does it 
appear among any of the Melos vases given in Conse’s MeliaHie 
TiwngtJ&sst. Like the practice of incising lines, it came into 
general use later on for the vases of the black-figured style, and 
if we can show that before the black-figured period it was not 
employed except in the class of vases from Asia Minor, this will 
be an additional test for the identification of this doss. Unfor¬ 
tunately, from its natural tendency to decay and rub off, it has, 
no doubt, in many instances almost disappeared where it was 
originally used, especially in the case of very early vases where 
the artists had apparently not yet learned the art of fixing this 
colour permanently; in the black-figured vases it lasts fairly 
well, and is never applied except upon a substratum of black 
glaze; but just as in the case of the hydria from the Polledrara 
tomb, the polychrome colours, once as bright as an Egyptian 
fresco, have so faded as to leave merely a trace of the original 
design, a sort of dull mark on the glaze, so there is a class of 
hrownish-black ware which bears all the marks of being very 
archaic, and of which wo have two or three instances from 
Rhodes, in which patterns have stood probably in red and 
white, but now have left only a dulness in the glaze and an 
occasional patch of colour. Now considering that previously to 
the introduction of the Oriental style the colours in use for 
Greek pottery were exclusively those of the clay and black, and 
that the idea of other colours seems to have come from the East 
with their tapestries and richly-coloured vases, we may, I think, 
fairly conclude that early vases of this polychrome fabric would 
have been, in all probability, Asiatic.* 

It is interesting, therefore, to observe that in the large amphora 
grasped by the satyrs of Fig. 1, the ornament has been applied, 

‘ Except one instance, npon s Ca- ostrich eggs found with them would 
minis pinax. render this prohahle, besides the 

' Unless indeed the PoUedrsra vsses Egyptian cherseter of the scene repre- 

snd the remainder of this class can be sonted on the hifdria ; see Micali, ifon. 

traced to some such Egyptian site as pL iv, 

Kaukratls: the porcelain objects and 
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not as we should have expected, with incised lines, but in the 
less enduring pigments of two colours, one of which, as the faint 
traces show, is white. The inexperience of the artist in the 
use of his materials is further shown in the uneven character of 
the hlack glaze, which, in the earlier sarcophagi, is burnt in 
some parts to a bright vermilion colour; and in the case of the 
wreath worn by the satyr where white paint l>ns been laid upon 
the natural surface of the clay, in later art this colour being 
always laid upon a medium. The decoration on the shoulder of 
the amphora in Fig. 1 consists of an arrangement of volutes 
which occur, so far as I know, only upon the early amphorae and 
oinochoae of what I would call the Asia Minor style. On the 
other hand, the delicate incised work employed to indicate the 
hair in the satyr’s beard reminds us of the Oriental metal-work,*^ 
while the rosettes above each design, with their petals alter¬ 
nately purple and black, are a direct reminiscence of the Oriental 
stylo of decoration. In one of the sarcophagi from Clazomenae 
a scene occurs in which several cocks are introduced without 
any apparent relation to the other figures ; and two birds 
appear in the reverse design of our amphora ; it may be that in 
both cases the artists were working upon the lines of an Oriental 
frieze of birdit, of which the Xanthian fneze is an instance, and 
inserted the human figures as a more important element, and 
left some of the original figures of animals in a subordinate 
character; just as we saw in the cose of the Sphinxes and 
Sirens upon the archaic kylix {Hell. Journal, vol. v. pis. xl.-xlii.). 
The decorative character of both scenes, where no definite myth 
is represented, but where the figures are arranged with a view to 
symmetry, would suit the character of our vase as an early 
specimen of an Orientalizing style; it is a tendency which marks 
the decoration of amphorae, where the vertical handles would 
naturally intenupt the continuity of a frieze decoration; and 
hence we find our amphora already spaced off in panels. It is 
curious to note how the ai’tist of the Myiina vase, much earlier 
than ours, instinctively felt this necessity, and has attempted 
to give the character of a metope-group to his scene by raising 
an arm vertically on either side of the human bead * which he 

’ Cf. for exainpio the bronze cninua to all intents the same as those npon 
from Patras already quoted. the sarcophagi; it is perhaps worth 

* The head on the Myrina rase is to noting that the same pricdple of deco* 
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portrays. The sarcophagi give us both systems. Where only a 
narrow space is available we have either human heads or single 
human figures; and where, as at the top and bottom, a long 
narrow band ofifers itself, the artist falls back upon the traditional 
frieze of animals. 

The satyr in our ampJiora appears at first a remarkable type ; 
he seems to be the progenitor of the ' langbiirtigen, zopftragenden 
Qesellen mit Thierohren, Thierhuf und Pferdescliwanz die auf 
der Leidener vase (Soulez, Taf. 5) nach den Mhnaden greifen, 


Fio. 4 



auf den nordgriechischen MUnzen sie fortschleppen ’ (Klein, 
Eufhr., p. 34). And it is remarkable that our satyr is an 
almost exact counterpart of one upon a sarcophagus. Dennis 
(Joe. cU. p. 20) describes him as having " the crest and mane of a 
horse with a very brute-like nose of a yellow hue, though the 
rest of his body is black save a large patch of red between the 
eye and ear,” but he has been misled by the imperfect condition 

mtion ia nequent in early Greco- jewellery in Bvlletin tU Cerr. BdU 

Oriental gold work. Cf. the LydUn vol. iii. p. 126, pll. iy. r. 
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of the fragment to which he refers*; on examining it with a lens 
and beside the evidence of our amphora, there is no doubt that a 
satyr identical witli ours (see Fig. 4) is there represented. The 
curious upward curve of the eye, the finely-marked hair, the 
squat nose, even the muscles of tlie limbs and the peculiat 
marking of the knee joints are the same in both cases. Such 
a resemblance could hardly be merely accidental, and this is 
one of the strongest proofs of the close connection of our 
amphora with the fabric which tlio sarcophagi of Clazomenae 
represent. 

To sum up, then, I have intended in this paper to draw 
attention to certain points of similarity between the painted 
sarcophagi, the Myrina vase, the vases of red clay with painted 
white ground, and our amphora', I have endeavoured to trace 
in them such tendencies as we should expect to find in the 
early Greek art of Asia Minor; in this way we may evolve 
some sort of formula by which the vases of such a fabric may 
be tested. The study is necessarily very fragmentary, perhaps 
wholly premature, in the absence of more evidence; but it may 
do something towards preparing the way for a more scientific 
investigation when the materials for it shall bo foiihcoming. 


Cecil Smith. 


• Th# 'y*Uow’ Aod 'rsd' here 
mentioned, and the ‘polychrome treat¬ 
ment’ (see AnneUi dtlL hut, I8SS, p. 
178) are also not due to different pig¬ 


ments, bnt to accidents of baking; the 
only colonrs need on the sarcophagi 
beings as usual, black, purple and 
white. 
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AMPHORA-HANDLES FROM ANTIPAROS. 

Mb. Bekt has brought from Antiparos, and tho British 
Museum has acquired, several of those stamped handles of 
diotae which have been the subject of numerous papera by 
various savants, and of a special work by M. Dumont (/nscWp- 
iioiu Cimmiquta). 

To record the find-spots of the several classes of these 
handles is a matter of some importance, because they furnish 
us with archaeological evidence in a matter of great complexity, 
where archaeological evidence is rare and desirable—in. the 
matter of ancient Greek commerce, its marts and its course. 
The stamped handles which bear the names of Rhodian magis¬ 
trates and potters are, as is well known, found in all parts of 
‘the Levant from Kortsch to Egypt and Sicily; those which 
derive from Cnidus are also found in many places; Thasian 
handles are found chiefiy on the shores of the Euxine sea, but 
at Athens and elsewhei'e also. Why Rhodes, Cnidus, and 
Tbasos should in Hellenistic times have almost monopolized 
the trade in wine, or why these states should have monopolized 
the custom of using stamps for handles of wine-jars, we do not 
know. But the latter statement at all events must be true: 
there are but very few other known sources of stamped handles. 
In tho lengthy work of M. Dumont there are published, besides 
handles of the three great series, only the following : 

Two of Paros inscribed riAPiriN and HOlSAfl respec¬ 
tively. 

One of Colophon inscribed KOAO<t>ONION. 

APOAAnNIOY. 

One of Naxos inscribed NAZIO. 

And one of Ikos (1) inscribed IKlOv* 
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And in the very extensive series of these ohjeots preserved 
in the British Museum numbering not less than 2,000 specimens, 
there is no certain instance of the occurrence of any locality 
besides the three well-known ones. 

It is therefore a noteworthy fact that among the stamped 
handles found at Antiparos by Mr. Bent, which are hut seven 
in number, there is not one specimen which certainly comes 
originally either from Rhodes, Cnidus or Thasos; while some 
certainly belong to other ancient cities. Here is a list: 

1. A2TYNOMOY 
MIKPloYToY Bunch of . 

PYooKPiToY grapes. 

<PIAHMnN 

Here Philemon seems to be the potter’s name; Micrius, son 
of Pythocritus, the Astynomus of his city at the time when the 
diota was made. There are Cnidian handles which hear the 
name of an astynomus {Dumont, p. 23). but in the absence of 
the ethnic KNIAIIIN we cannot be sure whether the present 
handle comes originally from that city. 

2. uniPAH 

8. AMoP 

No. 2 bears the ethnic of Paros; No. 3 seems to bear that 
of Amoigos, which lies not far from Paros. It is easy to under¬ 
stand what purpose was served by placing on the handle of an 
amphora the name of a potter, a merchant, or a magistrate 
(the last to fix the date); but not easy to see what object would 
be served by inserting only the ethnic. 

4. 

. Crescent. 

ArA?]©lNOY 

5. eniHY OPA 
XAPMoKPATEYS 

.N Crapes. 

6. Eninno .Head of lion (or dog ?). 

Unfortunately the inscription of all three of these handles is 
incomplete; otherwise it would doubtless have enabled us to 
attribute them. The fabric appears to me to he unlike those 
of Thasos, Cnidus or Rhodes. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. 


0 
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This cruciform monogram seems to belong decidedly to Byz¬ 
antine times; and to indicate that even at a late period the 
custom of stamping amphora-handles had not disappeared. 

The occurrence, from one source, of so many exceptional 
amphora-handles may well encourage travellers among the 
Greek islands to pay more attention to this somewhat despised 
class of antiquities; and raises a hope that if their provenience 
be in all cases recorded, such record may be of real service 
towards recovering the history of Greek commerce. 


PmcT Gaednek. 
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When on a visit to this island last winter, I felt much 
curiosity about the almost legendary gold and silver mines of 
Siphnos, which in former ages made the inhabitants so rich, 
and which enabled, them to build their ‘ Prytaneum and white- 
browed Agora.' The story of these mines we owe to Herodotus, 
and as the veracity of the statements of this historian, so far as 
Orientalism is concerned, is being sorely impugned just now, 
it will be satisfactory to find that on Hellenic subjects he does 
not entirely draw on his imagination. He tells us that the 
Siphniotes were the richest of all the islanders, owing to the 
gold and silver mines which existed there, but that they were 
mean in their donations to the oracle at Delphi, and hence the 
Pythian oracle prophesied ill for them. 'When in Siphnos 
there shall be a white Prytaneum, and a white-browed Agora, 
then will they have need of a shrewd man to protect them from 
the wooden troop and red herald.’ When the Samian fugitives 
came and sacked their town, the Siphniotes recognized too 
late the purport of this warning, for the Samiotes came in 
boats painted with red paint, doubtless with the miltos or red 
paint, mines of which still exist in the neighbouring island of 
Keos. 

There is another version of this story, and one which bears 
obviously on the mines, and which we read in Pausonias. The 
Siphniotes sent as an annual tribute to the shrine of Delphi 
a golden egg;'but, being an astute race, they doubtless thought 
their gold might be better employed at home, so they sent 
a gilded egg, whereat Apollo was so enraged that he submerged 
their mines. This is one of the stories attached to the frequent 
motions of the earth’s crust and consequent encroachments of 

o 2 
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the sea, which in former ages took place in the Aegean sea. 
We have the story of Delos boing raised out of the waves for 
the birth of Apollo, we are told how Apollo himself iniseu up 
Anaphe out of the sea as a refuge for the Argonauts, and in 
our own times we have seen an island rise up from the sea 
at the volcanic Santorin. This Siphniote legend is a parallel 
case. 

Many ancient writeis speak of these gold and silver mines 
besides Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Pliny, and others; and on 
making inquiries in the island I was told of two spots whore it 
was commonly supposed ancient mining operations had taken 
place. The first of these to which we went is called ‘ the hole 
of the Holy Saviour,’ from a little church close to, or ' refuges ’ 
(/cara^uyta), a name common to all caves or grottos where in 
disturbed times a retreat could be found in case of the descent 
of pirates on the coast. It is a long ride from the cluster of 
villages where the modem life of Sipbnos exists, not far from 
the ruins of the ancient town, to this point. The entrance to 
the hole is near the sea, to the north-east of the island; it is a 
very small entrance indeed, but leads to a perfect labyrinth 
inside, so that any one who wishes, I was told by my guide, 
could wander for many hours without finding the end, and that 
the danger of being lost was very great without a guide. This 
I fully realized during my short stay in the cave. Evidently the 
precious metal must have been in veins, which these multi¬ 
tudinous passages followed up; along the sides there were 
quantities of niches, where the workmen evidently put their 
lamps. 

The appearance of this mine inside is as if sparkling with 
silver, and the stones we broke off from the side had the weight 
and colour of lead; there were stalactites here and there, as 
if water had percolated through, but no appearance of soil 
whatsoever. Numerous tools have been found inside, pointed 
and cone-shaped axes, and the marks of these instruments 
are visible on the walls. 

The exterior however is the most interesting, for on the cliff, 
close to the sea-shore, exist certain hollows, called by the people 
Ka/aiwa furnaces, and in these it would appear that the smelting 
of the precious metal took place by the admixture of other 
metalhc substances, such as iron and volcanic stones, which 
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contributed to the quicker liquefaction. All round these hollows 
are quantities of scoriae, which the ancient smelters have used 
and cast on one side, especially on the hill side, near a small 
church dedicated to St. Silvester, and from which the spot is 
called by the natives Aet'^ava, or ‘the remains.’ 

It was fortunately a very calm day, and by going in a boat 
and taking with us a ‘ sea telescope,’ as they call it in these 
parts, being a tin can with a glass bottom, whicli, when put 
into the water below the ripple, makes it easy to distinguish 
objects at the bottom of the sea in shallow water, we were 
able to see traces of scoriae and hollows similar to those we had 
just seen, far below the surface of the water. This proves 
beyond a doubt that either the land must have subsided, or the 
sea encroached, since the time when the furnaces were used, 
and corroborates the substance of the legend as told by Pausanias. 
It is probable that below the present sea-level would be found 
the entrance into the mine, which was being worked at the 
time of the inundation, and that the mine which we had 
entered had been previously exhausted. 

The second mine which we visited lay on the 8loi»s of Motint 
Prophet Elios, to the north-west of the island, at a spot called 
‘ the fissures ’ or KayfraXov, a word used for ‘ fuel,’ and probably 
referring to the quantity of burnt stones which lie in all 
directions. The entrance to this mine has only been lately 
discovered, being hidden by the thickness of the brushwood all 
around; owing to the burning of some of it a short time ago 
the entrance so long concealed from view was disclosed. On 
entering, the same features are disclosed as in the other mine, 
the appearance of the sides is silvery, and winding passages lead 
in all directions, and on chipping bits off there is a curious 
metallic ring. Inside have *1)060 found pieces of broken jars 
and lamps, which were doubtless in use at the time of the 
working of the mine. There are traces of sulphur hero on the 
sides of the walls. 

It is a curious fact that during the rainy season the far-famed 
potters of Siphnos come to the spot and pick up in the stream 
bits of vitrified lead, which they use for mixing with their clay 
to prevent its expanding; undoubtedly this comes firom the smelt¬ 
ing which once went on here, and this suggests another subject. 
Pliny tells us how celebrated were the potters of Siphnos, and 
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that clay was found three stadia from the sea, which made an 
exceedingly prized pottery, becoming black and hard when 
exposed to the fire and rubbed with oil. This clay is not found 
to-day, but nevertheless the potters of Siphnos are celebrated 
throughout Greece. Tn the spring time they start on their 
travels far and wide, and settle in towns and villages for days 
and weeks, until the place is supplied with large and well-made 
earthenware, amphorae, and cooking utensils. 

On the adjacent island of Sei-iphos there arc numerous traces 
of ancient mining operations. Above the town, cut on a rock 
very difficult of access, is an insciiptiou in large badly-formed 
letters, as follows :— 

nENTE An EMOY RENTE AHO lOY ©HZAYPON OPYPE. 
What can this mean—' Five from mo, five from you, dig up a 
treasure ’ ? Does it refer to the mines of Seriphos ? Not far 
from the spot we saw a magnet mine, where the earth sticks to 
the point of a knife; probably this inscription refers to 
co-operation with a view to working this treasure. 

J. Theoiwre Bent. 

IS, Qbxat Cvmosxlako Pulck. 
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A TORSO OF HADRIAN IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

In the OazetU arehiohgique for 1880 (pp. 52—56; pi. 6) 
M. Al. Sorlin-Dorigny published, with a photograpli, an intei- 
esting statue of a Roman Emperor found at Hierapytna in 
Crete and preserved in the Constantinople Museum (cf. Cator 
logut du mu$de imperial de ConstaiUhutpU, 8vo. 1871, no. 123). 
This statvre was originally thought to he one of Metellus Creticus 
or of Caracalla, but—though the likeness is not very close— 
there can be little doubt that M. Sorlin-Dorigny is right in 
assigning it to the Emperor Hadrian. The Emperor is repre¬ 
sented standing, facing, with his left foot trampling on a 
captive. He wears a cuirass, and a paludamentum which is 
flung behind over his back, so as to form ' une csp&oe dc fond 
sur lequel la statue se ddtache en haut relief.' Tlie cuirass, says 
M. SorUn-Dorigny,' est une des plus belles que nous connaissions 
et en m6mc temps Tune des plus int^ressantes. Le motif sort 
du banal usitd pour ces sortes de representations, qui se com- 
posent le plus souvent de griffons affrontds ou de prisonniers 
agenouilltis au pied d’un trophiSe. Ici la sc&ne est plus romaine 
...c’ost la reprdsentation de la louve legendaire, des jumeaux, et 
du couronnement de Pallas, la grande protectrice de Rome, par 
deux Victoires ail6c8...La ddesse est de face, debout et dans 
I’attitude de la lutto; elle porte le casque et la tuniqne talaire 
recouverte de I’dgide; de la droite levde elle brondit une lonou 
et dans sa gauche elle tient un bouclier; k ses pieds sont des 
deux animaux symboliques, la chonette et le serpent.’ 'Lcs 
lambrequins de la cuirasse sont omds de sept mddaillons. 
Celui du milieu reprdsente la tfite de face de Jupiter-Ammon.' 

Among the sculptures in the British Museum which were 
discovered at Cyrene by Smith and Porcher about twenty years 
ago is the torso of a Roman Emperor hitherto unidentified. 
This torso was found in or near the building called by the 
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excavators an ‘Augusteum’ (Smith and Porcher, History of 
Ditcoveries ai Cyreiie, London, 18C4, page 104; cf. p. 76, where 
the same building is called the palace of a Roman Governor), 
and on account of the remarkably good style of its workman¬ 
ship it has been thought to be a product of the Augustan Age 
(cf. British Museum Ckivls to tlie Oracco-Jioman Setdpiurta, 1874, 
Part I. p. 16, no. 46.) What, however, I would now suggest, 
is that this torso is of a statue of Hadrian, which when complete 
constituted a substantial replica of the Hioiapytna statue 
referred to above. 

The other objects found in the building where our torso 
was discovered belong, so far as they can bo dated witli 
certainty, to a later time than tlie age of Augustus. And 
though the head, arms, and legs of the statue exist no 
longer, the cuirass displays a rich ornamentation which is 
almost identical with that on the Cretan statue of Hadrian 
—we find the same armed female figure, the two Victories 
and the wolf and twins resting on a fioral basis. From this 
basis there springs up a spiral ornament on each side of the 
armed figure, which takes the place of the serpent and owl 
which appear on the Hierapytna statue. The latter attributes 
would seem to indicate, as M. Sorlin-Dorigny has already re¬ 
marked, that the divinity represented is Pallas rather than 
Roma. The lower part of the cuirass of the British Museum 
torso is adorned with medallions which correspond (slight 
variations excepted) with those on the Cretan statue. The torso 
is now in such a poor state of preservation—^it had lain in fact 
exposed to the weather for at least forty years before the visit 
of Smith and Porcher—that it is diflScult to form a satisfactory 
opinion as to its original merits. The cuirass, however, evi¬ 
dently furnished an elegant specimen of decorative work and 
the Medusa heads (among the medallions) are decidedly fine. 
The fioral basis is pierced with eight holes as if for the attach¬ 
ment of some metallic object The paludamentum is arranged 
in the same way as on the Cretan statue, and there ai'e 
indications that the Emperor's left hand clutched his jerkin at 
the side, and that bis left leg was slightly raised. This leg 
doubtless rested on a prostrate captive, as is the case in the 
other statue. 

It was suggested by M. Sorlin-Dorigny that the Hierapytna 
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statue \?as made to commemorate some particular victoiy of 
Hadrian’s; and as Crete, at that period, formed part of the 
Province of Cyrenaica, he supposed that the event referred to 
might be Hadrian’s suppression of the revolt of the Mauri or of 
the rising of African Jews. ‘ It is unlikely that the statue com¬ 
memorates any special victory, but it is interesting—now that 
our Cyrene toiso is identified—to find both halves of the Province 
of Cyrenaica producing nearly identical statues of the Emperor. 
The connection of Crete with Cyrene was probably at all periods 
tolerably close. In the fourth century B.C., especially, there 
must have been constant commercial intorcourse between the 
two, for we find the inhabitants of Crete actually using 
numerous coins of Cyrene as Jlanx upon which to restrike 
Cretan typos and inscriptions (cf. Wroth, Cretan Coins, p. 6 
and p. 35 == Numismatic Ckron. 1884, p. 6, p. 35). This inter¬ 
course would still be kept up when the two countries became 
one province, and it is not unlikely that one and the same 
artist sometimes supplied both Crete and Cyrene with identical 
works of art,—compare e.ff. the marble statuette of Aphrodite 
from Crete, (Spratt, Travels in Crete, vol.L p. 72), with a copy of 
it from Cyrene which exists in the British Museum. 

The head of our Cyrene statue of Hadrian I suppose to have 
been identical with that on the Hierapytna statue. And it is 
interesting to note that the Hierapytna head closely resembles 
a head which still exists on another statue from Cyrene in the 
British Museum—the statue of a male figure in civil costume 
who is in all probability the Emperor Hadrian (cf. British 
Museum Guide to the Graeeo-Boman Sculptures, 1874, Part I. 
no. 23 ; Smith and Porcher, Hist. Disc. pi. 63). 


Warwick Wroth. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF NAUKRATIS. 

[The Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration have 
handed ns for publication the following summary, drawn up by 
Mr. Petrie, of t])e results of his year’s excavation at Nebireh. 
It may serve as an acknowledgment by the Committee of the 
Fund of the aid already received from the Society of Hellenic 
Studies; and as on invitation to farther co-operation in tlie 
future.— Ed.] 

The season which is now drawing to a close has been one of 
great interest in the work here, though of an interest which 
would scarcely be expected, since not Egyptian but Greek 
antiquities claim our attention. 

We have here a city founded in the seventh century B.C., or 
earlier, and inhabited almost entirely by Greeks from its first 
settlement. Among its public buildmgs were a temple of 
Apollo with temenos, dating from the earliest period; a temple 
of Aphrodite, also existing from archaic times; a temple of 
Athene ; a temple of Zeus; ^paiaiatra; and a great enclosure 
containing two remarkable blocks of buildings. 

Before going further we may point out that no city histori¬ 
cally known can accord with the remains found here—the 
temples, the abundance of archaic pottery, the archaic coins, and 
the number of Greek inscriptions—excepting Naukratis; and 
it is here that a decree of the city of Naukratis is found. It is 
true that Naukratis has been hitherto friiitlessly sought near 
Desuk, on the strength of a passage of Herodotus; but there 
exists a far more definite authority, the Peutingerian table, 
which gives the positions and distances of towns; on that 
Nawrati is written on a road leading to the Libyan desert, 
running to the west of the river, and the distance given falls 
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within two or three miles of this place. If any student, however, 
should refuse to accept this site as Kaukratis, it would then he 
a still more interesting place to him, as it would be a parallel 
site to Naukratis, an important town, settled by the Greeks in 
their archaic age, flourishing down to Byzantine times, and yet 
•unknown in history. 

The site is about half a mile long. In the north end of the 
town stood the temenbs and temple of Apollo; here we found 
fragments of nearly a hundred bowls of an early period, incised 
with dedicatory inscriptions to Apollo. Of the fimt temple a few 
fragments of limestone columns, encircled with on early form of 
the 'honeysuckle’pattern have been found; on these the pattern 
has hardly developed out of the lotus, from which it can be 
traced in every stage on the archaic pottery. The first temple 
was destroyed, very probably during the Persian invasions, and 
was succeeded by a temple of white marble, of which some frag¬ 
ments of capitals and mouldings remain, richly painted in red 
and blue. South of the temenos lay the agora apparently, or 
possibly the pcdaistra, a large area without ruins, and bounded 
by thick walls on the three other sides. South of this the town 
extended for a considerable distance; close small streets, seven 
or eight feet wide, running through the mass of crude brick 
buildings, and now traceable by the shells and bones thrown out 
from the bouses, and the streaks of stone dust used for filling up 
the puddles. 

The potters’ quarter was on the east of the agora, shewn by 
the kilns and the heaps of burnt eartb. In tbe body of the town, 
south of tbe potters, was the quarter of the iron-smelters; hei'e 
hasmatite ore, iron slag, and quantities of chisels and tools have 
been found of about the sixth century, B.C. On the western side 
of the town was the scarab factory, containing hundreds of moulds, 
where glazed pottery scarabs were made for export—very probably 
the source of many of the scarabs found in early Greek graves. That 
these could not be for sale to Egyptians is proved by the inscrip¬ 
tions being all more or less blundered; and their age is shewn by 
the names of Psomtik I. and II. being found, but none of the far 
more celebrated Aahmes (Amasis), who granted such privileges 
to Naukratis; this is much as if coins of Aurelian and Carinus 
occurred in a find, but not one of Constantine, and we cannot 
attribute this factory to a later date than 690 B.O. The town i.«. 
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however, older than this, as there is a burnt stratum underlying 
all the southern half of the to^vn, at two to three feet below the 
scarab level; probably this shews the burning of a first settle¬ 
ment of wattle and daub shanties of the Greek traders, in the 
Assyrian or Ethiopian conquests. The temple of Aphrodite was 
in the south-western part of the town, as a piece of a dedicated 
bowl of ‘ Phoenician-Greek ’ ware was found there. 

The area of the town has been dug out by the natives for 
nitrous earth until only the bottoms of the oldest houses remain 
in the greater part of it; and heaped around these mouldering 
walls are banks of broken pottery, including a great variety of 
archaic types. The so-called Phcenician-Greok is found in every 
variety, and passing by imperceptible stages into the ordinary 
Greek pottery; the egg-shell pottery painted white with orange 
patterns is sdso largely found ; the geometrical patterns in red 
and brown are very common j and many other varieties occur 
which require to be compared with collections from other sites. 
Besides the early pottery two important classes of objects are 
found in the town—the weights, and the stamped amphora 
handles. No town in Egypt would be likely to be so rich in 
weights as Naukratis, a great centre of foreign trade; and no 
mound in Egypt has actually furnished a quarter of the number 
of weights that I have obtained here in only a few months. 
Over four hundred have been collected in this short time—a 
greater number than those from Egypt in all existing collections 
taken together. The stamped handles ore also a class which 
will need careful study and classifying ; over a thousand have 
been collected. 

Beyond the town on the south is a great enclosure, 600 feet 
square, the wall fifty feet thick, and over thirty feet high. About 
half of the western side of this enclosure was formed by a mass 
of building; but it is probable that this was inserted at a later 
date, and that the enclosure is older. The building was founded 
by Ptolemy II., as under each corner of its foundations I dis¬ 
covered the founder’s deposits of model tools and materials, 
together with his name—a unique group of objects of great 
interest in all ways. At the entrance to this building, which led 
into the whole enclosure, was a pylon, where two broken rams 
in white marble have been discovered, and a dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion to the Theban Zeus, shewing that probably a temple of 
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Zeus was included in this building. Within this enclosure the 
greater part of the ground was open and unused, but there 
existed a line of small buildings along the north side of it, and 
two great blocks of crude biick building in the southern ])art; 
one of these consisting of passages opening into chambers has 
been almost entirely destroyed; of the other, consisting of deep 
isolated chambers, enough remains to shew its form, about 
200 feet square. These chambers have no openings or connec¬ 
tions for twelve feet from the ground ; at that level there aro 
doorways from a central passage and its branches; and the whole 
mass is thirty feet high. It was far more originally, as the 
chambers are filled with ruins of the walls. From various details, 
which we need not discuss here, this building and the great 
enclosure seem to belong to the early age of the town; later on 
Ptolemy II. inserted the large stone building in the gap in the 
great wall, perhaps where it bad been ruined, and strengthened 
the great block of chambers by thickening the walls, and raised 
the floors of the chambers with stone chips : later still, in the 
first century, the chambers were much filled with rubbish, and 
the place was inhabited at the high level of the doorways only; 
and at last a Coptic church seems to have existed on the top, 
which gave place to an Arab cemetery. What the object of this 
building can have been is still doubtful, even after dearing out 
all the chambers. It may have been for store rooms; but looking 
to the great strength of the wall of the endosure, I incline to sup¬ 
pose that that was a great temenos—probably of the Fau-Hellenic 
altar—witliin which was a treasury and storehouses; and these 
were so arranged that, in case of war, the temenos would be the 
camp, and the treasury the fort, of the Greek garrison. 

Of the temple of Athene, and the palaUtra, the sites ore not 
yet fixed; the one is known from an inscription to a priest of 
Athene, who was keeper of the records, and the other from the 
inscription by four Greeks dedicating it to Apollo. 

As I have said, a lai'ge part of the town has been carried off 
down to the foundations; the edges of it still remain, and further 
information will doubtless be forthcoming as they are gradually 
cleared away. What has been lost in the last fifty years is 
grievous; in the temenos of Apollo two inscribed marble stelse 
were found a few years ago and broken up; and while I was here 
some—perhaps the only—remains of the columns and capitals 
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of the temple were found, and smashed in a couple of hours, 
some even before I could photograph them. All the lesser 
antiquities are destroyed if not saleable, and if of value are 
bought by travelling dealers, and retailed without any history 
in Cairo. No clue to the cemetery has yet been found, so we 
may hope that that rich Acid will be properly examined when 
discovered. 

Among various antiquities which I have obtained, I may note 
also a large collection of incised names or monograms of owners on 
the bottoms of drinking cups; a series shewing every stage of 
the development of the crater handles with a head of Bacchus; 
a number of archaic statuettes in alabaster; two Ands of archaic 
Greek tetradrachms; some Ane late Egyptian bronzes; some 
good jewellery work of the Arst century, AO).; and a large variety 
of terra-cotta Agures and heads. 

W. M. Flinders Petbie. 

Nebiosh, Tsli. XL Bahus 
Uay 11, 1885. 
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THE TOMB OF PORSENNA. 


[Pl. lx.] 


There are few truths that are more forcibly impressed on 
the attention of any one engaged in restoring the lost 
monuments of antiquity tlian the painful one—that no form 
of wTitten words is sufficient to convey a distinct idea of a 
building which has been destroyed. No adequate reproduction 
of its form can be made unless the words are accompanied 
by a diagram or drawing of some sort, or when these cannot 
be obtained, unless some sufficient remains of the building 
still exist to make its restoration possible, or if neither of these 
be attainable, unless it proves to be part of a known series— 
in other words, unless some edifices exist, either before or 
after it in date, so similar in form and purpose as to enable us 
from a study of their peculiarities to appreciate the meaning 
of the terms applied to the one we are attempting to restore. 

The Temples of the Jews are a conspicuous illustration of 
this truth. Though so minutely described in the Bible or by 
Josephus, nothing can be more discrepant than the notions 
entertained by restorers of their forms and dimensions, and 
it is only very recently that we have begun to perceive that 
they form a part of a series (though it must be confessed not of 
familiar or well understood types), and that we begin to realize 
their forms with anything like distinctness. The Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, were 
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important buildings of which we knew nothing till very 
recently, except from written descriptions; and nothing could 
be more various than the restorations that were proposed to 
reconcile their features with the verbal texts. Thanks to the 
excavations conducted by Messrs. Newton and Wood, we now 
know what the real appearances of these celebrated buildings 
were with sufficient exactness for all practical purposes.^ But 
the tomb which Porsenna erected for himself ‘ sub urbe Clusio' 
has not been so fortunate. Even at the time when Pliny 
wrote no remains existed; * and there is no hope therefore of 
assistance firom that source; and the building both in its form 
and extent seemed, tiU lately, to be so extraordinary and so 
utterly exceptional, that little hope remained of bringing it 
into any sequence by which its peculiarities could be explained, 
and a reasonable restoration be attempted. 

Under these circvunstances, having nothing but the ‘litera 
scripta' to guide them, it is not to be wondered at that the 
restorations proposed were of the most varying descriptions. 
An amusing instance of this occurs in the first volume of the 
Plates of the Roman Institute,* where Quatrem^re de Quincy 
proposed one of the most singular, which seems to accord with 
no fact stated in the text; and the Due de Luynes another on the 
same plate, which certainly reproduces all the dimensions and 
statements of Pliny with sufficient exactness, but results in a 
building so abnormally ugly and strange that it may safely be 
rejected. It may appear strange that two such distinguished 
antiquaries should read the same text so differently, while 
they are attempting to restore the same building; but the 
result is not uncommon, though seldom carried to so ludicrous 
an extreme. One of the best among so many attempted 
restorations is one proposed by Professor Beber of Munich. It 
is singularly ingenious,* and if we are allowed to neglect all 


^ The lifausoleum qf Ealieamassut, 
restored by Jas. Fergotsoo; Murray, 
18S2. T^itTem^of J>umaatEphe$oa, 
by the same, extracted irom the Troiu- 
cLCtiora Ott Royal IrutiliUe of British 
ArehiUets; Trhbner, London, 1833. 
The Temples ^ the Jetes at Jeru¬ 
salem, by Jas. Fergnsson ; Murray, 
1878. 


* De Aegyptio et Cretico Labyrinthis 
satis dictum eat—Lemnius similia iilis. 
ExtanUine adhno Teliquiee ejus, cum 
Cretici Italiclque nuUa vestigia extent. 
—Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xzxvL o. 13. 

* InstUato de Corrisponienxa Artke- 
oloyica, vol i. pL xiil 

* Beber, OesehieSte der Baitkuiul im 
AUerthum, p.' 86#, fig. 211. 
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reference to the purposes for which it was intended, and ignore 
all mention of the petasus, which was the most distinguishing 
feature in the design, it might be taken as fairly interpreting 
the text of Pliny, hut as it stands it is quite intulmissible. 
In 1849,1 proposed one which had at least the merit of con¬ 
forming with every word of Pliny’s description, and was a 
tomb.^ It was therefore a possible reproduction, hut I hesi¬ 
tated to advocate it as a probable one. The building seemed to 
me so exceptional, that I then despaired of making a restoration 
that would bring it into conformity with any series of known 
buildings, and admit of its taking its place in any established 
sequence. Since then, however, more experience in the art 
of restoring and greater familiarity with the architectural forms 
of all countries induces me to fancy that I am now able to 
bring Porserma’s monument within the confines of a series of 
five-steled tombs; while proposing a restoration which will 
accord with every indication of Varro’s description, without 
doing violence to any expression used by him or by Pliny.® 


The first thing that strikes any one on scanning the measure¬ 
ments quoted by Varro is, that they are all parts of a regular 
system; and that consequently if you accept one you must 
almost necessarily accept all. If on the contrary you reject 
any one, you throw the whole into a confusion that seems 
inexplicable. In this instance, the modulus seems to have 


* True Prineipla ef Biaviy in Art , 
p. 4S8, figs. 79,80. 

* Namqne et Italicora dici conyenit, 
qnem fecit aibi Poisena lez Hetrarue 
upulcbii causa, timal nt, externomm 
regam vanitas quoque ab Italis sapera- 
retnr. Sed cam exc«<lat omnia fabn- 
loiitas otumur ipsios il. Yarronis in 
expositions ejas verbis. Scpnltus eat, 
in^nit, tab nrbe dasio; in qao loco 
monumentam reliqoit lapide qoadrato: 
tingnia lateia pednm lata tricennm, 
alta qainqnsgenum: inqae basi qna- 
diata intas Labyrinthom inextricabi- 
1 cm: qno ai quit improperet sine glo- 
mere lini, exitnm invenire neqncat. 
Supra id quadiatam pyiamides slant 
quinque, qaataor in angulit in medio 


ana, in imo lata pedum septaagenum 
quinam, alUe eentoin quinquagenum; 
ita fastigiata at in sommo orbit aneut 
et petasus nnot omnibnt sit impotitnt, 
ex qno pendeant excapta oatenit tin- 
tinnabnla, qua vento agitata longe 
souitae referant at Dodoneolim factum. 
Supra qaem orbem qaataor pymmides 
insnper tingnia extant alta pednm 
centenam. Supra quat ono solo qoin- 
qne pyramidet qaaram altitndinem 
Varronem pndait adjicere. Fabola 
Hetrusca tradnnt eandem fnitae, quam 
totius opeiit: adeo vesana dementia 
quaesisso gloriam impendio nolli pro- 
futnra. Praterea fatigane regni vires, 
ut tamen laut mqjor artifidt esset.— 
Lib. xxxvi. c. 13. 

P 2 
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beeo 100 cubits: every part is either that, or some aliquot 
part of that measurement. The square base was 200 cubits 
(300 feet); its height was one third of it or fifty feet, the 
angular ‘pyramids’ were 100 cubits in height, and half that, 
75 feet, in breadth. The upper pyramids were two-thirds of 
that height—100 feet—and the central pyramid, as we shall 
presently see, was equal to these two, or 250 feet, or with the 
basement of fifty feet, was 200 cubits in height, which was equal 
to its width. The whole results in a building 200 cubits in 
width by 300 cubits in height. 

All this looks so consistent that we can hardly refuse to 
accept it as a description of a real building. Besides this, the 
last paragraph of Varro’s or Pliny’s description seems to nega¬ 
tive the supposition that it was merely a fantasy elaborated 
from the brain of some imaginative author. Etruscan tradi¬ 
tions would not have attached themselves to Porsenna’s tomb 
as a wonderful and exceptional building unless it had really 
existed and been of an extraordinary character; and though 
Pliny himself does not seem to have understood the meaning 
of the ‘ fabula ’—it does not appear to me doubtful that it was 
meant to express a relation between the parts of the building 
in conformity to this system. 

But, be all this os it may, the main fact appears to be that 
whether it was only imagined or actually constructed, the whole 
so hangs together that it must either be accepted or rejected in 
its entirety—no tampering with any part of the design is 
admissible; and be the result what it may, every feature of the 
building must be represented in any attempted restoration. 
So far as I can judge, as represented in the annexed diagram 
(PI. LX.), the result is a building by no means unpleasing in 
design—to my mind at least—nor, except in its dimensions, 
e;cceptional among the tombs of the ancient world. 

In the ground-plan I have divided the basement mto three 
divisions, two of seventy-five feet each and one in the centre 
of 150 feet. There is of course no authority for this, but I 
cannot conceive any architect,—even among the Etruscans 
who were not famous for their aesthetic treatment of their 
designs—when dealing with so strongly accentuated a super¬ 
structure, neglecting to carry its lines down to the ground. By 
doing so the building not only gains in height to the whole 
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extent of the basement, but the whole acquires a significance 
which would be wanting in a plain surface, which has no 
apparent connection with the upper storey. 

The four angle pyramids I have represented as square, 
though the only direct authority for this is that Varro uses 
the expression ‘latoe’ as applied to them. Had they been 
circular, he would have said seventy-five feet in diameter, or used 
some such expression; but besides this the exigencies of the 
design seem to require it Eising from a square basis they 
would seem more appropriate ; though this, as in the example 
of the tomb of Aruus, does not seem always to have been felt. 
Either form is equally consonant with the style. In the 
celebrated tomb called the Cucamella ^ there is oue square, and 
one round stele, rising above the earthen mound, but so unsym- 
metrically, that even if there had been three more it would be 
impossible to form it into a regular five-steled tomb; and at 
Castel d’Asso there are several rock-cut sepulchres, which were 
originally crowned by square structural pyramids of some sort.* 
Grenerally they ai-e restored with trumgular pyramids of about 
the height of their breadth, like tlie so-called tomb of Zachai'ia 
at Jerusalem, but there is nothing to show that they were not 
surmounted by steles, twice or three times their width in height, 
nor is there any evidence, in fact, how they were finished. 
Possibly it may have been by a petasus-form like that of the 
so-called tomb of Absalom at the same place. It seems to me 
more probable that tliey were terminated with square steles like 
many we find in Asia Minor, os at Tlos, or the Harpy tomb 
at Xanthus.* 

The object for which these steles were erected in this instance 
seems to have been to support tlie brazen or rather bronze ring, 
which formed the base of the petnsus, and for this pm-pose a 
square form seems to have been mote appropriate as more solid, 
and contrasting pleasingly with tlie circular form of the central 
building. Above the 150 feet, this reasoning does not apply, 
and it may have been either square or circular; I have adopted 

^ ilon. Ined. toI. L pi. xl:. iuir>. Uinor and Lyda. Two Toll. Homy, 

1832. 1838-41. The pistes in these worki ire 

* Mon. Jned. vol. i. pi. Iz. aim. not numbered, so it is impossiblo to 

1833. refer to them. 

* Sir C. Fellows, Travel* in Atia 
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the latter form for the 100 feet that we are told existed above 
the ‘ orbs/ as more appropriate, and terminating these angular 
pyramids in a more pleasing manner than could have been 
done, had the square form been carried to a point. 

The crux of the whole design is, however, the treatment of the 
central of the five pyramids. There is nothing in Varro's de¬ 
scription which would lead to the inference that it differed from 
the four angular ones; but on the other hand there is nothing to 
contradict the assumption that it did so essentially; and all the 
exigencies of the design seem to point to tins having been the 
case. I^othing could have been more unmeaning than a square 
pyramid in the centre. In Etruria, at least, it could have had 
no tomb-like significance or appropriateness, and it seems to mo 
almost impossible to make it fit with the ‘orbis aeneus/ and 
the petasus which were the principal features of the whole design. 
There is also at least one prominent authority for this in the 
so-called tomb of Aruns, which is the only five-steled tomb at 
present known to exist in Italy which may be assumed to be a 
copy of this one, or at least be classed with it as belonging to the 
same order. In it the central pyramid is appropriately twice 



Toub or Aruns at Albako. 


the diameter of the angle ones (see woodcut). It is true, 
the comparison cannot be implicitly relied upon, for from the 
architectural mouldings and general character of the design, 
it is evident that the so-called Aruns tomb is of a late Roman 
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character—it may he the tomb of Pompey to whom it is fre¬ 
quently ascribed *—and it would not be safe to rely on its features 
as exactly reproducing those of a building erected five centuries 
earlier; but it is valuable as far as it goes. Besides this, 
strangely enough, though its general form and features have 
been before the public for nearly half a century, it has not yet 
been properly explored or represented *; though so near Borne it 
has never been dug into; and we do not yet know where or in 
what form the sepulchral chamber was. Doubtless it was in 
or under the central stele; but it is strange that this should still 
be left doubtful. There are in the neighbourhood of Rome 
numerous circular towers rising from square basements, all of 
which contain a sepulchral chamber hi their centre, which is 
evidently the cause of their erection. One of the best knovm 
of these is that of Caecilia Metella on the Via Appia, but even 
a more characteristic one is that of the Gens Plautia, near 
Tivoli,* with a sepulchral chamber nearly fifty feet in diameter. 
The series culminates in the tomb of Hadrian, which was the 
finest and largest of the class to which the tomb of Porsenna 
belongs, that was attempted in the ancient world. 

In attempting to restore the building described by Varro, we 
must never for one instant lose sight of the fact, that it was 
essentially a tomb, though it is the neglect of this that has 
rendered all the restorations I have hitherto seen such failures 
as they are. Bearing it in inind, however, with the other cir¬ 
cumstances above alluded to, I have not hesitated to follow the 
design of the tomb of Aruns, and make the central stele twice 
the width of the angle ones, or 100 cubits in diameter. And to 
preserve anything like the same proportion, to carry it in one 
flight to the whole height of the two stories of the angle ones, 
or to 250 feet. This gives room for a sepulchral chamber of 
any desired dimensions, and if it is thought expedient, in two 
stories, like the Indian tombs. I have drawn it as a circular 
chamber with a pointed vault of 100 feet. By most people this 
may be thought excessive, but when we see a vault of a similar 
character erected at least five centuries earlier at Hycense, in 
the tomb or treasury of Atreus, I do not tliink it preposterous 

' JrutUuio de Corritpondema Archae- * Annali delT Inst., be. p. 50, 57. 

ologiea, toL ii pi. xxxbr.; Deniiis, * Caniaa, Arth. Anl. voL iii pL 

Struria, vol. i. page 455, note. ca-xviL 
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that onder the most favmirable conditions of a stone structure 
like this, they may liave doubled its extent. To me it always 
has remained a problem how the Bomans, as early as the time 
of Agrippa, attempted so vast a dome as that of the Pantheon, 
13G feet in diameter—and so far ns is yet known it was a first 
attempt—unless some very extensive vault existed before then, 
and nowhere would it have been more likely than in the tomb 
of Porsennn.' 

The upper part of the tower must have been constructed 
hollow, as shown in the dotted lines of the diagram, but whether 
it was used as ritual chamber to the tomb or not is by no 
means clear. I tliink it probably was; but there is so little 
evidence available on the subject that it is hardly worth 
while arguing the question liere. 

For the restoration of the exterior perhaps the most valuable 
indication is in the last paragraph of Pliny; though whether it 
was contained in Varro’s description, or is a remark of Pliny’s, is 
by no means certain. It seems clear, however, that Etruscan 
traditions would not have attached themselves to a building, 
and indicated, however enigmatically, its extraordinary height, 
unless such a building had actually existed and been remarkable 
for its elevation. Nor does it seem difficult to translate it so as 
to make it accord with the rest of the design. It only seems 
necessary that whoever wrote that the height of the third 
storey was the same, 'quam totius opens,' meant to express 
that it was of the same dimensions as all the other parts of the 
design, that is, 100 cubits. Architecturally, no other dimen¬ 
sion seems tolerable; but this one, so used, makes up a har¬ 
monious, even if not a beautiful, whole. To assume that the 
height of the third storey was equal to all the three, or even to 
the two lower ones, appears to me absurd, and not borne out by 
any words in the text. Indeed, if you make the five steles that 
rose from the uno solo of less elevation, it throws the whole 
out of proportion; and it is necessary, if the whole is to be in 
keeping, that the elevation of the third storey should not be 


^ Oa (econd thought*, if I were 
drawing the tomb again I would make 
the aepulchral chamber 76 feet instead 
of lOO in diameter. Hy impieeaion ia, 
that it was certainly larger than the 
so-called tn:asnry of Atreus, but whether 


doable its dimensions ia another ques¬ 
tion. In the present etate of onr know¬ 
ledge, however, any inferences on this 
point moat be so vague, that it ia hardly 
worth while altering the drawing to 
ezpresii them. 
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less. Whether its form was exactly as I have designed it, may 
be open to question; but as for as I can judge, it looks like a 
part of the same design. The central stele I have made square 
and ] 50 feet in height, and the four outer ones circular and 
identical with those of the second storey. For all these there 
is abundance of room on the ‘ solum ’ formed by the roof 
of the sepulchral chamber in the centre, and they make up the 
total height of the monument to 800 cubits (450 feet), which, 
from the system on which it was de.signed, we might expect the 
architect was aiming at. Considering that this is thirty-four 
feet less than the height of tlie Great Pyramid, and that it 
probably was less than one-tenth of its bulk, these dimensions 
do not seem improbable for the vesana dementia of the greatest 
of Etruscan kings. It is not impossible that in the erection of 
his tomb Porsenna was proposing to himself to rival those of 
Egypt. The existence of a labyrinth in its base, which Pliny 
compares and couples with that of Egypt, renders this almost 
probable, but if so, it only serves to prove him a pigmy in 
comparison to the giant builders of the Egyptian Pyramids. 

It is idle to attempt to offer even a plausible suggestion as to 
the form of the labyiinth which occupied the basement of 
Porsenna’s tomb. It would be in vain until some one of these 
ancient buildings, from which we might obtain some analogous 
forms, has been identified with certainty, or until some 
traditions or descriptions shall tlirow further light on one of 
the most mysterious puzzles of antiquity. Concealment of the 
position of the sepulchral chamber does not seem to have been 
one of the leading motives in Etruscan burials. Protection was 
sought to be obtained by heaping vast mounds of earth over 
it, and protecting^ the foot of the slope of these mounds by 
massive walls which could not be penetrated without a consider¬ 
able amount of labour. No secret attempt to penetrate these 
defences was possible. To rcach the tomb the labour of a 
number of men employed for a considerable time was necessary, 
and in a manner which would not be thought of among a 
people who had any respect for the graves of their ancestors, or 
any religious feelings regarding the sanctity of the tomb; and so 
far as is known this was one of the leading ideas in the religion 
of this people. Under these circumstances the idea that 
Porsenna erected the labyrinth for the sake of misleading 
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people, and puzzling those who were seeking to desecrate his 
tomb, seems hardly worth consideration. If he wanted to 
protect it he would have done much better to have built the 
basement up solid. With a hundred feet of solid masonry all 
round he might have felt perfectly sure this would not be 
attempted. By letting people into the basement at all he 
certainly ran some risk of some one finding the tomb, in 
spite of the most ingenious attempts to bewilder them. 

What Pliny tells us of the four labyrinths he describes—in¬ 
cluding PorsennVs—is that they were constructed of liown 
stone and covered with vaults.^ He does not seem to perceive 
much difference either in form or purpose between the Egyptian 
and the Italian labyrinths, though to us the one seems more like 
a federal palace and the other as if devoted wholly to sepulchral 
purposes. But the accounts of both that have come down to us 
are so indistinct, that no clear idea about them can be enunci¬ 
ated, especially as no remains of either are now known to exist.* 

The probability seems to be that the basement of Porsenna's 
tomb was occupied by subordinate sepulchres like the Regulini 
Galeassi tomb; * or with chambers dedicated to sepulchral rites 
in some form we hardly understand. These may have been 
connected by dark vaulted passages in a manner which would 
be sufficiently puzzling to any one who ventured into them after 
their desecration and desertion, when their purpose or meaning 
was forgotten (which would have been the case long before 
Pliny’s time), and so have given rise to the tradition of people 
not being able to find their way out without the assistance of 
a guiding tape. We know, however, so little about the matter 
that all these speculations are tolerably idle, and hardly worth 
discussing on the present occasion. All we really know—or 
seem to know—is that the basement certainly contained the 
sepulchral chamber, probably in the centre, but whether of 100 
or 75 feet in diameter is another question. The rest of the 
basement, 300 feet square, was occupied by vaulted apart¬ 
ments, but whether sepulchres or chambers devoted to sepul¬ 
chral rites or ceremonies is not so clear. 

* Otnna lapid4 ]>olitc/onueS)Ui Uxli. ascertain whether even the eite, much 
—Ch. xrxvL p. IS. less the form of the Egjrptian labyrinth 

’ In spite of the plates (1 Abt. 46, has been discovered. 

47 and 48) contained in the first part of * Canina, Etruria AiUiea, pL L 
Lepeios’ great work, it is still very li. lii. 
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One of the many advantages of the mode of restoration now 
proposed, is that the petasus ^ no longer presents the insuper¬ 
able difficulties which most restorers have found in realising its 
forms. It was in metal, of course, but it is not quite clear 
whether it was formed with metal plates, rivetted together so as 
to form a weather-proof roof, or was composed merely of a 
series of chains used to support the ‘ orbis aencus,’ but so frequent 
and so close together os architecturally to give the appearance 
of a nearly continuous roof. Whichever was the mode of con¬ 
struction adopted, the term petasus could hardly be applied 
to any straight-lined feature, either conical or horizontal, nor to 
any dome-like form of convexity. In that case 'pileus,’ or 
some sort of hat without a brim, would have been a more ap¬ 
propriate analogue. The petasus must consequently have taken 
somewhat of the form of a hollow curve, as shown in the 
diagram (Plate LX.). 

The distance between the central stele at the point to which 
the petasus was attached and the brazen or bronze circle which 
formed its outward limit is almost exactly 100 feet in a hori¬ 
zontal direction; and the curve which joins these two points 
forms the quadrant of a circle, as near as may be, of about 130 
feet. Without any contemporary example to guide us, it is 
impossible to say what was the exact form of the bells that were 
hung from it, or how they were suspended; but the intimation 
of a similar arrangement at Dodona, and the knowledge that it 
prevails in India and China to the present day, is one of the 
most satisfactory allusions in Yarro’s description. In India, as 
sculptured on the pillars of temples, these suspended bells are 
always represented as inverted cups with tongues or clappers, 
like modem bells, and that is the form they also take in China. 
But it is hardly likely that that was the shape of those at 
Clusium or Dodona. Most probably they were metal discs 
suspended by chains, which, striking against one another when 
‘ agitated by the wind,’ would make a sound heard a long 
way off.* It supplies a meaning and a use for the petasus, 

^ niratrat, a broad-brimmed felbbat, formed with a hollow eorre like thote 
anch aa Mercnij is nsoally represented so generally adopted by the ChineseL 
as wearing, and Aeqnently found do- ’ Discs of Torioiis forms arc I belisTo 
picted on Greek painted vases, and used for this purpose in Burmah, but 
elsewhere. In this paper it it used I have no certain information on the 
throughout to mean a circular roof, subject. 
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■which without it would be wanting. But the knowledge that 
these bells were suspended from it, ‘ ut Dodonro oUm factum fuit,’ 
gives to Porsenna’s tomb an ethnographic, as well as an artistic, 
value, which it is almost impossible to over-rate, and, when 
properly estimated, may lead to the most important results. 

Hitherto, all restorers of Porsenna’s tomb have considered the 
petasus as described by Yarro, as quite exceptional, and as a 
feature belonging to that tomh, and to that only. This it seems, 
however, can only arise from oui' ignorance of the early forms of 
tomh building; otherwise it seems impoasible to account for 
the almost universal prevalence of the umbrellas which surmount 
all, or nearly all, the stupas or dagopas in the East. An 
umbrella surmounting a tomb or tumulus of any sort, is a 
singulai-ly anomalous architectural feature, and one for which it 
seems almost impossible to suggest even the reminiscence of 
any utilitarian use. It is, besides, the most unconstructive 
form that can possibly be imagined, and consequently nearly nil 
have perished at the present day. Either they were in wood, 
and have perished from decay or been blown doivn; or they were 
in metal, and have consequently been stolen and appropriated 
to other purposes. So much, indeed, is tliis the case, that we 
should hardly know of their existence in India were it not fur 
tlie rock-cut examples in the caves, and the representations of 
them in sculptured bas-reliefs, and in contemporary paintings. 
But these am quite sufficient to prove that no dagopa was con¬ 
sidered complete without being surmounted by at least one 
umbrella. More frequently they were adorned by three or nine, 
or any number, up even to hundreds, when in the seventh or 
eighth century Buddhism ceased to be an architectural form. 
It is true we can hardly feel suie how far the small stone models 
which are so prevalent everywhere in India represent real 
buildings, and in China the examples are so modem that they 
are hardly recognisable, though in India we have bas-reliefs 
showing umbrellas used for this purpose at a date long anterior 
to the Christian era and till long afteiwards. 

None of the constructors of these Eastern petasi, or umbrellas, 
except, perhaps, in the case of that of Alyattes, seem to have 
adopted the eminently constructive expedient of the architect 
of Porsenna’s tomb. By resting the ‘ orbis ’ that formed its lower 
extremity on four angular steles or pyramids he secured a 
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stability that might have preserved it to the present time, 
had not the building which it adorned perished so entirely. 
It would be unreasonable to suppose this was the only case 
in which the expedient was used; but it is the only ancient 
one of which we have at present any certain knowledge. ^ 

The slope or batter of the walls of the tomb as shown in the 
diagram (Plate LX.), is between six and seven degrees, which 
is, as nearly as can be ascertained, that adopted by the Etruscans 
generally in their tombs, but these are seldom drawn with such 
accuracy that tlie angles can be measured with certainty. It 
is, however, near enough for present purposes; and any slight 
alteration would make no difference in the reasoning on which 
the restoration is founded. 

There is, of course, no direct authority for the Sphinxes 
which I have introduced in tlie upper part of the monument 
as figured in the Plate, but there is no sculptured ornament 
that seems more common in Eti-uscan design; and as appears 
from Mr. Dennis's work,* none that could be more appropriate 
for a building elected at Chiusi. 

When all these elements are put together, as is done in the 
diagram (Plate LX.), the result is a design which certainly 
is not impossible, and to me does not even seem at all improb¬ 
able. To many it must appear unusual and consequently 
strange, but it certainly is not without a certain weird beauty; 
and might be made even more so were more study and thought 
bestowed upon it. But this is hardly worth while at the 
present stage of the inquiry. The principles on which the re¬ 
construction is based must first be established, and it then will 
be easy to copy details and gatlier suggestions which will make 
it more worthy to occupy its place among the great tombs 
of the ancient world. 

Sepulchral Moxjnd of Aj.yattes. 

There are not two tombs which, at first sight, seem more 
unlike one another than that of Porsenna, which we have just 

1 For a description of these Tees or Caw TempUt <if hidiii, published con- 
chattahs sormonnting Indian dagopos jointly with Dr. Bargesa by the Govern- 
1 need only refer to my works on Indian nent in 1860. 
architecture, pomm, especially to the * Elruria, vol. ii. page SS2. 
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been describing, and that of Alyattes at Sardis, as described by 
Herodotus. Yet, when carefully examined and studied by an 
expert, it would be difficult to find two monuments which are 
more like one another in all essential respects, and which 
throw more light on each other’s peculiarities. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the passage in Herodotus,' on which we principally rely 
for a description of the tomb as it existed in a perfect state, is 
shorter and less detailed than that in which Varro describes the 
tomb of Porsenna; but fortunately, in this instance, enough 
now remains to enable us to form a very perfect idea of what 
the monument actually was, and these confirm the measurements 
and details of the historian to a very remarkable extent. 

The great and essential difference between the two monu¬ 
ments was not in the design, which was remarkably similar in 
both, but in the material with which they were constructed; 
that at Clusium was of hewn stone, lapide quadrato, that at 
Sai-dis a heap of earth, x&fia which makes all the dif¬ 
ference. The one resulted in one of the tallest buildings of 
antiquity, 450 feet in height; the other in one of the broadest, 
or a mound 1,700 feet in diameter, according to Spiegelthal,* 
the one as remarkable for its vertical as the other for its 
horizontal dimensions. This difference of material is also the 
cause of the different relative durability of the two monuments, 
the hewn stone of the one making it a most desirable quarry 
for the inhabitants of Clusium, while there was no temptation 
for the citizens of Sardis to remove the worthless earth of 
which the other was composed. The consequence is that the 
one has been utilised to such an extent that even its site cannot 
now be ascertained; and the other is at this day so entire 
that its measurements can be ascertained with very tolerable 
exactitude. 

The dimension quoted by Herodotus is the extent of the base 
of the tumulus, which he says was six stadia and two plethra 
in circumference, and thirteen plethra in diameter. Taking 
the stadium at 606 feet and the plethrum at 100, this would 
result in 3,836, or a diameter of a little more than 1,200 feet, 
while Herr Spiegelthal makes it 355 metres, or about 1,175, 

* Book i. chap. scUL details here quoted are taken from this 

* OUeia, LyditcKs KiKvjgrSber hei work, which is the only detrdled ac- 
Sardii, pi. iii. p. 645. Nearly all the count yet published on the subject. 
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which is quite suflficiently near to justify our having eveiy con¬ 
fidence in the information obtained by Herodotus, for he does 
not seem ever to have seen the monument himself, but to 
have trusted entirely to hearsay. 



Tomb of ALTA.TrBs at Sakdib, bt Sfibosltsal. 


The measurement of Spiegelthal was taken at the basis of 
the earthen mound, where it rises from the top of the stone 
terrace supporting it As that is sixty feet in height, and has 
a considerable slope, it would have been considerably more if 
measured at its base; but where he got the measurement of 
1,700 feet diameter which he draws on bis plate iii. is not quite 
apparent. His sections do not bear it out; but all the plates in 
his work are on too small a scale, and not sufficiently detailed to 
be quite depended upon. It is sufficient for our present 
purposes to know that the base of the earthen mound is now 
so nearly what Herodotus stated it to be, and that it is 
bounded by a circle within which the base of the Great Pyramid 
could have stood. It was thus a large monument, as far as 
horizontal dimensions were concerned, though very inferior as 
to height, the altitude of the mound being only 142, and the 
whole height from the level of the plain being only 228 feet, or 
less than one half that of the Pyramid, while the material was 
so immeasurably inferior in quality, as scarcely to admit of any 
comparison between the two buildings. 

From a very early age the tumulus of Alyattes has been 
burrowed into in every direction by robbers in search of the 
treasures it was reported to contain, especially the golden 
bricks with which the sepulchral chamber was fabled to be 
constructed. In these explorations they did discover a sepulchral 
chamber, but whether it is that of Alyattes is doubtful The 
dimensions are small, only eleven feet by eight, and seven feet 
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in height; and, though constructed with very perfect masonry, 
it seems a very small kernel for so large a nut. Nor is it situated 
in the centre of the mound, or even nearly so, but quite un- 
symmetrically about 100 metres from the central point, accord¬ 
ing to Herr Spicgelthal’s plan on plate iii.; and altogether it 
looks so unlike what we should expect in such a tomb, that it i.s 
safer to assume that the real chamber is not known to modern 
explorers. If it were known with certainty it would be interest¬ 
ing, not only for its own sake, but for the light it would throw 
on the form and p> 08 ition of that in the tomb of Porsenna, and 
other tombs of the five-steled clnas, regarding which our 
knowledge is now lamentably deficient. 

The principal argument—as far as I understand it—for this 
being Alyattes’ grave—is, that on the roof of the tomb a layer 
of ashes some inches thick was found, which was assumed to be 
the remains of the funeral pyre; and which, consequently, must 
have been there before the mound was erected over the chamber 
—which, of course, they mtist have. been. But this would be 
equally applicable to a secondary interment, such as are fre¬ 
quently found in Etruscan tombs, and might very well have 
been the case here. It is situated at nearly one-half the dis¬ 
tance between the real sepulchre and the outer edge of the 
mound—assuming the real tomb to have been in the centre, 
and the whole diameter of the mound to be 514 metres, as 
Herr Spiegelthal states it to have been. In that case an exca¬ 
vation must have been made in the mound and a chamber con¬ 
structed—probably at the level of the rock—and the body for 
this secondary interment burnt on its roof before the ashes 
were placed inside, and the mound 'made good’ over the 
sepulchral chamber. 

Even, however, if it were found, the sepulchral chamber 
would not be of such interest for us at present as the external 
termination upwarda This, according to Herodotus, consisted 
of five steles or termini (oSpoi) on which were placed inscrip¬ 
tions recording the mode in which the tumulus was erected. 
These have perished; but on the summit of the mound there 
still exists a platform of masonry about eighty-five feet square, 
in the centre of which there is now lying the terminal capital 
of a pillar. It is of a globular form, and nearly ten feet in 
diameter, and most probably was the central one, as another 
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resting also on a square ^ base, is found in the neighbourhood of 
the tumulus, very similar to it but very<much smaller—only one- 
fourth its size *—which therefore probably crowned one of the 
angle ones. As a square of eighty-five feet has a diagonal of 
120 , this would enable the architect to place these at about 
the same distance from one another as the five steles on the 
100 feet ‘solum’ of Porsenna’s tomb, and, except that we 
cannot feel certain whether they were square or circular, they 
may have been very similar. Nothing remains of the pillars 
or steles which these globular finials surmounted; they may 
have been built up of small stones, or even of brick, like the 
platform on which they stand, and stuccoed, and the inscrip¬ 
tions painted or moulded on them; but as nothing remains of 
them, and we have no synonym on which we can depend, it 
is idle to speculate regarding their forms. 

It is very doubtful whether wo shall ever learn much more 
about the original form of the tomb of AJyattes than we now 
know. The degradation of twenty-four centuries has obliter¬ 
ated its most prominent external features, and the ravages of 
the seekers for treasure have nearly completed the intenud 
destruction of the monument. Enough, however, still remains 
to enable us to assert that a century before the erection of the 
tomb of Porsenna, there existed in Lydia—from which countty 
the Etruscans are said to have migrated—a royal sepulchre, in 
many respects similar to and nearly as remarkable as that 
famous tomb. Both possessed the peculiarity that the principal 
feature of their exterior consisted of a group of five steles, 
though possibly differing in form, and it may be in use. 
But it is still a question whether the tomb of AJyattes was not 
surmounted by a petasus resting on these five steles, like that 
of Porsenna My own impression is that this was certainly the 
case; but in the absence of any direct testimony, either for or 
against, the analogies seem so remote that it is not at present 
worth while to insist upon them. When the subject is more 
fully investigated it may be otherwise, but at present it is so 
unfamiliar that it seems only necessary to point out that such 
may have been the case, leaving it to ^ture inquirers to deter- 

> From Spi^gelUml't drawings, it is Dennis—from memory—thinks they 
not clear whether tire bases of these are square, 
capitals were square or circular; Mr. * Olfers, page 5t6, pi. til fig. 2. 
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mine as to its probability. Yet the universality of pctasl, or 
umbrellas, surmounting dagopas, or simulated tombs, in the 
East, renders its existence here more than probable. 

It is unfortunate, however, that neither Herodotus nor Varro 
saw the tombs they were describing; had they done so, they 
might have mentioned many particulars which we are now 
unable to supply from the total disappearance of the one, and 
the ruined state of the other, of these famous sepulclu-es. 


Five-Stei.ed Tomrs at Petra. 

At Petra, in Arabia Petraea, there exists a veiy beautiful and 
remarkable group of rock-cut tombs, but so singular and unlike 
anything that is known to exist elsewhere, that no one—so fai- 
as I know—has yet attempted to trace the origin of their 
peculiaiities to any known edifices, or to explain what the form 
must have been of the structural buildings or tombs fiom 
which they were copied. To me it does not seem doubtful that 
their originals were five-steled tombs, the lineal descendants of 
those of Alyattes and Porsenna, though so modified during the 
six and seven centuries that elapsed between their execution, 
as scarcely to be recognisable. The form and nature of the 
rock in which the Petra tombs are excavated is another cause 
which has obliterated resemblances which might otherwise be 
easily traceable. 

The finest and apparently the earliest of these tombs is one 
known as the Ehasne, the beauty of Avhicb has struck every 
traveller to Petra, and which has been drawn over and over again 
by Laborde, Roberts, and other eminent artists, and now fortu¬ 
nately is represented in numerous photographs which enable ns 
to correct and verify the mere pictorial representations. Its 
architectural design is so elegant, and the details throughout so 
exquisite that it must belong to an early age, before Roman 
force had superseded Grecian elegance. The Hellenic feeling 
is so apparent in every part that it must have been designed 
by Greek architects, and can hardly be dated later than the 
age of Augustus. 

The most modern is one generally known as the Corinthian 
tomb, whose architecture is so contorted and vulgarised that it 
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may almost be called Byzantine. Practically it is of the same 
design as the Khasnd, but at least a couple of centuries must 
have elapsed before the elegance of the one had been degraded 
into the vulgarity of the other. Between these in age there is 
a third known as the ‘ Convent,’ or ‘ El Dcir,’ represented in the 


El Brir, I’RTiiA. (^111111 It PkvIiMjrtijih.) 

annexed woodcut. It is essentially of the same design as the 
other two, but differing in detail as in age. There may be other 
tombs in the valley, similar to the throe just mentioned, but 
owing to the savage nature of the inhabitants of the Wafly 
Mousa, no one has yet been able to reside there long enough to 
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make a tliorougli and leisurely survey of the place. Laborde’s ' 
is probably best and most complete; but it is far from ex¬ 
hausting the subject, and leaves an unpleasing impression that 
many buildings may exist which are unnoticed in it. What 
would be as interesting as the discovery of similar tombs would 
bo the existence of others, so varied as to enable us to trace the 
forms from which these three arose, or what the style afterwards 
became. They certainly did not spring perfect, like Minerva 
from Jupiter’s brain. They must have had prototypes, but we 
search in vain, among all the drawings of Petra that are now 
available, for any trace of such a sequence. No one, however, 
seems to have visited the place to whom it occurred to look 
for them, though any educated architect must be aware that 
such a sequence did, even if it does not now exist, and most 
probably would be found by any one capable of conducting such 
inquiries. 

The first objection that must occur to every one that 
examines such a representation of a tomb as that in the last 
woodcut is, that there are only three, not five steles, one circular in 
the centre, flanked by a square one on either side. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that we have not before us a complete 
tomb either stn’.ctural or rock-cut, but merely a relief of a 
tomb modified to suit its situation on the rock. Unfortunately 
the nature of the cliffs that surround Petra docs not seem to 
admit of a tomb being entirely isolated, like the Kailas at 
Ellora, and we have no remains of any structural example 
sufSciently complete to enable us, from its remains, to guess at 
its original form. Had it been erected in a cemetery or outside 
the city walls, the square of the base, containing the tomb, must 
have been completed, and such a lopsided arrangement as is 
shown in the rock-cut examples would have been impossible. 
It must in some fashion have resembled the nearly contem¬ 
porary tomb of Aruns, (query Pompey) at Albano (woodcut 
above), and so modified the Khasn4 would become a reasonable 
beautiful sepulchral building; but without that modification it 
is unconstructive and unintelligible. 

All the artbts who have drawn these tombs represent the 
central circular stele as surmounted by a dome-like termination, 

> Jmrmy through Arabia Peirea to Labonlo. Translated, and publisliod 
ifounl Sinai and Petra. By L6on do' by Manny, 1836. 
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because they have no idea of any other mode of roofing a 
circular building. But it is not so. Tlie photographs prove that 
the form of the roof was decidedly a petasus, or hollow curve, 
as is distinctly shown in the last woodcut. There is the 
slightest possible excuse for this in the Khasnii, for owing to 
the Greek feeling that pervades that tomb, there is a faint c^eo 
curve in its roof. Its upper part, however, is a hollow curve, tlie 
middle straight-lined, and just at its base it seems faintly to 
become perpendicular. In the £1 Dcir it is wholly a hollow 
curve; and at its base—above the porinthian entablature—there 
is a strongly-marked member, that may be a reminiscence of 
an ‘ orbis aeneus,' or something at least that had no synonym 
in Greek architecture.* 

The most striking peculiarity of the square steles which flank 
or surround the circular one is the hmt pediments surmounting 
two of their faces. As carved in the rock they look like pails 
of the broken pediments employed in bad Roman or renaissance 
work, but they are not so; they are not broken but bent, a fomi 
which occurs nowhere else that I know of except in these 
tombs, and must consequently have some peculiar local meaning. 
What this was seems tolerably evident when we try to restore 
the rock-cut examples to the form of the structural buildings 
from which they must have been copied. Unless the tombs had 
a back and a front of different designs, which is most improbable, 
the pedimental angle must have been turned inwards toward tlio 
circular centre. It could not have been outwards, or the rock 
sculpture would have shown it, but if inwards the building 
would present on all sides a series of architectural lines sloping 
downwards from the centre towards the outer edge of the roof. 
The architectural forms of the Romans would not admit of any 
petasus or any thing like it being applied to such a monument. 
But in the lapse of ages the forms of Porsenna’s tomb may have 
become so altered, and the primitive meaning so obliterated 
and forgotten, that nothing would remain of the petasus but 
such a reminiscence as this. 

The tomb of Alyattes was erected between the sixth and 

* The KHSlled tomb of Abaalom at aidered exceptional and strange, but 
Jerusalem is surmounted by a strongly may now, if the views above stated arc 
markod Potasus, or hollow enrrod tor- correct, take its place among recognized 
minatiou, which has hitherto been con- architectural forms. 
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seventh centuries before Chi-ist, and that of Porsenna at least 
five centuries before the earliest of these Petra tombs, and as 
they are placed 1,000 miles apart and belong to different rebgiona, 
and, it may be, to different races, it can hardly be considered a 
source of "vvonder that such differences are found to exist 
between them. Similar transformations occur in all parts of 
the world. It requires for instance botli study and knowledge 
to recognise all the ports of the Eoman pagan liosilica in the 
mcdiasval gothic cathwlral—but they arc all there, and can 
easily be recognised by any one who will talce the trouble to 
trace them back to their origin. When architecture is a true 
and liring art, its forms change slowly but always gradually, 
and it is very nwcly that you cannot ti-ace remiuitcenccs of the 
parent style among the productions of even the most remote 
and apparently dissimilar progeny. In this instance it does not 
seem to me doubtful that these rock-cut tombs belong to the 
class of five-stele tombs to which these and those of Alyattes, 
Porsenna, and Aruns belong, and that though vast gajis exist 
in the line of argument required to prove tills, it will easily be 
done when once attention is fairly turned to the subject 

Eastebu Tombs. 

Since the disappearance of Etruria from the map of Italy, it 
is in vain to look for any original or important tombs in any 
part of Europe. The Etruscans were the only civilized race of 
Tomb builders that have yet appeared in the West Their 
kindred, the Fclasgi, it is true, indulged in the same kind of 
display to some extent, but we know so little of their tombs— 
usually called treasuries, that little can be predicated of them 
with certainty. The other tomb-building races of Europe never 
rose above the level of mound building, or of erecting rude stone 
monuments of the most primitive kind. It is true, neverthe¬ 
less, that the Etruscans, by their absorption into that ‘ colluvies 
gentium ’ composing the Roman people, did so leaven the mass 
that we find the latter adopting to a considerable extent forms 
of sepulchral magnificence almost equal to those of their prede¬ 
cessors. The tombs of Augustus and Hadrian are splendid 
examples of this, and the Appian Way is lineil with tombs 
of the most vai-icd forms, and often of considerable size and 
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magnificence, but generally of the most varied and capricious 
forms, and based on no indigenous suggestion from which any 
systematic development con be traced. Generally they affect a 
circular form, like those of the Etruscans, but except that of 
Augustus, none of any size seems to have attempted to imitate 
the earthen conical form. 

Since the fall of the Homan Empire no tomb-building races 
have occupied or become powerful in any part of Europe. The 
Teutonic and Sclavonic races never affected that class of magni¬ 
ficence ; and though the Celts surpass these races in their 
respect for the dead, and indulge in considerable funereal dis¬ 
plays, their reverence never took the form of the erection of 
permanent tombs. It is therefore only in Asia that we can 
look for the successors of Porsenna’s tomb, if they are now to 
be found anywhere. That they do exist does not seem to 
me doubtful, but if the distance of time and locality is taken 
into account, it is hardly surprising that their successors are 
not at once to be detected, and even when recognised it is 
with difficulty that their descent is realised even by those whom 
long study has rendered exceptionally familiar with the subject. 

It docs not^ for instance, appear to me doubtful that the 
celebrated Taje Mehal at Agra ^ is a five-steled tomb, the lineal 
descendant of the tomb at Clusium. The four angle minarets, 
each 133 feet in height, have become singularly attenuated in 
comparison with those adopted in Etruria, though by a curious 
coincidence they are placed nearly exactly the same distance ^ 
apart (300 feet), and adorn the angles of a platform containing 
the tomb, but raised only eighteen feet instead of fifty feet. 

The central stele has become exaggerated to a greater extent 
than the angular ones are diminished, and is surmounted by a 
dome instead of a petasus. It still retains, however, in the oc¬ 
tagonal form of its plan, a reminiscence of the circular form so 
usually adopted in European tombs, and does contain in its 
centre a ceremonial or ritual tomb over the real one which is 
on the level of the soil. In Akbar’s tomb ® the distance in height 
between the real and ritual tombs is eighty-five feet^ though 
how far the practice obtained in any but the most magnificent 
imperial tombs has not yet been investigated. 

’ Jlittory <ff Ardiittaurc, b; Ju. F., * L. cU. jidgc 584, W.C.’» 333, 334. 

voL iii., iwgi! 597, W.C. 337, 0. 
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The building represented in the annexed woodcut is a more 
direct copy of the class of tombs to wliich that of Porsenna 
belonged Uian even the Taje Mehal; but from the long iuterval 


Bhtodhist Lama Tkmk.b at Pskik. (iVom a Photosraph,) | 

of time that elapsed between their erection and the distance 

of their localities, the differences, in appearances, are such that L 

the resemblance is not at first obvioua ^ 
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It is generally described as the ' Thibetan monument in the 
Lama temple at Pekin/ erected probably in the last century by 
Thibetan Buddhists for the purposes of their worsliip. It consists 
of a central circular stele of white marble of considerable height, 
adorned with architectural forms os capricious and unusual as 
those of Porsenna’s, as is almost certain to be the case where no 
utilitarian purpose interferes to guide and steady the hand of 
the architect In this instance it is not surmounted by a 
petosus, though the form is very usual in Chinese temples, 
but the finiol really consists of nine petasi or circular discs, and 
an upper one so adorned with the caprices of Chinese architec¬ 
ture as to bo hardly recognisable. The four angular steles are 
octagonal in form and have no apparent use, except as architec¬ 
tural ornaments or reminiscences of earlier forms.' 

In this instance the central tower probably is only a simu¬ 
lated tomb. Long before its erection the Buddhists hod ceased 
to use the tumulus os a burying-place for the bodies of their 
illustrious dead, but had appropriated its forms to enshrine the 
relics of the saints or patriarchs of their church, as also to com¬ 
memorate spots sancrihed by the founder of the religion and 
his successors. Whether the present dagopa is supposed to 
contain a relic or is merely a memorial tope no one seems to have 
had the curiosity to inquire, nor is it important that it should 
be known, as we know of no architectural form by which their 
destination can be distinguished externally. 

A more regrettable omission is that it is not hung with hells, 
which are so usual an accompaniment to the petasi of Cliincsc 
pagodas, whose tinkling at this day takes us back with almost 
certainty through 3,000 years, when this same class of music 
relieved the monotony of the architecture, and charmed the ears 
of tlie worshipper ‘ at Dodona ’; thus connecting the East witli 
the West, and the present with the long-forgotten past, with a 
vividness and reality which can hardly bo attained by any other 
means. 

It would necessitate a much lai'ger space than is at all com- 


* Xi tbo photograph i« token exactly 
on the centre line of the group, and 
tliere U no atinoapheric jiorcpectiTe in 
photography, the engraver has nncler* 
RtooU the central tower lu fomiiiig part 


of the gateway. I have other photor 
graphs taken at an angle whicli show 
it as placed on an oxteusivo platform 
in tlie centre of the four angular 
towers. 
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patible with essays of this sort to explain the peculiarities of 
these eastern tombs, and to attempt to trace their derivation 
from the mounds and structural edifices of the West. It would 
also require an amount of illustration to render their forms 
intelligible to those unfamiliar with the subject, which cannot 
be afforded in this place. All therefore tlmt is attcm 2 )ted here 
is to indicate the path that others may follow, who may wish 
to investigate the subject more fully. It is enough at present 
to show that the design of tho tomb of Porseima was not so 
exceptional or strange as it is usually assumed to have been, 
and that it may turn out—if the materials should exist to prove 
it—to have belonged to a class of tombs which were usual in 
the ancient woi'ld, and tho reminiscence of whoso form is not 
eutiiely lost oven at tlie present day. 


James Fjskousson. 
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THE ISLANDS OF TELOS AND KARPATHOS. 

Having visited tLese two outlying islands of the Sporadic 
group last winter, and having spent in them over two months, 
I propose to put together a few notes on the antiquities to he 
found in each. They are islands which ore veiy difficult of 
access and rarely visited by foreigners, and are consequently 
peculiarly retentive of customs and myths which bear the stamp 
of extreme antiquity. Both these islands appear to have had 
a much more considerable population iu ancient times than they 
Lave now, though much behind their neighbours on Rhodes 
and Eos in the arts and civilisation. 

The principal feature of the small island of Telos is a pre¬ 
cipitous mountain which rises directly behind the chief of the 
two modem villages of the island, on the summit of which is 
a fortress covering a triangular plateau about three quarters of 
a mile in circumference; the foundation of the walls of this 
fortress are Hellenic, on which during the Middle Ages more 
modern walls have been constracted. In the centre of this 
fortress there stands an Hellenic temple now converted into a 
church, and almost buried on two sides by the of Hellenic 
masonry covered with brushwood. From the gateway which 
enters the walls on the south side, a broad approach with steps 
flanked on either side by huge blocks of stone leads straight to 
the temple; the form of the proaulion is easily distinguished, 
and the north wall of the temple is almost intact and built 
of neatly fitting stones without mortar of a coarse bluish 
marble. 

From a stouc on the outer edge of the proaulion I took on 
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impression of on inscription which I afterwards found to be 
published in the BuUdin de Corr. Hell. iv. p. 43. 

Also I took rubbings of some other inscriptions on the walls 
of the pronaos, doubtless which were too much 

obliterated to be of any value. The entrance to the cella, which 
is now used as a modem church, is also preserved, and is thirty- 
five inches across; the cclla itself is covered with plaster in most 
places, which was fortunately sufficiently destroyed to enable 
me to see that the walls are Hellenic; it is five yards thirteen 
inches in length, by three yards thirty-four inches wide. 

The triangular plateau is covered with the ruins of Byzantine 
houses, but at the northora apex there still stands an old 
Hellenic tower of the nature usually found in the islands. 
From the wall which runs along the northern side of the 
fortress, another Hellenic wall seems to have started off at 
right angles, which apparently divided the plateau across the 
centre, and which seems to have run in the direction of the 
temple, but is now lost in the ddbris of the houses. On this 
side the Byzantine fortifications mn much below the Hellenic 
wall, and in what is left of this latter, the existence of a small 
postern gate is easily distinguishable. 

On the fertile plain below the fortress there arc many traces 
of antiquity with marble bases of columns, some of which have 
as yet escaped the lime-kilns, marking the sites of several small 
temples; these have been converted into churches during the 
Byzantine occupation, but have since fallen into ruins. In 
one of these I found the following altar-shaped tomb inscribed 
KAAAIPOA (1) XAIPE, and this memorial tablet; 
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Tho Hellenic graves of Telos' are carious and uniform, and 
constructed doubtless as the nature of the ground suggested. 
In two cemeteries where I excavated, I found that deep clefts 
in the rock had been chosen for the graves, and at about ten 
feet below the soil which filled these clefts, we came upon holes 
chiselled in the rock in rows along the clefts. Each grave con¬ 
tained pottery of a rude description pointing to a backward state 
of art, numberless coarse plates were found in each, &om which 
traces of the feast laid out for the dead were not altogether 
obliterated, fish bones, remnants of eggs and figs being still 
preserved in some of them. 


Earpathos. 

On this island there are traces still existing of many towns; 
the first we examined is identified by inscriptions as Foseidonia; 
old inhabitants still call it by tho contraction of this name Fosin, 
but some years ago a name signifying ' drink ’ appeared objec¬ 
tionable to the sober-minded inhabitants, and they re-christened 
it, Pegadia or ' wells.’ Here there are evidences of pre-historic 
inhabitants, the graves of whom I was unfortunately unable to 
open owing to the presence of the Turkish authorities, but I 
was able to obtaiu a large stone figure of a female idol, similar 
to the smaller ones 1 found at Antiparos, and which were en¬ 
graved in Vol. V. of this Journal, p. 50. Arkossa on the west 
of the island is likewise identified by inscriptions, as is also 
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Brykountios, or as it is now called Bourgounta, on the north, 
but a fourth town mentioned by Strabo as Nisyros cannot bo 
found; its site, of course, must have been one of the three other 
sjjots on Karpathos where ruins exist, but where inscriptions 
have not as yet come to light. 

Most of these towns have been roughly dealt with during the 
Byzantine period, when extensive towns and large churches 
were built out of the material at hand, Brykountios was 
apparently the most considerable town during both the earlier 
and later occupations, and os it was situated at tlie extreme 
north of Karpathos, about two hours distant from the Elympos, 
and several days’ journey from the Konak, we were able to 
pitch our tent there and excavate urimolested. 

The town stood on a high tongue of land jutting into the sea; 
it had a good harbour before the ancient mole, traces of which 
are easily seen still, was destroyed; the temples and houses have 
been so mutilated to build the Byzantine town, that it is next 
to impossible to form any conception of their extent. This 
town is close to the excellent harbour of Tristoma, and in 
ancient days must have been a great commercial centre. 

The rocks and cliffs around Brykountios are perfectly honey¬ 
combed with chiselled tombs of greatly diversified character; on 
first seeing them I judged of course that tlicy liad all boon rifled 
long since by Byzantiues and Romans, but on closer examination 
we found many of them undisturbed, and as to some of them 
which overhung the sea and were difficult of approach we were 
the first to roll away the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre. 
Our finds in these tombs were perhaps not equivalent to our 
first expectations, the pottery for the most part was but roughly 
adorned, proving that Karpathos was in its best days, as now, an 
out of the way spot which had made but little advance in the 
arts, and the chief interest connected with the pottery I brought 
bock is, that it is the first to come from Karpathos and from 
these rock-cut tombs. But the tombs themselves w'ei'e extremely 
interesting, and the great variety of periods of pottery found in 
close juxtaposition would suggest that the graves had been used 
again and again, just as the graves of the Karpathiotes now who 
only allow their relatives to remain a year in the tomb, after 
which they exhume the bones, tie them up in an embroidered 
pillow, and throw them into a charnel house. 
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On approaching the promontory there stands an isolated round 
rock about thirty feet in height; this is entered by a chiselled 
passage with tombs on eitlier side, and tombs above these on 
another level all of which are now empty, and would appear 
originally to have been closed by an iron or thin marble slab, 
for round each of the holes is a groove into which a slab has 
been introduced: close around this rock are numerous shallow 
tombs cut in the rock, some of which wc found unopened, but 
they contained nothing but one or two coins which crumbled in 
our bands when we touched them, doubtless the obolos for 
Charon. 

Proceeding along the cliff we found tombs of every possible 
description, single chambei-s, double chambers, tombs one over 
the other, tombs with steps above them cut in the rock, as if 
for ornamentation, but the most freqiient and those which we 
found the least disturbed were those constructed like this 
plan: 





You enter by a sloping rfmnos with walls on either side 
chiselled in the rocks, in which were generally two or three 
tombs much ruder than those inside, and invariably containing 
ware of a much more recent period, Cyrenaic ware similar to 
what we have from Cyprus, and objects of pottery of rough 
material. 

After clearing the circular entrance to the tomb from rubbish 
you enter a good sized chamber. About ten feet square and 
six in height with stone benches round, all formed by chiselling 
the rock; the graves ore to the right and left and aro after a 
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uniform pattern consisting of a chamber cut deep into the rock 
with a terrace or bench left all round, and the corpse and pottery 
deposited into a sort of well which was sunk slightly below the 
level of the floor. These tombs were, closed with very large 
stones and covered with a thick cement, in many cases the outer 
chamber had likewise been entirely covered with cement, and 
sometimes we saw traces of patterns and writing of a late date 
in Byzantine characters. Only one very faint inscription appeared 
to be of a good period, and curiously enough it was to the 
memory of a man whoso name occurs in an inscription built into 
one of the later churches, the name was Aitloios which I cannot 
And in any glossary of ancient Greek names. In another grave 
we found a marble memorial tablet in letters of a good period 
to the memory of one Mcnckrates, and in this grave we found 
a larger collection of pottery than anywhere else, no less than 
twenty plates, ten lamps, several lamp feeders, and endless 
specimens of smaller articles. In one grave we found a piOws 
full of calcined bones, and in the middle of the bones a prettily 
executed tmstos of black pottery. 

To return to the plan, the second chamber is entered by a 
low door, and in the divisional wall three feet thick are two 
windows, one over and the other beside the door. There ha.s 
been a door between the two chambers, the hinge holes of which 
are still visible. This second chamber is considerably larger 
than the first, but is constructed on the same plan. The third 
chamber, which does not seem to have had a door or windows, 
contained tombs of a later date and was finished off in a much 
ruder fashion being very much lower, and as will be seen from 
the plan the tombs around it were never completed; there was 
a curious long tomb between the second and third chambers 
with two corpses in it, so that when emptied we could crawl 
through from one chamber to the other. This idea of connecting 
two tombs seems to have been of later date, for most of those 
outside were thus connected. 

On the spot on which our tent was pitched there was a quad¬ 
rangle for tombs, two sides of which had been beautifully 
chiselled out of the rock and furnished with two rows of tombs, 
all of which, however, had been opened; it was curious on a 
vacant space to see the chiselled plan of a tomb which had been 
designed but never executed. 
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Another class of tomb we accidentally hit upon consisted of 
natural holes in the cliff in almost inaccessible places over¬ 
hanging the sea; the entrances had been closed with cement 
and stones, and some of tliem contained as many as four corpses ; 
the pottery in these tombs was of the best period, big pithoi 
with the maker's mark on, and well glazed tilings, which os a 
rule had been rare in the chiselled tombs. 

On the small island of Soi'ia^ which is separated from the 
north of Korpathos by a narrow strait, we found similar rock- 
cut tombs, none of which, however, had more than one cliombcr 
with a tomb on either side, and a narrow trench between. All 
these tombs had been rifled, but amongst the ddbris in them 
we saw more beautiful bits of pottery than any we hail found 
in the unrifled tombs. On Saria there exists an old watch- 
tower with a curious water conduit chiselled in the ixick leading 
to it; this tower was apparently built to protect the only fertile 
portion of the island. It was Ross's idea that the Nisyros of 
Strabo was on Soria, but bcyoml the slight similarity of name 
there do not seem to be any other grounds for this conjecture. 


Karpathiote Dialeci'. 

As a field for the study of modem Greek manners and 
customs, with a view to comparing them with antiquity, I 
consider Karpathos almost unique; at their ceremonies con¬ 
nected with religious worship, deaths, marriages, and bu-ths, 
medical cures, exorcisms, incantations, and so forth, we came 
across things, by entering into the routine of daily life, which 
can have changed little during many centuries. 

Before going to Karpathos lost winter a passage in Ludwig 
Ross's Liselrcisen (which book contains the only reliable in¬ 
formation we have on this remote island) excited my curiosity. 
It ran as follows: ' The village of Olympos, or Elymbos, has 
about 250 houses, the dialect of the Elympites must be in the 
highest degree Hellenic, their ballads and songs so poetical 
that they often move the listeners to tears. I have heard such 
wonderful things related of them, that it wa.s with great grief 
that I was not able to visit this place.’ 

H.S.—VOL. VI. 
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Added to tliis, former experience in the Cyclades had taught 
me that the existence of an almost classical Greek-speaking 
population in the remote islands was quite possible, so it was 
with keen interest that we took up our residence for a few weeks 
there. Glossaries of words in use in out-of-the-way comers of 
Greece have appeared, but none, os yet, from Elympos, so I will 
here say a few words about the dialect, hoping thereby to 
induce others more competent than m 3 rsclf to collect a glossary 
of those words and expressions, and to confer a boon on 
philology and Hellenic studies alike. 

For the most port the inhabitants of this village are a wild, 
uncultured race of shepherds, and their customs of great value 
to the student of folk lore and comparative mythology, and it 
wsis in the pastoral life of the place that wo found most to 
interest us; about an hour from Elympos is a hamlet, or rather 
a collection of small homesteads, where the shepherds from the 
mountains pass the three winter months with their flocks and 
their families. Each homestead is constructed on the same 
principle as on the accompanying plan. 


SUCPIHG PUCC FOR 
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SHCPHCROS 
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CALLCO 

atOt-VAoS FOR MULE 

TMRaHiNcnaon 
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The hamlet is called Stavlalonia, from the fact that each 
house has its o~ravXo 9 and its aXaivt, and in connection with 
this homestead there are several carious words. In the first 
place you'enter a 6vpa, not a Trdpro, the usual word in Greek 
palois for a door. Then there is the a\e<f)avTi, a hole in the 
wall through which fodder is introduced into the manger, the 
Kovokeia, a grass plot where the mule is tethered, and the 
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AaKKoi, or holes in the ground where the grain is buried whou 
threshed; this, I fancy, is the same custom which they practised 
in antiquity when the holes were called aipoX. 

These shepherds call their mules Kr^ftara, or possessions, 
and do not understand the use of any such word as ^5>a or 
fiovXdpia, common elsewhere in Greece; this use of the woixl 
ten^ftara is, I take it, of distinctly classical origin. Their goats 
they called or thousands, a word suggestive of patriarchal 

life and flocks which could not be ooimted for number; and in 
their distinctive words for goats they have many curious words, 
for example 'iroXioftovpta is used for goats with grey faces and 
cars, retaining the classical use of the word irok/M, which in 
the vulgar is always yfraph. 

K6pv<y^ is used to express a goat which is black behind -and 
white in front Is this word the same as the word. Kopvoifr, 
used by Strabo, instead of irdppo'^, to signify a locust ? Again, 
they use words to distinguish goats, which must have crept in 
through a Latin-Byzantine agency ; for example, /taftWarov, 
for a goat with reddish cheeks, the wortl pLa^tXkdpui being now 
only used in the modern language for a pillow, pova-aofteproi;, 
too, expresses the same class of goat—the word ftova-am being 
unknown in modern Greek, but common amongst Byzantine 
authors, who adopted the Latin word russeits for red. 

They use the expression an elKaaftov 6fuX&, instead of the 
usual fii avfiirepaapiov, to express ‘I speak from conjecture.' 
I don’t think the form of the word dKoapht; occurs in modem 
Greek; eiKoaia does, but I never heard it used in this idiomatic 
way which we find in Strabo and later Byzantine writers. For 
an apron they use the New Testament word Xiimov, instead of 
the vulgar woStA or 'pnpoaOeXXd, and the narrow alleys of 
Elympos are called jtvpm. Now this again is a New Testament 
word, being used in the Acts for the street which is called 
' straight,' and suggests a comparison with the celebrated oraclo 
itrrai piv 'Piopr) f>vpr) koX ArfKo^ d£i;Xov. 

A young man they speak of as dfwpov, ‘ unripe,’ reminding us 
of Herodotus, a<opo^ Qavtlv, and Plutarch, awpoc np6<t 'fifiov. 

Kavd^ia is a word in use for caresses, kisses, which strikes 
one as a possible survival of the classical words, uavdy^, 
Kavdaaca, to make a sharp noise; though this meaning was 
oiiginolly confined to the sound of w'atcr, there is no apparent 

R 2 
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reason why, after the lapse of ages, it should not be applied to 
the noise produced by the lips. 

There is a place near Elympos where labourers are accustomed 
to meet together morning and evening, so that they may go to 
and from their work in company. The spot is situated at the 
summit of a beetling cliflF, and they -call it atrodo/erpta, which 
appears as if it was connected with the classical w’ord u-rro- 
dpaxTKu, which was used to express the abinipt rising of a cliff. 
Na p^ddpofiev, ‘ let us change places,’ appears as if connected 
with the classical word ptOupfioai^. Words like vtKoSo for 
TTpeat, early in the morning, and others of curious, and in many 
coses inexplicable, origin ai'e to bo found at Elympos. 

But the most curious thing of all in connection with the 
Elympitan dialect is the existence of a gamma which is 
introduced under circumstances which are at once suggestive 
of the digamma and its existence in real life. This gamma is 
especially remarkable in a dialect which drops the ordinary 
gamma on every possible occasion, for they say rjrpaa for 
irpeayov, I ate, and ^Xea for eKeyov, I said, loa for iym, and 
endless otlicr instances. 

Before the word vib<:, a son, they place a hard gamma, which 
I have not only hoard, but seen written in marriage settlements. 
A mother colls to her son Fute /lov. Tlien this gamma is inserted 
after the diphthong ei : for example, they say '/rurrevyopLev 
and SovXevyop^v, instead of iruTTCvop.ev and tovKevopiev. This 
gamma, I understand likewise, is found in the Cypriote dialect, 
though not in quite so pronounced a degree; wherever it occurs 
this rntrosive gamma is always hard and perfectly distinct from 
the modem use of the gamma, and reminding one of the change 
which has made the Latin vaslare become guastare in Italian, 
and gdier in French. 


Theodore Bent. 
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A TERRA-COTTA DIADUMENOS. 

[Pl. LXI.] 

The position of Polyklcitos in the history of Greek sculpture 
is peculiarly tantalizing. We seem to know a good deal abo\it 
his work. We know his statue of a Doryphoros from the marble 
copy of it in Naples, and we know his Dhulumenos from two 
marble copies in the Biitish Museum. Yet with these and 
other sources of knowlcilge, it hap])ens that when wo desire to 
get closer to his real style and to define it there occurs a void. 
So to speak, a bridge is wanting at the end of an otherwise 
agreeable journey, and we welcome the best help that comes to 
hand. There is, I think, some such help to be obtained from 
the terra-cotta statuette recently acquired in Smyrna by Mr. 
W. R. Paton. 

But first it may be of use to recall the reasons why the marble 
statues just mentioned must foil to convey a perfectly true 
notion of originals which we are justified in assuming were of 
bronze. In each of these statues the artist has been compelled 
by the nature of the material to introduce a massive support in 
the shape of a tree stem. That is at once a new element in the 
design, and, as a distinguished French sculptor^ has rightly 
observed, this new clement called for a moilification of the entire 
figure. This would have been true of a marble copy made even 

* JL Evfiin# Ouilltinmf, in Rayet’* Ml’ ImL Arch, 1878, p. 5. H# gives 
ilonuTOfnli de tArt Antitpu, pt. 8, tiie de Jsnze bronze in pl. B, the 

pL 1 (Doryphoros). The Vsison Din- Fomose Disdamanus in pl. A, the 

dumonus is given by Rayet in pt. 4, Vaison Diadnmenus in the UomanetUi 
pl. 1, and the DeJanze bronze statnette Mt InU. Arch, z. pl. 49, and tl>e 

in the Bibliothiqno at Paris, in pt 4, Dorj’phoros, ibfd. pl. 80. 

pl. 2. Cf. Michoclis in the Amiali 
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in the time of Polykleitos himself. But none of the marble 
copies of his works that we possess go nearly so far back. They 
arc separated from him by centuries, during wluch some striking 
innovations were made. In pailicular a new canon of propor¬ 
tions for the human figure had been iutro<luced by Lysippos, 
and this canon, which afFectod Polykleitos more than any other 
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sculptor, had become the standard for subsequent art. The 
copyist of later days was thus in danger of incorporating the 
system of proportions in which he had been trained with the 
actual proportions of Polykleitos whom he was set to imitate. 
We see this clearly in the marble statue of a Diadumenos from 
Viuson, in the British Museum. The proportion of torso to 
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thigh is there the proportion introduced by Lysippos, while the 
shape of the head, the great breadth of the shoulders, and 
perhaps some other features are no less distinctly retained from 
Polykleitos. In such circumstances no two copyists could be 
expected to work alike, and accordingly in another marble 
statue of a Diadumenos, which the British Museum was fortu¬ 
nate in obtaining from the Famese collection, we find much less 
of Lysippos. The length of the torso and the thigh is more 
cqu^zed, and we seem to be getting back nearer to the actual 
proportions of the original in this respect; since it can hardly 
be doubted that in the canon of Polykleitos a long and massive 
torso was as conspicuous a feature as was the long thigh in the 
canon of Lysippos. 

But these two statues, though they retain much from the 
bronze original, are yet far from adequate to convey an exact 
notion of its proportions and style. We must still look for a 
copy executed under more favourable conditions. In some 
measure we have that in hfr. Baton’s terra-cotta. The 
diminished scale would no doubt lead to error in some parts. 
But there ore, here at least, no exigencies of material to call for 
modifications. In such details as the hollowing out of the pupils 
of the eyes, in the gilding of the diadem of which traces only 
now remain, and in the peculiar form of the nipple on the 
right breast, the artist bos obviously followed a bronze original. 
It must have been from this motive also, I think, that he has 
worked over the whole surface with a fine ivory tool, so as to 
break, by an infinite series of scarcely perceptible touches, the 
light which falls on the figure, and which otherwise would have 
a glossy effect on the clay. One of the charms of fine Greek 
bronzes is the subtle preparation of all surfaces for the effects 
of light. I need not say that this is also one of the charms of 
nature. We may conclude then that the sculptor of the terra¬ 
cotta was inspired by a work in bronze—not precisely inspired 
to imitate the actual surface of a bronze, but to produce by 
means of his 05vn an effect which he had observed in a fine 
bronze. 

A few measurements will show that he was quite independent 
of Lysippos in the matter of proportions, and for this purpose 
I have compared the terra-cotta with the Vaison Diadumenos, 
adding also certain measurements of the Farnesc statue to 
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confirm what has been said as to its being the nearer of the 
two to the original of Polykleitos; 
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In comparing the mcnsiireracnts of so small a figure as tho 
torra-cotta with a statue rather over life-size, there is so much 
liability to error, that I would have hesitated but for the marked 
manner in which the terra-cotta inverts tho proportions of 
Lysippos, and preserves those of Polykleitos. No error that I 
can have made will alter that fact, which indeed is apparent 
at the first glance. 

In the Yaison statue the massiveness of tho shoulders and 
arms is a noticeable feature; in the teira-cotta it is even 
striking, so much so that it may bo open to doubt whether 
there is not hero some exaggeration. The neck is robust and 
very finely fashioned, forming a pleasant contrast to the too 
short neck of the Yaison %ure. The head is practically of the 
same shape os in both the marble statues, and we may take it 
to represent the original so far. But the torra-cotta has this 
advantage that the nose is intact. It is the same long and finely 
formed nose which we see in the head of Hcia from Agrigentum,^ 
now generally accepted as one of the best, if not tho best repre¬ 
sentation wc possess of a female bend by Polykleitos. The upper 
lip is rendered with much the same effect os in tho Hera. 
Throughout the figiure the modelUng of bones and muscle is 
carried out with great refinement as well as with foi'ce. But 
the artist is not responsible for a small part under the ribs on 
the right side. That with some other parts which interfere 
less with the artistic effect is the work of tlie restorer. 

* rubluluxl by Helbig in ifon. delV /«<. Arth. ii. pi. 1. 
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In conclusion, I feel bound to approach the difficult question 
of the date of this terra-cotta. It is no doubt possible that it 
may have been mode after the time of Lysippos by an artist 
who had the original before him, or perhaps rather some good 
copy, and who rigidly excluded from his view all his own special 
training, in such matters as proportion at least. But there is 
a small bronze in the Biblioth^ue at Paris, representing this 
same subject, which again shows how difficult it was for an 
artist living after the time of L}'8ippos to get away from his 
influence. And thus, while unwilling to call such an escape 
impossible, I would still prefer to think that the terra-cotta has 
been executed previous to this over-mastering influence. But 
how far previous? Between Polykleitos and Lysippos more 
than a century elapsed, during which period we may assume 
that the statues of athletes by the earlier of these two masters 
continued to attract the admiration of artists. If wo must 
choose between the beginning and the end of this period, I 
would choose the end; for this reason, that the terra-cotta seems 
to me to have a decided mark of the intervening influence of 
Praxiteles. The manner in which the thighs are modelled 
recalls nothing so much as the Hermes of Olympia. In Cullis- 
tmtus,^ we have a description of a statue of a Dindumenos 
by Praxiteles, and if everything that Callistratus said was 
intelligible and true, we might suppose that Praxiteles also 
was among those who made a special study of the type of 
athlete by Polykleitos. So much at least seems certain, that 
the maker of the terra-cotta has engrafted on his model Dia- 
dumenos some of the manner of Praxiteles. For this among 
other reasons, we may perhaps be justified in assigning it to 
the short period between Praxiteles and Lysippos. 

To judge from the appearance of tlic clay, the figure must 
have been made in Asia Minor, and if in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, where I uudeistand Mr. Paton acriuired it, there would 
be no difliculty Uien in accounting fur an acquaintance with the 
work of Polykleitos, since Ephesus possessed one of his most 
famous statue.<<, the Amazon. 

’ Stat. ii. 

A. S. Murray, 
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Last June I roceiveil from Mr. Newton a set of squeezes 
from inscriptions vrliich luul been sent him by Mr. Petrldcs, in 
order that if unpublished they might appear in the Journal of 
JlcUenie Stvdieo. As to their provenance, Mr. Potridos has 
kindly supplied me with the follomng information. They were 
sent to him from the island of Symi, and as far as he con 
understand they must have been found either on the island of 
Cos or on the mainland of Asia Minor, opposite to these islands. 
From the inscriptions themselves it will appear that this view 
is in part at least correct; for the inscriptions numbered 6, 8, 

9 and 10 are certainly from Cos. 1, 3, and perhaps 4, however, 
seem to belong to Rhodes: the rest bear no internal indication 
such as to enable us to assign their origin to any particular 
place. It is clear then, that the evidence as to provenance is 
not definite enough to override any internal evidence that may 
be inconsistent with it; but we arc probably justified in assuming 
that the inscriptions come from the islands in the south-east 
portion of the Aegaean, or the neighbouring coast of Asia Minor. 

I am indebted to Mr. Newton for valuable help, especially 
in conjecturing the purport and locality of the Rhodian 
inscriptions. 

As far as I can tell, the inscriptions seem to be oil unpublished, 
except No. 9 ; they are not, at any rate, to be found in any of the ' 
periodicals published at Athens, though these contain many 
that are somewhat similar, and obviously come from the same 
neighbourhood. If they aie already known, I can hardly hope, 
working only from squeezes, to be able to add anything to pre¬ 
vious copios; but the risk of superfluity must sdways in such 
cases be incurred. It is at any rate less serious than that of 
the suppression of new and interesting matter. 
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1. Fart of a subscription list of names with numbei-s in 
columns; remains of a second column are visible on the left. 
The order is roughly alphabetical. The large number 12,000, 
opposite L 24, which also begins farther back, seems to be a 
total. Several names are new and interesting. Both from its 
form and Doric dialect this seems to be Rhodian. Cf. Newton, 
JB. if. litter. II., ceexliii. ceexliv. (13 in. x 11 ia; height of 
letters, J in.) 

A 

<J>PArOPA AA 
TIMAPXOYYPEPAYTO 
-NYiriNOAYMnOAnPOY 
5 Onr.AOY AAA 

APE riNEYZ .... SAPEY 
K OOEEIA . AIOAPZIAAA P 
TIMOGEOZOEYOANTOY A 
TIMAPXOZAZTYKPATIAA A 
10 TEAE . APXOZKAEYZTPATOY^ 
TIMAZIPOAIZTIMAZinOAIOZ ^ 
TOYTIMAZIPOAIOZ A 

A TIMAPXIAAZTIM .... OAIOZ A 

A TIMAPETOZANAEIKPATEYZ A 

1.5 THAEMAXOZANAZIKPATEYZ A 

A TIMAZIPOAIZTIMOMAXOY A 

A TIMO . E . ZTIMAZIPOAIOZ 

ZA TOY . ENOKAEYZ S5A 

TIMAZAPXOZEY<»)PANOPOZ A 
AAA 20 TIMOTEAHZ .... ANOPOZ AA 
TIMOKPITOZ . . . . AN . . OZ 


TIMAZIOEOZ.E . . 

TIMAZIOEOZ.AO . . 


MXX TIMAZIPOAIZIEPOKAE . Z A 

25 TIMOGE . . . EP' I ‘A . . . 

TIMAPXOZIEP . . 

(PIAOKPATHZIEPOKAE AAA 

<I>IAOKPATHZIEPO<l>ANEYZ A 
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•tlAHNAASNlKO , OY , OY A 
30 XAPMOKAHZEPATO . . . .2 AA 

P XAIPEIOITEPAIZTIOZ A 

TIMAPX02EY4>PAN0P02 A 

A TIMAXIAA2EY<J>PAN0P02 A 

TIM02TPAT02KAEI2IMBP0T0Y 


3. ' — Ttfidp-)(ov vvip avTo{v 
/cal Tw]y w»«y 'O\vp,iroiwpov 
5. -wT[a]5ou AAA 


-^- p 

Tt/io^eo? &ev<l>dvTOV A 
'Ttpuipj^o^ 'AarvxpaTiBa A 

10. TeX€[<T]ap ;^09 KXcutrTpaTOu [A- 

Tt/MWiVoXt? TipUKTlTToXlO^ 
rov Tt/MWiiroXto? A 
Tipap^^at Tt/i[atft7r]oXio? A 

Tiftdperoi ’Aua^iKpdT€v<! A 

15. TrjtUfia^Oi ’Ava^iKpdrevfi A 

Tt/ta<7(7ro\i? TipopA^ov A 

Tt/.to[5]e[o]9 Tiputa-nroXio^ 

Tov [M]eyo/eXev 9 A 
Ttpidffap^o<} 'Eitxfipdvopo^ A 

20. iLtpunlKijt [Ew^/j]ayo/309 AA 

TipMKptrot; [Ey^/>]ay[o^]o9 [A- 

'TtpuiffiOeo^ [- A- 

TtpMa-ld€0<! [- A- 

Tifiaa-i-TTciki^ 'Ie/5o«[A.fiJ]9 A 
25. Tt;*o^e[o9 'I]ep[o^]a[yev9 A 

Tip/ipy^of 'Ie/>[- A- 

^i\cKpdTtj<i 'Ie/3o/cX€[£l9 A A] A 

3><Xo/fpar>79 'lepo<ftdi'ev9 A 

$(X(oy5a9 Nt/co[/9]oi{[X]ou A 

SO. 'ji.appakkrj'i ’£/7aro[/cXEi7]9 AA 

Xaipeto<{ TepaiaTW<i A 
Tifiap^o<t Ev<f>pdvopo<! A 
T(/ia;^iSa 9 Ev<f>pdvopo<: A 

Tiptoarparof: EXeurip-lSpoTov AA 


AA 
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2. A decree of honour aud presents to some prince. (11 in. x 
16 in.; height of letters, ^ in.) 

KAISTHSAIENTH 

ANATPAtAIAEAYT 

lOinOAITAIKAIPPOEEN 

TAIANArErPAMMEN0IEI2INAP0.i. 

6 AAlAEAYTfllKAIZENIAMEAlTOEA 
(})OPIZKOYZAYOTOAEANAAnMATOE.^. 
TAYTAAONTHNOITAMI Al EAEZOAI AE 
KAIPPEZBEYTAZTPEIZOITINEZTOTE th 
(JjIZMAAPOAHZOYZINK Al PAP AK AAOY 
10 ZINAYTONTHNEYNOIANPAPEXEZGAI 
THIPOAEIPPEZBEYTAPATPOKAHZANTir 
NOYZNEAPXOZKTHZIKAEOYZIZMHNI AZ 
MENANAPOY 

Kal <rn)aai iv t^ 3 ry.? 

aparypa-tfrai Si ain[hp aavep oi \oi 
irol iroXtrai Kal irp6^ep[oi, Kal eiiepyi 
Tai &pepyeypap/Jiipot eiatp. d7ro[<rT«t- 
5. \at avT^ Kal ^ipia, ptiKiro^ a[pi<f>- (?) 

<^opl<TK 0 v^ Svo. t 6 Si apdXafia t 6 
ravra Soprap oi rap,tat. eKiadai Si 
Kal ‘Trpea-jSetrrdi rpeh otripeg to re 
<l>iapLa a'troScIxTOva'ip xal TrapaKoXov- 
10. (TIP ainrip ttjp evpoi'av Trapi^eadai 

rp TToXei. ■7rpe<r/SewTa[l], UaTpOAcX^? ’ 

VOW9, Neap^^o? KnjaiKXeovi, ’laprjpiat 
MepdpSpov. 

The symbolical present of two pots of honey is very inter¬ 
esting, and I have not come across any quite similar form. 
May it be connected with the sacredness of the bee, as associated 
with Artemis at Ephesus and elsewhere ? Unfortunately there 
is no clew to the locality. 

3. (a) The deities here suggest Cos, but such decrees as this are 
often Bhwlian; it is clearly a law regulating the sale of priest- 
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hoods and the privileges of the buyers. As there is no means 
of ascertaining the original length of the lines, it seems useless 
to try and restore the whole. (10^ in. x 8 in.; height of letters, 
I in.) 

AAAIOY . 

\NnP02TATAI . . . rjffa^v irpoaTarai. .... 

IKIAZENO«t>nNnAP . . N]t/c/a, Sevo<f>£i> Jlap- . . . 
fINOZAIO<l>ANTO . . . avos, ^tb^amos. . . . 

5 TOIAIPHMENOIZYN . . toI alpr)p.tvoi avv . . . 

YAZKAAniOYKAC to3w ’AffKXa-irlov koX ^t<?s 'Tyieias 

TAZOEYAnPOYN* .... &euSdpov . 

APIZTEYZAPIZTE . . 'Apiarevs ‘Apierrdeos . . . 
AinPAZEITAZIEPn . . . tJp npdaei rat iepwfo-wvas' 

10 KAIHHIONAIIEPEIA. lepeia . . , 

TOIAEnnAHTAIA rol Se TrtsXijTat. 

Am OYK AlTAZYr . . . 'A<rjc\]aviov koi t5s ‘Y 7 [tftar. 

EPfiZYNANEZTfl . . . i\(epu>avvav X<n<o .... 

UNAEKATE'^' . . . tJcSv St Karetr .... 

(6) Forms and size of characters same as in (a), but style of 
cutting somewhat different; not so much so as to moke con¬ 
nexion impossible, if otherwise probable. (10^ in. x 7 in.; 
height of letters, ^ in.) 


AlArPA<l>AIKATAt- 
EHIKOZMHZIOZO 
NOZAKOAOYOnZT 
OYEni<hANEIAIKAl 
5 BEIAIETIAEKAITAI 
EflNTEKAITIMn 
KTHNAnOAOnZ 
OZEENEZOAIA'- 
MYPIAKIOIKEIZ 
10 KAOOTIAEHZH 
©AirnNAEAno 
KAAOZHTQIA 
ftE<J>AZEni' 

ZENE 


. . . Biaypa<f>cu Kara . . . 

. . . Koaprtaioi . . . 

. . . -VOS'Ako\ov6<i» trr- . . . 
... 01/ eTn<j)uveiai xat . . . 

. . . irpeafietat. Xti Se Ka) rat . . 

.^ 0 ) 1 / T6 /rat npZ^v . . . 

. . . €/r rSiv drroXoyi^- . . . 

. . . 'rrp\os yeviadat B' . . . 

. . . ptvplav ot/r6(o£^at . . . 

. . . KaOoTt Be 1 ] . 

. . . 6ai rS>v Be drro . . . 

. . . us] Ka Bo^j] . . . 
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Here again the lines may be any length, and it seems im¬ 
possible to discover either the proportion of this fragment to 
the -whole, or its probable position. 


4. Two firagments of a subscription list, which may or may 
not belong to the same inscription. The lines do not correspond. 
Probably Rhodian, like 1.. (74 in. x 10 in.; height of letters, 
4 in.) 


Y X 
-EAIAPO 

Y HK 
AMAZ 

OZ 

Y riN 
TOZ 

H 


N, P E 
KAlYFfEP 
ZIKAHZZIMA/. 
N'ZKOZKAIYHE 
ZIMOYKAIYHEPT 
APIZTOBOYAOYI 
ZANOIAAHEY 
KAlYHEPTriNnAIA 
ANAPOYPIME 
CNTCZKAIYHEI' 
EITOZAPETa 


xal virep 
. . aiKXr)^ Sitfia 
-vtffKOi xal o7r^[/3 
5. -<Ttpov xaX virep t[&v traiSwv 
'J^pioTO^ovXov 
, . cavdl^a 

xal vTrip tup '/ralB[uv 
-dvBpou^ 

10. VTO? xal vvep 
CtTO? 'Ap€TU... 


The heading siiggcsts at first sight ©co? but the two 

fragments cannot bo read consecutively as they now stand. 


5. (6 in. X 10 in.; height of letters, J ia) 


EYkAEIAZTAZ 

NIKOKAEYZFY 

NAIKOZNIKAN 

OEYZMATPOZ 


'EvxXtlas rat 
iiixoxXtvs yxf 
vatxht Nixup- 
Oevs parpls. 
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6. Cf. C.I.O. 6843. Tliis is identical with another inscrip¬ 
tion, now at Oxford, but the lines are dififercntly divided. Cf. 
also 10, where the case is the same. Ceitainly from Coa; 
see 10. (7J^ in. x 6 in,; height of letters, i in.) 


OEOiznATPn 

0eotj TrarptJ- 

OIZYnEPY 

ois inrep v- 

TEIAZMAP 

yeiat Ma/jf/c 

OYAIAIOY 

ov AlXiou 

ZABEtNiANOY 

Sa/SeivtavoO, 

YlOYnOAE 

vlov TTuXe- 

nZKAITEPOY 

eof xal yepov- 

ZIAZEYEP 

cias, evep- 

TETATAZ 

yira tSs 

nATPIAOZ 

warptSoj. 


The deol TrarpMot of Cos are Asklapios and Hygicia; cf. M. 
O. Rayet, Interiptumt de Got; in the Anwuaire de VAssoeiaiion 
de» j^tudes Qrteguts, 1875, pp. 272, aqq. where parallels will also 
be found for the titles used in this inscription, and also nos. 
8 and 10. For these titles, see also S. ^inach, JSpiprapIiic 
Orecqw, p. 511. 

7. (3 in. X 9 In.; height of letters, tV in ) 

OAYM AZ ’OXi»/i['7rt]a» 

ANIKOMHAEYZ a ^iKoix^hevs 

kAlKAEYMAXOV kcu KXeupd^ov. 


8. Cf. C, 10. From Cos. 
i in.) 

O E 0 I S 
\TPnOISnEPI 
AZNIKIATOYA 
'.OYYIOYcMAOn/* 
5 TPIAOZHPUOZ 
EYEPTETAAE 
TAZnOAIOZ 
ZHTHPIAZ 


(6i in. X 7J in.; height of letters, 
0eo?» 

wajTpolois irept 
rjas Nt/e/a rov S[d 
p^v vlov ^iXovd- 
fpiSof jJ/Mflor 
evepyira Se 
rat TToXtos 
ffOTijpiat. 
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9. This has been already quoted by M. Rayet, l.c. p. 823, as 
published by M. Foucart, Assoc, rel. ehez ha Orecs, p. 232 
DO. 54. 

10. CL C.I.O. 6844, which is not, however, quite identical. 
Here, as in the case of 6, we have another inscription in honour 
of the same person, similar to that already published in the 
Corpus. (13 in. x 9 in.; height of letters, j in.) 

iniOlZ 0*o£r 

IE P . A . r AIO wwjep Ta<o[^i» 

TEP . NIOV i^eplrijvtov, 

KAEITOWlOV 'Hpa|]«XetToi» viov, 

N0<M1NT0Z<1> Sejvo^fSvTos, ^tXo- 

KAIZAPOZ<t>IA tccLifrapos, ^tX^o- 

KAAVAI0V<J>IA0 KKavhiov, (f>t\o- 

^AZTOVAAM ce0^aTov, hapj^ov 

OV<t>IAOnATPl i/^oD, ^£Xo7raTpt[^8oj, 
EVZEBOVZE eiiaeffovt, ejuep 

ETATAZI7AT ‘yjtra rat rrarpl 

OZ , . , HPlA \jra'T^plt^s. 

Cf. also Bull. Cm. Hell, V., 1881, pp. 468, sgq. M. Dubois 
there collects the references to this physician of the Emperor 
Claudius on inscriptions. Cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 61. 

11. A statement of boundaries. (18 in. x 6J in.; height of 
letters, f in.) 


ETEP 
AOHNAIAO 
TAZEniTY 
XANONTOZ 
AAEZANAPI 
AOZAZKYPI 
OZOYIOZAIO 
NYZIOZEY<D 
n.s. —VOL. VI. 


TO 5e] irepo- 
vj 'AOtjvatSo- 
»j rat eiTirv- 
y^avovTor (««) 
5 ’AXe^avSpt- 
Sos as Kvpi- 
os 6 vlot Ato 
vvoiot 
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POZYNOYK 

OAO<t>flNIO 

HAATOZnOA 

AZ P TO 

EMAKOZM 

XPITAZXA 

PAAPAZ 


ponvpov K- 
10 o\o<f><£vic^s.‘ 
TrXaJot, irotr 

ay P, TO [X- 

» lioKos, /»[e- 
“XpX rns ^(a- 
15 p/Spat. 


la L 4 there seems t<> bo simply a false concord; or should 
we translate ‘daughter of the next of kin to Alexandris,’ which 
mokes very bad Greek, but avoids the grammatical mistake 7 
For this moaning of iiriTvyydveiv cf. ivi^aXKeu) in the well- 
known Qortyna inscription. 


12. Only partly legible; the letters given below are often 
uncertain. (9 in. x 13 in.; height of letters, J in.) 

LANO 

MENONYHOini 
AHAMZinZIOIEn 
iNOEGNOIKON . ETABEBHKENEI 
5 BEBHKENMETAMHNXPONniXAP 
. YTOYXAAKHNMENElKONAE4*M 
TOM . KAAHEI/.IArAAMAAIEN 
TEIAEOYMEAlKOYZArnNAZAYTn 
BNiniTYM .... lOITflNNEriNEN 
10 AZTEOMOPON . . . . ZZaMEHAY 
ON ; n . ON . . . AlONKAOIEPn 

. ...fitvov tnrb 

7rap]awXtj<r/<a? toi /ttI 
Tov r&v 6(ci>v oIkop [/*\eTa/3i^r)icfp «t... 

5. ^i^r]Kev pter apMv ')(p6v<p p^ap... 
d]vTov j^dXjcijp pip elKOpa e<j)t[Trvop 
iyaXpa 

3^ ^vpeXiKovi dyupoi aurfS 
yvppiKovi,,.T(op piup ip 


10, 


/rad(epu[a‘<u. 
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Apparently a decree of honours to some one, hardly a private 
individual; to judge from their character they are^uch as were 
sometimes given to the successors of AJex(uader. . , . 


13. (12) in. X 14 in.; height of letters, | in.) 

PASSriNKAlE 
ZnOYAHNnOIEITAI ' 
AITONAHMONZYNOIKIZOHi 
ONnOAITnNKAlKATAMEINAZE 
ONTIZENINAnPOMETPHGHZITOZA 
ONHTATOYBAZIAEnZAYTHirPAMMAT 
EMOYAZGENflZAIAKEIMENOYKAIKO 
TOYZHEPIEZXHKOTAZAYTONENTai 
ANTOZnOPIZAITOE<t>OAIONTON 
cAAOMENOIZnPOZTONBAZI 
nPEZBEYONHPOZAYTON 
EEAnOZTEIAANTE 
TAZAHOXPHZAI 
ANHPOZXPHZ 

EIAEKAIEN • • • 

AHMOYOn 
XHEA^ 


iireiit) 6 Belva iroXiv ruv - 

. . . 7r]pdtr<Ta)v koI €[v€pyeTMV ScareXei 

. . . Acal] iTTrovSrjv irotelrai d[6(. 

. . . cu t6v Sijftov irwoiKUrdrilyai . 

. . . t]wv troXtTtov xal Karaftelva^ . 

5. . . . e^p]oirr4(T«v iva irpofurpijOT) alro<! . . 
.... TOW ^(urCKia^ avr^ ypdppa,T\a. . . 

. . . ipov i<T6evo)<} BteuceifUvov KaX tco . . . 

. . . TOW? irepitvyriKora': avrhv ev . . . 

. . . OWT 09 irop{<rat to i<l>6Btov t6 . 

Tot? dTrooTjeXXo^wot? tt/jo? t^w ^<uri[kia. 

. . . ot /Jirp^o^^Scwow irpb^ avrbv, . 

. i^a7rocrTei\airre[^ .,. 

. ra^a'/roj(pd}ercu . 

S 2 
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. av vpoK . 

. el Si Kal iv . 

. Stjfiov . 

An honoraiy decree setting forth the services of some indivi¬ 
dual in superintending the com sujiply, providing ambassadors’ 
expenses, &a 

14. Peculiarly confusing and difficult to rend. The lines 
are visible; but owing to curious wear in cross lines, very few 
consecutive letters can anywhoi-c be mode out with certainty. 
The whole could only be guessed at, so that remains might fit 
in. Some even of letters given below may be wrong. (10 in. x 
121 in.; height of letters, | in.) 

EKI 

AAEEANAPON . . 0 , . . AAO 
TONHEPIOAONEIKOYMONA-PXEZ 
TOY . EZTOA TONN ... 

5 TONTOAYTOtl MEtNO . . . 

TEOINONOEZEONKAIA . . . 

.... AMEIS5Z • NH . . . 

ZANTOZTOYGE . . . AYTO . AYP 
EY<t> . . . YNOYI . ^(XE -IftNA 
10 NAH . O . HZAKTOnAPAXPHM 
lA Y H 

lOZE 

'AXi^avSpov . 

riv irepuSoveiKov ?. . . 

5. rhv TO airrh ^[to? .... 
re oXvov 0[a]<r[t]o»' /cal. 


'XP^ffavrofs TOW ^e[ow] . . aino, . . 

1Siv<f>[poa]vpoi) . 

10 . Trapdxptjput . . , 
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An honorary decree in honour of somo atldete, who had 
gained the whole ‘ period ’ of victories. 

15. An elegiac epigram. (8 in. x 24 in.; height of letters, | 
in. in epigram, 1 in. in names below.) 

El MHTPoITHNAEOOAZahrio 

yiebapisteiaoyzthzanaghnaiaoz 

HrfATPoZEZArAOOYBAAZToYZAroNAIZIGOANTOZ 

rNHZloNEYAoriAZAMGEOETOZTEDANoN 
AYMAN AloKAHZ 

©OAZ AEHNIAAZ 

ANAZAroPAZANAPoTEAHZ 

tlx^va fit)Tph^ TijvZe &6a<: -«>[» 6' &f* 

vltt ’ApurreiBov <TTf}aav ' 

Trarpht ef arfoBov fiXturroua'a yovaifft &oapro^ 
yvrjaiov evXoyia^ upt^iOero <rT4<f>avcv. 

Avpdv Ato/c\i}f 

0da7 Aewv^Sat 

’Ava^arf6pa<t ’AvSpor^ri^ 

With these inscriptions were also sent two sketches of 
gladiatorial reliefs.* Beneath the first is written Evpidri el<; 
rijv Ko) noXiv tov ’iTroxpdrovt (sic). It represents two glatlia- 
tors; one of them stands upon a basis on which is inscribed: 

AnEAYSH 

■•Eza 

AOYAOY 

He is clod in a close-fitting jerkin, and in his loft hand holds a 
trident and rudis (?); his right is raised and apparently holds 
a round object; between bis feet is an object which may be a 
net, as he seems to be a rctiaiius. To the right of his hoail, 
which has long hair, is the name KPITOZ.* The other man, 

* I nssiimc thnt th«y arc reliefa, mosaics, 
lint whnt Uiejr are is uot exprewily * Si>ooiiil Imlf of moiiio name liko 
stated; Uioy may very likely be [aig/ui]sp<T»i. 
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armed with sword, shield, aud helmet, charges up a slope 
towards the first, from the right. Over his head is inscribed 
maPizkcs. 

The second relief, recorded to have been found in the some 
place 08 the firat, represents one man, armed with sword, shield, 
and helmet. The name APOZINOZ is written half on each 
side of his head. 


E. A. Oabdneh. 


JUDITH AND HOLOFEBNES. 
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JUDITH AND HOLOFERNKS. 

Among the books of the Apocryi^ha two portions st&nd out 
in strong relief as bearing the marks of genius. One is the 
Book of Wisdom, with its sustained moral fervour and luxuriant 
yet devout fancy; the other, the noble tragedy of the Book of 
Judith. The latter work has the further interest of presenting 
a curious literary problem. Is ‘Judith' in any sense history, 
or even based on history, or is it mere romance 1 Certainly 
the writer takes great liberties with facta. Time and place 
have to yield to the requirements of the noirative. Famous 
names ore mingled together in extraordinary combinations. 
Nebuchadnezzar reigns over the Assyrians at Nineveh; and he 
reigns soon after the Jewish return from Captivity. An 
Arphaxad rules at Ecbatane as king of the Medes. An 
unknowm high priest Joachim is supreme at Jerusalem. The 
book opens moreover with a catalogue of nations brought imder 
this Nebuchadnezzar's sway; and the list teems with contra¬ 
dictions of history and even of probability. 

I. 

Leaiuod opinion since the time of Grotius' has been almost 
unanimous in pronouncing the book to be an historical romance, 
of tire time of the Maccabees or later, wherein the writer sets 
forth in parable the hopes and fears of his nation, and stirs up 
his countrymen to heroic resistance to tire oppressor. Opiirion 
has been more divided concerning the precise date of its compo¬ 
sition. Dr. Westcott would assign it to the luign of Antiochus 

' Prokgotnrwi iit lib. JmlUlt ; wni- Uneaiumkal and Jpoeryflutl Nerip* 
tu-ly Mr. Cliurton, iii hia roouut turat. 
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Epiphanes^ Volkmai' eaw in it an allasioa to Trajan’s Parthian 
wars.* Ewald’s masterly acquaintance with later Jemsh history 
led him to fix upon one particular ciisis as suggesting the com¬ 
position of the book.* That moment came when Demetrius IL 
sumamed Nicator (king B.O. 146—138, and 128-125), after 
first invading and conquering Parthia, bad then himself been 
taken prisoner, and finally after ten years’ captivity, hail re¬ 
established himself upon the Syrian throne. In vain did the 
Parthian king endeavour to crush him. His hopes grew witli 
his successes. He meditated the invasion of Egypt. He was 
bent upon recovering for Syria all that he and his predecessors 
had lost. To the medley of cities and populations which mode 
up the Syrian Empire this reappearance of Demetrius must 
have brought the extremes of hope and fear. It unsettled 
everything for years to come. "What if his wild schemes of 
conquest should be successful, and carry change and revolution 
far and wide? To the Jews and their Eiders under John the 
high priest, it must have been a time of groat alarm.* They 
had almost forgotten the horrors of the reign of Epiphanes; 
they had recovered firom their resistance to Demetrius Soter. 
The fierce heroism which had preserved them in those awful 
days bad left a reaction behind it. Their energies had become 
relaxed ; and years of unbroken peace left them unprepared for 
the danger that seemed now to threaten. The book of Judith 
(so Ewald suggests) concentrates the fears and dangers of this 
crisis into the form of an historical romance. The narrative is 
prophetic, symboheal; an allegory of the Jewish people, and of 
the possibilities of Jewish patriotism, if in the hour of uttermost 
calamity it were true to the national faith, true to the Mosaic 
covenant To Israel, if penitent and believing, God's promise 
still was stedfast, that ' one should chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight.’ ® 

The names employed in the story do but slightly veil the 
personality of the principal figures. Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
and mighty tyrant, whose throne defiance of all historical 
facts) is placed at Nineveh after the Jeivish Return,—who plans 

» Didioitary the BibU, a.v. » Oeiehu/Ue da VoVa* IsraA, ir. 
Jnditb. p. 618, fidL 

* See 'Wiiicr'H HeaiicSrtcrhteh, i.v. * Ewald, Oachiehte, iv. p. 4S1. 

. Dcoteronomy xxzii. 30. 
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ambitious schemes of conquest, and is enraged when the vassal 
peoples refuse the help he demands for his war against ‘ Arphax- 
ad, king of the Medes,’—who determines therefore not only to 
destroy Arphaxad, but to reduce to submission all the countries 
roimd about,—he is Demetrius Nicator, as be appeared to the 
excited imagination of a Hebrew patriot. By the Biblical term 
‘ Medes' the writer signified the Parthians; while the similar 
sounding name Arphaxad is borrowed from Genesis * to indicate 
the dynasty of the Arsacidae. The name of Joachim with liis 
Mends at Jerusalem scarcely veils the person of John Maccabeus 
and the national council Slight as the writer’s regard may bo 
for historical facts, the whole book is true to tbe spirit of the 
time. The entire career of Demetrius, his early victories over 
Parthia, his long exile, his final recovery of the throne, are all 
gathered up into one point, and he figures as an ambitious, 
overbearing tyrant. The danger of the Jewish people in the 
presence of his power, and the need of primitive piety and even 
more than primitive courage to ward it oflf, are thrown into 
dramatic form in the expedition of Holofemes, the invasion of 
Palestine, the heroic design and victorious deliverance of Judith. 
And Judith herself is, what her name implies, ‘ the daughter of 
Judah,’ the people of Israel, the sjmuse of Jehovah. A widow 
she is, but beautiful to look upon, and as pious as she is fair; 
like Jerusalem, bereaved of her ancient glories, yet still not lost 
to hope. Another Deborah, she will arise ‘ a mother in Ismel,’ 
to encourage the people of God; like Jael, she will slay the 
enemy of God in the tent; another Miriam, she breaks forth 
into singing at the discomfiture of the hosts of the aliens. 

Such, in brief, is the combination suggested by Ewold. 
Perhaps the great German scholar goes too far in attempting 
so minutely to fix the date of the book. It may be urged that 
Demetrius II. was not so tenibic to the Jews as this view of 
the case implies. His restored reign lasted four years at most; 
and all the time he was harassed by conspiracies and rebellions. 
We do not bear of his taking any action against the Jews. We 
might think the sending out of Holofemes bears more resem¬ 
blance to the expedition of Nicanor under Demetrius Soter,* 
which was so gloriously defeated by Judas Maccabeus. The 


‘ xi. 12. 


* 1 Ma(xabco!i vii. 
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recollection of that victory must, one would think, have been 
fresh in the memory of the writer of Judith. One niune at all 
events there is in the book which is not Jewish, and was 
unlikely to be known to Jewish ears; but which connects the 
authorship witli the recollections of tlie reign of Demetrius L,— 
this is the name of the second figure of the tragedy, Holofcrnes. 
The name is found nowhere outside the dynasty of Cappadocia. 
And the most famous prince of tho name was a well-known 
friend of Demetrius I., the features of whoso character, so far ns 
we know them, agree with tlie portraiture of Holofemcs. 

This coincidence has not cscaixsd tlie attention of Ewald;* tlio 
first readers of tho book of Judith (he argues) would inevitably bo 
struck by the name Holofernes, and would think of the friend 
of Demetrius Soter, and thereby would have a clue to the 
symbolical meaning of the whole story. 

Before 1 had come across Ewald’s remarks, or indeed had rend 
any criticism of the book of Judith, I hod been led to a similar 
conviction concerning its origin; but I reached the same goal 
with Ewald by a very different route. It is to my own 
starting point that I ask leave now to traa3|)ort the 
reader. 

II. 

Upon a certain spring morning, about Easter 1765, three 
travellers might havo been seen toiling along tho slopes of 
Mount Mycal6 in Asia Minor, under the guidance of a Greek 
peasant at whose house they Lad slept the night before in the 
Turkish village of Kelebesh. After an hour’s climb they reach 
the citadel of the ancient Ionian city of Prieni. One of the 
party is Richard Chandler, a young Oxford scholar in his twenty- 
seventh year, who has been sent into Greece by the Society of 
Dilettanti on a mission of archaeological discovery. His com¬ 
panions are Revett, the architect—well-known afterwards as the 
coliaborateur of ' Athenian' Stuart in editing tlie AntiqwUus 
of Athens ,—and M. Pars, a young artist. Chandler's book of 
travels gives a charming narrative of his tour, and from it 
we may take his account of this morning’s trip.* 

‘ nui. p. 021, veU. atui Oreece, eJitcd.by N. Kvrutt, Esii., 

* CluuaUor’s Travelt in Mia Uiuor voL i. pp. 100, fulL 
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' Our guide led us first through the village up to the acropolis 
or citadel; the ascent lasting an hour, the track hud, by breaks 
in the mountain and small cascades. We then arrived on a 
summit of Mycal^, large, distinct, and rough, with stimted trees 
and deserted cottages, encircled, except toward the plain, by an 
ancient wall. This hod been repaired, and made tenable in a 
later age by additional outworks. A steep, high, naked rock 
rises behind; and the area terminates before in a most abrupt 
and formidable precipice, from which we looked down with 
wonder on the diminutive objects beneath ua The massive 
heap of a temple below appeared to the naked eye but as 
chippings of marble.' That heap was the ruined temple of 
Athene Polias at Prien&. 

This building is one of the few Greek temples of which the 
precise date is fixed by written testimony. One of the marble 
blocks which formed die entrance is inscribed with the following 
words in large, handsome characters : ‘ Alexander dedicated this 
temple to Atheni Polias.' ^ We are left in no doubt as to who 
is meant by * Alexander.’ Apart from other indications which 
are decisive, there is a story quoted by Strabo from an earlier 
historian, that when Alexander the Great visited Ephesus after 
his first victory over the Persians at the river Granicus, he 
found the Ephesians rebuilding their famous temple, which the 
insane ambition of Herostratus had burned down on the night 
of Alexander’s birth. It was now nearly complete when 
Alexander offered to defray the entire cost of it upon con¬ 
dition that he might inscribe his name upon it os the dedicator. 
The Ephesians adroitly veiled their refusal under the flattering 
plea that ‘ it was not proper for a god to dedicate temples to 
the gods,’* The Prienians, more obsequious or perhaps less 
wealthy, must have accepted a similar offer from the conqueror, 
whose dedication was the first inscription engraved upon the 
newly erected walls. This interesting marble may be seen any 
day in the Mausoleum Boom in the British Museum. 

’BOckb’tCiM)nu/nMnj)<ionU)nOra«- koI ri nfWtrra ip' f rt 

carum, JSo. 2904 : Bao-iActi 'A\i(ai>Sf 0 S irtypapify airiy fx'**', Toti St nil 
rhy yaiy 'ASqra/p IIoXmCSi. C!om- 4S«\q<riu . . . ircuni rt (S 'Aprtiiiim- 
p(u« DroTSen, BcUtnismtu, i. 1, p. pot) rSv I'atiyra riy 'Sptoicty irpSt rhy 
202. BturtKia, !ct oi wpiyoi ttp $tott ovoS^- 

* Stnibo, xiv. pi 640: 'A\i(aytpey irapo^Kivd(tiy. 

S)i toTs 'EptaUis <ltr»<rxi<t9turiyfyoyiTii 
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Chandler proceeds to describe his descent by a winding path 
down the precipice to the city: ' The steps cut in tlie rock 
wore narrow, the path frequently not wider than the body, and 
so steep as scarcely to allow a footing. The sun shone full 
upon us, and was reverberated by the rugged side of the 
mountain to which we leaned, avoiding as much as possible the 
fnghtful view of the abyss beneath us, and shrinking from 
the brink. The long-continued descent made tiro whole frame 
quiver.* It would seem that Chandler was an indiffenuit 
mountaineer; and indeed his biographer bluntly describes him 
as ‘ round, and considerably below the stamhml' in height.' 
But he was a splendid scholar, whoso services to Greek learning 
have not yet been sufficiently recognised.* Arriveil at the 
temple-site below, the three travellers proceeded to examine 
the ruins; these lay around in picturesque confusion, bare of 
any covering of earth, just as they hod fallen centuries before, 
perhaps shaken down by on earthquake. Chandler mode 
memoranda, and copied inscriptions; Bevett meosuroil and took 
notes of the architectural remains; Pars, the artist, made sketches 
of the scene. The results of their labour may be found in 
Part i. of the Anit^iiies of Ionia, published in 1709, giving 
views of the locality, descriptions and plates of the aichitocturo, 
and copies of several inscriptiona When we remember that 
these ruins contained the tolerably complete remains of a 
temple which, though small, was one of the finest specimens 
of Ionic architecture in existence, it is almost incredible that 
over a century was allowed to pass before any attempt was 
made to explore the ruins, and to recover and preserve fn)m 
among them the most important relics of art which there lay 
bid. 

In the winter of 1868 the same Society, which had sent out 
Chandler and Revett, at length commissioned Mr. PuUan to go 
out and explore the ruins. Excavation tliere needed none. 
The moving of the huge blocks of marble, the packing and 
transporting of fragments of statuary, architecture and inserip- 
tions, this was all that was required ; and it was done with due 

* Biography by Archdeacon Chnrton, tions previoualy edited by Chandler, 

prefixed to the Travda. and I have aeldom foaiid his copy to 

* It has often fallen to my task to require any altcmtion, whether in the 
verify the readings of Greek iiuerip- way of addition or correction. 
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skill and core. The marbles were shipped to England, and 
now form part of the treasures of the British Museum. The 
chief results of Mr. Pullan’s researches are given in Part iv. of 
the ATUiquUies of Jonia. 

I have been assured by Mr. C. T. Newton, who visited Prien6 
in 1869 and 1870, as a member of the Society of Dilettanti, 
that when the site had been cleared by Mr. Pullan, the ruin 
was still very beautiful The more interesting indeed of the 
sculptured marbles had been removed, and nearly all the in¬ 
scribed blocks. But their removal had relieved the site of 
much that merely encumbered it. The platform was now clear; 
and the marble pavement of the temple, in good preservation, 
was free of rubbish. The lower portions of the walls and of 
many columns were standing in their original position, and 
made it easy for the beholder to reconstruct in fancy the ancient 
proportions of the building. On the floor of the pavement 
there still remained the lower courses of the pedestal, upon 
which had stood the image of Athena herself, a statue of 
which the traveller Pausanios (in the second century A.D.) 
lucords liis admiration:^ ‘You would be charmed with the 
temple of Athene at Pricni in particular, on account of her 
statue.' In front of the pedestal a semicircular groove in the 
pavement on either side marked the position of the barrier, or 
screen, with its metallic gates, which forbad the approach of 
intruding steps. All this, and more, was still there, os Mr. 
Pullan’s photographs and plans testify to those who had not 
the good fortune to see the ruin in 1870.* 

It is sad to think that the intelligent interest shown in 
a ruin by Western archaeologists has usually the effect of 
hastening its utter destriction. No sooner had the English 
explorers bidden farewell to Prien^, than the stonemasons of 
the nearest Greek village established themselves among the 
ruins, and began to work up into doorsteps, or tombstones, 
those beautiful marble blocks which had been shaped and 
dressed by the Greek workmen of Alexander’s age. The 
temple ruins became now a convenient quarry. In particular 

1 Ptnuauus, tiL 6, § 3: ritSiliit S' * See the intereiticg seoonnt of 
&>> ical iv 'EpuSjNur 'HpcucXciy ital Prient and the heautifal Tievra given 
AOtfvas Tlptiirf yaf, radrfi fiiv by lUyet et Thomoa, Milet el le GoJft 

reS dYtlX/uiTa} fftKO, "HpaxAtl^ Si Zafmigtu, Paris, 1877-1880. 
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the largo blocks which composed the ancient pedestal of the 
goddess were one by one dislodged from their place; and 
within a few months only four of them remained in their 
ancient position in the centre of the pedestal.^ 

On a Saturday in April 1870, Mr. A. 0. Clarke, an Englishman 
residing in the neighbourhood, paid a visit to the mins. They 
were not new to him, as twelve months before ho had boon there 
and had carefully examined the work then jirogi-cssing under 
the guidance of Mr. Newton and Mr. Pullan. At this second 
visit he was accompanied by his wife and nicioe; and upon 
entering within the temple ruins, ho noticed at once the work 
of destruction which had begun upon the pedestal. Wliilo ho 
stood amid its upturned blocks, bis eyo was caught by a coin 
lying at his feet. Ho at once picked it up, and cleansed it; 
and found it to be of silver, and inscribed witli the name of 
Orophemes. The idea then struck him that the coin hod been 
turned up from under the marbles of the pedestal; and he 
conceived the wish to remove and examine the four blocks 
which still remained in giiu. Two masons at work among the 
ruins were soon employed at the task; their crowbars soon 
removed the first stone of the four, and under it was found 
a silver coin similar to the one already picked up. A second 
stone was dislodged, with a similar result. The removal of the 
other two blocks brought no more coins to light; but under 
them were found portions of a golden chaplet of olive leaves, 
and other objects of value. A search among the rubbish for 
more coins was attended with no further success, although two 
or three Greeks from Kelebesh, who had come to Prien6 to see 
Mr. Clarke, joined in the task; while some Yuruks from the 
hill side, attracted by the good luck of the Franks whom they 
saw examining the ruins, all joined in the general search. At 
length Mr. Clarke and his party went away, with the three 
coins and other objects.* 

* M. Rayet jays (Md. vol. ii. p. 2) are now dcatroyeil. 
that at late as 1874 ho proposed * Theto details we loara from the 
to the authorities of the Louvre to letter of Mr. Clarke himself to Geu. 
aocuto for the Frencli nation various Fox, published by Mr. C. T. Newtouin 
architectural frogmeuts of great beauty his paper ‘ Oil an inedited Tetradrachm 
even then remaining amid the ruins. of Otopheraes II.,' in tho jSTumfsnutiie • 
HU suggestion teooived no attantion, CArmieU, New Horirs, xi. p. 19. 
and most of the marbles he spoke of 
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This happened on the Saturday. The next day being Sunday, 
all the inhabitants of Kelebeab, men, -women, and children, 
sallied forth to Prieni, bent on the discovery of treasure. So 
sure were they that it was to be found, that two Jews followed 
them, armed with a free supply of ready cash to purchase any 
bargains that might be turned up. The ruined temple was 
thus handed over to a rapacious mob. Pickaxe, lever, crowbar 
were brought to work, to upturn, to dislodge, to thrust aside 
whatever might be thought to conceal treasures. The search, 
so insanely attempted, had no other result than to spoil the 
beauty of the ruins; nothing whatever -was found. On the 
Monday foIlo-wing, however, the Greek masons who had assisted 
Mr. Clarke, in looking over the rubbish near the pedestal, found 
a further fragment of a gold chaplet, and two more coins like 
the others, making five in all. A sixth was subsequently 
purchased by Mr. Newton at Prien4, but was unfortunately 
lost 

One of these coins, which wei'e in excellent preservation, is 
now in the British Museum, and is photographed in Mr. Head’s 
Coins of ihs Ancients, Plate 61, No. 2.‘1. It is a silver tetra- 
(Irachm (the equivalent of a four-franc piece), and is described 
in numismatic terms as follows:— 

Obverse .—Male head to right, beardless, and bound with 
a fillet. 

iZetwic.— BASIAEnZ opo4)EPlsloY NlKH(j)oPoY (King 
Orophemes the victorious). The legend surrounds a figure of 
Victory moving to left, and clad in a tunic that reaches her 
feet; she holds in her right hand a -wreath, in her loft a palm 
branch. In front of her is an owl standing on an altar, perhaps 
in allusion to the goddess Atheni. 

Who is this Orophemes ?• 

It is beyond question that the prince who struck these coins 
is Orophemes II., King of Cappadocia. He was brought into 
singular relations with the city of Prien^, and his adventui-es 
made a deep impre.9sion upon the political world of his day. 
The historian Polybius appears to have related them with much 
detail He was a contemporary of Orophemes, and was living 
at Rome when the disputes about the Cappadocian succession 
'were being discussed in the senate, and he was fully acquainted 
with the intrigues that were going on respecting it among the 
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lewling Roman politicians. Unhappily a great part of his 
naii-ative is extant only in extracts and fragments. But I think 
it evident that all the statements about Orophernes in Diodorus 
Siculus and others, came straight from Polybius, and may 
therefore be fully believed. 

We are told that Antiocliis, the wife of Ariorathes IV., King 
of Cappadocia, disappointed at having no heir, imposed upon 
her husband two pretended sons, of whom tliis Orophernes was 
one. Some years later, however, she gave birth to a legitimate 
heir, who afterwards succeeded his fatlier as Ariiirathoa V. 
Upon the birth of her cliild, AntiochLs confessed to her hu.sband 
tlie true facts of the case, and arranged to exclude the two 
other princes from the succession. One of them upon a con¬ 
venient pretext was despatched to Rome, and seems never to 
have been heai'd of afterwards. The other, Orophernes, was 
sent into Ionia, where he was brought up amid surroundings of 
ease and luxury, which seemed likely to stifle any aspirations 
to the Cappadocian throne.^ Ariarathes V. accordingly suc¬ 
ceeded his father B.C. 162. But at once Orophernes came forth 
from retirement as a pretender to the throne; his claim being 
supported by the Syrian monarch Demetrius Sotcr, who had 
a persona] grudge against Ariarathes for refusing his sister in 
marriage.* It is also said that Demetrius accepted large gifts 
and larger promises from his protigd. The result was that 
Ariarathes was driven from his kingdom, and Orophernes 
enthroned in his place, B.c. 158.* Ariarathes, who is described 
as an excellent and cultivated prince, hastened to Romo to lay 
his grievances before the senate; and he was followed thither 
by envoys ftom Demetrius Soter, and also from Orophernes. 
The latt» sent valuable presents to Rome, and endeavoured to 
secure interest in every possible way. Polybius was at Rome 
at the time, and the account he gives of these transactions is 
not creditable to Roman diplomacy.* The case of Ariarathes 
was a good one; but he stood alone, and perhaps had not, when 
coming to Rome, ‘put money in his purse.’ The envoys of 
Demetrius lied without scruple. Orophernes made interest by 
his gifts. The result was such as might be expected—an 

* Athen. x. 440, expro«*ly citing * Joalin, ixxv. 1; Appian, S’yr. 47. 

Polybius ss his snthority; Dio<l. Sic. * Diod. Sic. xxxL 43. 

xx]i 28. * Polyb. zzxiL 20. 
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unworkable compromise. Ariarathes was restored,^ but not 
to an undivided rule. Orophemes was to have a share in 
the kingdom, the territory of Cappadocia being perhaps divided 
between them.* This happened B.c. 157. The unnatural scheme 
did not last long. From the first there began to be disputes 
between the two kings, ending in the final expuMon of 
Orophemes amid the execration of his subjects, whom bo had 
alienated by avaricious extortion to gratify bis own indulgence, 
and to reward bis patrons.^ 

Certainly Polybius, who knew the facts, described the cha¬ 
racter of Orophemes in no pleasing terms. Brought up in 
Ionia, an exile and a pretendei’, he early developed the vices 
of an adventurer. In public life he was unscrupulous; as a 
ruler, selfish and extortionate; in private, a hard drinker. His 
portrait on the coins is finely modelled, and does not conflict 
with this view of his character. It is the porti'ait of a hand¬ 
some, clever, and capable man, young in years, but not in 
experience of the world. His chin is unbearded, but his 
forehead is lined with care. The fine profile bespeaks a 
resolute will and energetic purpose. The nostril is delicately 
moulded, and, like the mouth, suggests a nature sensitive to 
pleasure though refined in taste; but the lower lip has a sensual 
expression, and there is a certain restlessness and impatience 
marked upon the whole face, which suits well with his 
chequered career.* 

I reserve to the last the curious episode in the life of 
Orophemes, which connects him with Prien^ Upon gainiug 
the crown in 158 B.C., in the trae spirit of a pretender, he 
deposited 400 talents (about £100,000) with the Prienians, as 
something to fall back upon if fortune forsook him.* This sum 
they deposited doubtless in their temple of Atben^; for the 
temples of antiquity were often so employed, as the safest 
banks of deposit. His selection of Prien^ for this purpose 
may have had something to do with his Ionian experiences. 
Prien^ was quite a small and unimportant place; * but it had 


> Livy, lipU. il ; Polyb. iii. 5. 

* Appisn, Si/r. 47; Polyb. xxxiii. 

12 : rqt ipxv*- 

* Polyb. xxxiii. 12 a; Athen. x. 
410 i; Aolion, Par. Sul. iL 41; DioiL 
Sic. xxxi. 43. 


* Head, Cbini ^ Sneunit, plate 
51, fig. 28. 

* PolyK xxxiii. 12; Diod. Sic. 
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* Acachinca, Sc PttUa Leg. p. 3S0. 
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contrived to maintain a creditable position for independence 
among all tUo vicissitudes of these troubled times.' Perhaps 
it was considered at this period to be attached to the Syrian 
monarchy; possibly Orophemes had lived there in bis exile. 
At all events, by becoming guardians of this treasure, the 
Prienians drew upon themselves the attention of all Greece. 
For Ariarathes V. no sooner regained possession of his kingdom 
than be demanded the money for himself. Orupherues, he 
contended, liad placed it there in his capacity as king; and 
therefore the money should be restored to the myal exchequer. 
Tlie contemporary world arguctl the question pro and con, os 
a point of casuistry. The Prieniims declined to restore the 
deposit to any one, except to Orophernes, whilo ho lived. 
Polybius frankly says, they did quite right. Upon their refusal, 
Ariarathes invaded the Prioniau territory, with the assistance of 
the King of Pergamon, pillaging and slaying all they could find, 
up to the very walls of Prieni. Despairing of deliverance, 
yet firm in their rafusal, the Prienians appealed to Rhodes, and 
then to the Roman senate.' Of the subsequent details of the 
controversy we are not fully informed. We should know more, 
if an inscription now in the British Museum,’ which was 
engraved upon the walla of the Prienian temple, were still 
complete. In its fragmentary state wo can but decipher the 
names of * Orophernes,' ' King Attains and King Ariarathes; ’ 
we read of certain treasures deposited ‘ by Orophernes in the 
temple of Athenfe,’ of ‘ the siege of the city,’ ‘ the carrying off 
of cattle and slaves,’ and of an appeal to ‘ the senate.’ Polybius 
merely affirms that the Prienians held fast to their deposit, and 
finally surrendered it to Orophernes himself. 

We need not pursue further his adventures. We are told 
that when it suited him he afterwards joined in the coalition 
which crushed Demetrius, thus ‘ biting the hand that had fed 
him.’ His end is unrecorded. It is clear that the coins found 
by Mr. Clarke must have been struck by Orophernes when first 
he became King of Cappadocia, B.C. 158. It is observed that 

* It vrill appear as No. ccocxiiv. of 
the Grtek IruertpCiont in the Brilieh 
Mtaaun, of which Part 3 if now in the 
jireas. 


' Reference nut; be made to an article 
on this subject in the Jowmal Bel- 
Unie Studiet, ir. p. 237. 

• Polyb. xxxiii. 12; Died. Sic. xxxi. 
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they bear no resemblance to the other coinage of the Cappa¬ 
docian dynasty, but ooirespond to the style and the standard of 
the Ionian coinage of the period.^ It is suggested that, having 
been educated in Ionia, he preferreil the more refined style of 
Ionian art, and may have employed the mint of Prienft to strike 
these very coins: this would account for the owl on the 
reverse. The shoitness of his reign partly accounts for the 
circumstance that no other of his coins have ever yet been 
found. What few pieces ho did circulate, would of course be 
suppressed by Ariaratbes, upon his recovering the sole autho¬ 
rity. It is not necessary to suppose that the six coins dis¬ 
covered under the stoues of the pedestal, were part of the 
deposit of 400 talents. It is a far more probable conjecture 
that Orophemes, after receiving back his deposit, dedicated the 
pedestal and the statue upon it to Athen4 Polias, by way of 
recompense to the Prieniaus for the losses they had sustained 
in guarding the treasure. Accordingly, in erecting the pedestal, 
he had certain of his coins placed between the marble courses.* 

In editing the iuscriptious brought by Mr-. Pullan from 
Prien^, it fell to my task to study closely the history of 
Orophei'ncs; and it was impossible not to ask myself, ‘ Has 
this adventurous prince anything to do with the Holofcrnes 
of Judith ?' The closer I scanned the situation of contemporary 
politics, and realised the attitude of the Jews towards tho 
movements going on in Syria, the clearer it seemed that tho 
Cappadocian prince whom Demetrius Soter had made his tool, 
might easily have been known by name to the Jews as the 
friend of their great enemy; and the conviction thus became 
irresistible that the author of Judith could hardly have learned 
the alien name Holoferues through any other channel than 
this, and therefore that the date of the hook cannot he earlier, 
and is probably not much later, than B.c. 150. 

Thus we arrive at much the same rosult as Ewald, though by 
a very different patli. The latest results of Greek archaeology 
curiously illustrate, and so far confirm, the views of the great 
literary critic. There may he many who will bo glad to be 


> Seo the remarks of Mr. Nowtoa, ia 
the Memoir above cited. 

* Fragments of the eolotmal etatne 
lire unvr preserved in the Britiiih 


Museum; see Mr. Newton’s remarks 
in the ^Tumitmalie Chtvnicit just cited; 
also in Part iv. of jiiitiquUia ef Joiiia, 
p. 25. 
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introduced to the historical personality, and even to the actual 
features of the contempoi-ary prince, whose name and fame 


lent themselves to the sei^ice 
Judith.^ 

* The name is proper)/ Oroplieium 
{'Oft^iprnt), being so vrritton on tlie 
coins imd in tlio inscription from Ptieui, 
ns wall as in Pol/bius, Aolisn, and 
Athenoeas. Duxloms Siculos appears 
to fluctuate between 'Opo^dpynt Mid 


of the author of the book of 


*0Ae^f^i7)r. Probably the Aramaic 
originalcof Judith spelt tlio nsino with 
{ for r. The aspirate may bo rognnlwl 
as a mere corruption, arising l>om a 
rcnoUoctioD of compounds in iKe-. 
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SOME ARCHAIC GORGONS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

[Pls. lex. and D.] 

Amongst the numerous Goi-gon heads, dispersed through 
the different rooms of the British Museum, and unknown to 
me when I wrote my essay on the history of this type,^ there 
are several which deserve to he published and thus made 
known more generally to archaeologists than they could be by 
exhibition even in a Museum so justly celebrated and so well 
arranged. It is not the object, however, of this paper to give 
a supplement to the cumbrous catalogue I have published, as 
the interest in many an instance would be but small, and to 
most readers of this JourruU none whatever; but I will try to 
give so much of the results of my researches as may exhibit 
the value of those monuments to which I wish to draw attention 
as these in some cases fill up a gap, and in others raise points 
of interest and even sometimes seem to confirm some of my 
suggestions. 

Generally speaking the evidence drawn from the classic 
authors as to the types of Gorgon they were in the habit of 
seeing is confirmed by the monuments, but on the whole these 
are more fitted to explain the authors than the autlioie to 
explain them. For instance, the scheme of the Gorgon head 
on a small segis woven in the swaddling clothes of the infant 
Ion, as described by Euripides,* would hardly be as clear to us 

> J. Six, Specimen lilerarntm * An, v. 1421:— 

auffuraU de Oorgone. AmsMlodami, topy^y ftir ir pirDiriy iirplM wirKtty 
1885. V. 1423:— 

Kfypemiftrral r* S^ciy aigiSot rp^my. 
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as it is, bnt tliat we find the device coming into use about 
the same time on a small gold coin of Syracuse,' and perhaps 
on the shield of the Parthenos herself, where it seems to 
have taken in 309-8, B.c. the place of the golden gorgoneion 
stolen some years before.* 

Of coui-se we must be careful to explain Pindar and Aeschy¬ 
lus from the monuments which date from their age, and not, 
as Levezow, 6.g., in his otherwise valuable paper on this subject * 
has done, compare with a passage such as that of Pindar in the 
Xth Pythian ode, v. 16, a type which only arose at least a 
hundred years later. Nevertheless, we may sometimes gain 
valuable knowledge from a comparison between author and 
monuments. It has been sho\vn for instance by Prof. Loescheke 
that the pseudo-Hesiodic description of the shield of Heracles 
corresponds to the art of the end of the seventh century; and 
if in regard to the myth of Perseus and the Gorgon the cylir- 
published in this Journal* by Mr. Cecil Smith is in some 
respects the best illustration of the pseudo-Hesiodic text, though 
it can hardly be assigned to so early a date, this may he owing 
to our lack of material rather than to any other cause, as we 
have sufiScient points of comparison in other respects in a 
work of earlier date.* 

Bnt the most interesting statements fur the history of our 
subject may be derived from pseudo-Hesiod and Homer, who 
both seem to point to Cyprus os the place whence the Greeks 
learned the Gorgon. I cannot here repeat the argument at 
length, but it will perhaps suffice to observe that the fiist 
mention Homer makes of this monster is in describing the 
shield of Agamemnon,* evidently a piece of Cyprian w’ork- 
manship, and that in the lengthy description of the Sliiehl 
of Heracles,' as in later m 3 rthograpbies, the bag destined to 
hold the head of Mecltisa is called by a foreign word, cibisis, 
which, as Hesychius informs us, was Cyprian. Nor is this 
supposition in contradiction with Hesiod, whose genealogy points 
to the south of Asia Minor, and whose mention of the birth of 

' yum. Oknn, N.S, xiv. pi. iii. 10. ' A tkck-fignrcd Ubes In the Louvre. 

* De Ovrgouc, p. 62, Iv. 3 b. CaUilogue Cavipana, ii. 25 ; <U Gor 

’ Levezow, Uebn- dia EHiiciehUwig gont, ii. 1 c. 

<f<!» Oorgonen-Idenft. Ahhaxd. d. Her- * 11. jri. v. 36. 

Muer AtoA. 1832. ' v. 216—236. 

'• 1884, p). xllii. 
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Pegasus and Chrysaor^ finds its oldest illustration on a Cyprian 
sarcophagus.* 

The monuments at least do not gainsay these statements, as 
the earlier fictile works of Greece, the Myceniean pottery and 
the Dipylon vases, and even the geometrical vases bear no 
Gorgon, and the oldest representations which have come to 
my knowledge, though not found in Cyprus—whence I know 
none older than the middle of the sixth century—came from 
the islands on the way from Cyprus to the Peloponnesus and 
from the Peloponnesus itself, from Ehodes (?),* Melos* and 
Sparta.* 

And this might have been expected, since the Cyprians, being, 
as we know from their dialect, Arcadians, the intercourse with 
the Peloponnesus must have been in early times more frequent 
than with other regions; nor can we wonder at finding that 
among Greek towns an Arcadian town alone, Tegea, preserved 
a myth connected with the story of Perseus and Medusa, though 
independent of the regular and rather sober mytli. 

That in Cyprus also a version differing from the received 
one was known is shown by the sarcophagus already mentioned 
—though we cannot ascertain its details. We may safely assume 
that wherever the flood of material is most copious we are 
nearest to the source, and it is for this reason that I am happy 
to introduce to archaeologists, in plate LIX. another specimen of 
high antiquity found in Rhodes which presents an entirely new 
form of the myth, though the head of the Gorgon does not 
differ widely from known types. My attention was kindly 
directed to it by Prof. Loescheke. As the present paper owes 
its origin to the wish of having this interesting type published, 
we shall have to consider it somewhat more closely than others, 
and if we do not, as I fear, succeed entirely in explaining its 
meaning, we can at least ascertain its place in the series of 
earliest types. 

We will not therefore treat of the Melian and Spartan 
Gorgons already mentioned as they both represent, as a glance 
at engravings of them will show better than words, different 

> Theog. V. 281. * Conze, ifelisehe Thongtf&ats pi. iii. 

* Bevue ArdUolojfique, 1875, pi. ii. * Alilclihoefer, Art}i.ZeUung, 1881, 

CMDola-Stem, Oypem, pL xviii pi. xvii. 1. 

* J>e Oorgont, UL 1 n, p. 8. 
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tj'pes which tliough very iateresting in themselves, are not su 
mdely spread as the one we have to deal with. The standard 
example of this doss is a large bronze, which I saw two years 
ago in the store-house of the Louvre. It is the foot, it appears, 
of a tripod in the shape of a Gorgon kneeling on both knees 
and supporting on the crown which decks her head a lion’s 
paw. She wears a long and close-fitting garment which helps 
not a little to impart an air of high antiquity to the figure. 
She has no wings. The head is os hroad as it is high owing 
to the largo jaws which inclose the widely opened mouth, 
armed with many teeth, which do not however as yet protrude. 
The tongue, which is hardly ever wanting, seems to be worn 
away. The nose is short and the top divided in three nearly 
equal circular' parts. The large and widely opened eyes were 
set with precious stones or filled with paint. The forehead is 
surrounded by short curls, but the rest of the hair falls do\vn 
in long tresses. On those curls rests the crown. This large 
bronze was found in the Archipelago, or perhaps in Bhodes. 

On our plate we find most in accordance with this description 
the shape of the head, the inorganic ornamental shape of the 
nose and the crown which decks the head, here however under¬ 
neath the hair, which does not fall down in tresses but in loose 
locks, as on the coins of Fopulonia, and already surrounds the 
head os a sort of beard or mane. The tongue is thrust out but 
small To a row of small teeth are added at each side a single 
boar’s tusk. The chin is ornamented in the same way as the 
nose. The eara are very large. This Gorgon belongs to the 
small class which wear a long chiton, and moreover has four 
curved wings, a combination somewhat better known to later 
times but always rare. Her garment, open at the left side, 
leaves bare the left leg, which, by the by, has a right foot, and 
falling down in front over a broad girdle, seems to be nothing 
else but a Doric chiton. The Gorgon holds with each hand by 
the neck a swan, the feet of which rest on her leg or dress. 
This scheme fills up the whole of the plate, leaving only here 
and there I'oom for small ornaments which even cover the bare 
arms and leg of the Gorgon and the wings of the swans. These, 
and still more the design of the border, ai-e the last remnants 
of the wickerwork patterns which had so large a share in the 
ornamentation of the older Rhodian plates and dishes, and 
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suggested those rays issuing from the centre and filling up half 
the circular field, which give so peculiar a character to Rhodian 
ware. There is another indication, as Mr. Cecil Smith observed 
to me, confirming the view that this plate is one of the latest 
of its type, namely, the use of engraved lines and outlines in 
the figures of the swans and in the folds of the chiton and the 
ornaments of the girdle, which though very rude seem to be 
the first attempts towards those beautiful engravings which we 
admire in the black figured vases of the best Attic style. The 
painting is of a bright reddish colour and the material the usual 
yellow earthenware formed by the potter’s wheel, as may be 
detected on examining the plate. In the ridge running around 
the bottom of the plate are, as usual, two holes which appear 
to have been made before baking. I should not however like 
to conclude thence that these plates were made solely to adorn 
a tomb, os the ancient Rhodians may as well have used their 
plates and dishes for the adornment of their abodes as other 
peoples in more recent times, and as we know the Greeks to 
have done with their drinking cups. 

But coming back to our theme we still have to find out the 
meaning of this Qorgonic figure holding in each hand a swan, 
and as there is no myth of the Gorgon which mentions anything 
of the kind, we have either to seek another name for this 
goddess, or to accept a not altogether impossible interpretation. 
I have in a similar case, the Ooi^onic figure holding two lions 
by the throat on a fragment of a bronze chariot found at 
Perugia, tried the first method, venturing, not however without 
many doubts, to explain it as K‘^p,^ but though I still hold that 
other daemons besides the Gorgon must have had the same 
aspect, and that some barbaric peoples may have venerated more 
deities of the kind than the Greeks adopted from them, I 
do not see that this could help us much in explaining the 
present tjpe. 

On the contrary all the ancient poets and mythographers 
tell us that the Gorgous dwelt near the ocean, whether on a 
mythical island or on the shore, either on this side, or across in 
the land of utter darkness. And just as I think it is now 
generally assumed that the deer and the beasts of prey in the 
hands of the so-called Persian Artemis have hardly any other 
.* Dt Gorgonc, p. 82. 
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meaning save to symbolize her dwelling in the mountains, so it 
seems this Goi^on is localised by the swans as living on the 
banks of the ocean. It would hardly be worth while to cite 
any authority for so weU-known a fact, as that these banks were 
thought of as frequented by swans, were it not that the following 
lines from the Shield of Seradcs (y. 31-1') 

afi^X S' trw ’iljceavof TrX'^ffojrri ioiKOH • 
irav Si <rwel)^e ffOKO^s iroXvSaiSaXov • oi Kar avrov 
KVKVot depffivoTat /leydX’ I^ttvov, cX pd re voXXol 
vrj^ov irr’ dxpov vSeap, Trip S’ l^dve<{ iKXoveovro. 

explained at the same time os emblematic of the ocean those 
long rows of swans or other iiquatic birds on many ancient vases 
and thus taught us how this combination of ideas might be 
familiar to the artist’s mind. 

It is curious that this Gorgon in so uncommon a scheme 
finds its nearest analogy as to her type of head in the not less 
rare male Qorgonic figure found at Orvieto,* which still remains 
unexplained, but has a pronounced Asiatic character. 

Another example of this same typo of head is presented by 
a small aryballos in the first vase-room (case 58) of the British 
Museum, made in the slmpe of a Gorgon’s head and neck: 
this type, though not of so great antiquity as I hod supposed 
before seeing it, is nevertheless interesting from its close 
similarity to another example now at Vienna.* The Viennese 
specimen was found at Kolo near Budrun, that of the British 
Museum at Vulci in Italy; facts worthy of note considering the 
rarity and early date of these vases. 

On the whole this type of Gorgon has been most widely 
spread on archaic vases, Corinthian, Cyrenaic (?) and Attic, with 
black figures, which as a rule present the same type with slight 
variation, which gradually deteriorates till it hardly bears any 
resemblance whatever to a human head. 

I will not repeat here the history of this whole class, but I 
must point out a few Corinthian specimens new to me. In my 
previous work when pointing out the foreign origin of the 
Gorgon and its absence fmm earlier Greek art, I mldcd to the 

* ArchSologucke Z^img, 1877, tftf. ’ £k Oorgow, t i. iii, 1 b. 
ix. I. 
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above-mentioned vases the Corinthian potteiy of so-called 
Asiatic type. Now, however, the British Museum yields some 
interesting examples of this class. The first vase-room 
(case B) contains two large dishes, Nos. 15 and 16, bearing in 
the middle a lai^e Gorgoneion of the nsxial Corinthian tyi)e^ 
surrounded by wild beasts and sphinxes, or sirens, intermixed 
with flowers. The ornamentation of the outside is tlie sjune 
in both, but in No. 1C ah-cady mixed up with human figures?. 
The scune room has in case 57 an sUahsistos found at Camiros 
of the same stylo, decorated on a field of flower's with a 
swan and in fi-out of it a flying Gorgon, who, though the 
peculiar shape of her head may be due to the shape of the vase, 
and all attempts to bring it to a certain clsxss may therefore be 
useless, still remains of real interest owing to its look of high 
antiquity resulting from the very antique mode of painting 
and decorating. It is figured on the preceding page. 

It is not perlmps unnecessary to be very cautious in our 
judgments, as we may see from another example. A small 
vase in the shape of a foot (second vase-room, case 2), has on a 
square handle a Gorgon head nearly identical with that of a largo 
erattr^ in the Louvre which looks ancient enough. Yet this 
foot, though I cannot fix exactly its date, is of too good work¬ 
manship and finish to be os early as the Connthian vases ore 
generally thought to be. But might not some Corinthian vases 
of careless workmanship, just as the last Attic vases with block 
figures,’ come do\vn a long way into the fifth century ? There 
really seems to be some ground for supposing that the progress 
in art of the workmen in other regions of Greece did not move 
abreast with that at Athens. 

Before dismissing the vases we ought to mention the 
Oenodwe of Amasis,^ in the second vase-room, case 22, with 
representation of the death of Medusa. As Prof. Loescheke ^ 
has assigned it its place in the history of Perseus-types, we have 
here only to treat of the Gorgon, who constitutes a link between 
the older type with a short chiton only, in its latest example 
girded by two large snakes, and the subsequent type clothed 

’ De Qorgonc, iii. 8 b. . * 1 am net speakmg now of the 

’ De Oorgone, p. 9, t. i. iii. 2 li; Cat. Panathenoic Amphorae. 

Camjxuia, ir. 64. * Klein, XfeitUnigitaiuren, 4. 

‘ ArchSiAogitAe Zeitxing, 1881, p. 31. 
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with an animal’s hide, and whose type of head is midway 
between that usual on tlie vases and that other type not less 
widely spread on Asiatic and Cyprian coins and Sicilian terra¬ 
cottas, which is best represented by the Medusa of the Selinus 
metope. That we should find just here a closer resemblance 
to that most widely spread family in a representation of the 
same subject, Perseus killing Medusa, might be fortuitous, os 
another Qorgoneion from the hand of Amasis, lately pub¬ 
lished,^ shows exactly the same type, and at least one of those 
we have from Exekias * seems to be very like, but it remains 
nevertheless curious that, as Prof. Loescheke has observed, both 
monuments seem to point to a common origin of their subject 
by the beardlessness of Perseus, by no means common in those 
early times. Amasis has adorned both Gorgon heads with large 
snakes, knowm already from a large /ctes® with black figures in 
the Louvre, the Fi'anQois vase* and others, and which from very 
eai-ly times, though never exclusively, surround this head in the 
ai-t of Greece proper and the Asiatic colonies, but are nearly 
unknown iu Sicily. It is difficult to settle this point in re¬ 
spect to the Etiniscau Gorgon os long as the Greek or Italian 
origin remains doubtful iu the case of so many objects found iu 
Italy. 

It is this same consideration which induces me to linger for 
a few moments over a pair of bronze greaves found at Buvo, 
bequeathed together with a cuirass and triple-crested helmet 
to the British Museum by Sir William Temple (second bronze- 
room, case 2). These greaves are decorated at the knee with an 
embossed running Goigon, holding with both hands a snake, 
clad in a short chiton and winged shoes indicated by engraved 
lines. The head and hair, excepting the crown, and the beard 
are of the same type os those on a piece of bronze horse 
armour® and a jiair of greaves® brought also from Southern 
Italy by Maler, and with his collection acquired by the Carlsruhe 
Museum. The likeness is enhanced by the use of ivory for the 
tongue and teeth, the fact that in both the eyes were originally 

’ Arch&ologitehe ZciUfNg, 1884, taf. * i/on. ddt ItuL iv. t- 54—58. 
li. B. • DUGrostha^SaditcheAlterthHuier 

* Mon. deW Jntl. il 1853, t xzil tM Karltrufu, iu. taf. 18; 

* De Gorgone, p. 8, t L iu. 1 c; de OorjoM, p. 21, t. ii iii. 6 d. 

Cat. C'lonpono, ii 25. "Do Oorgoiu, p. 21, t. iL iii. 6 e. 
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set with gems or tilled in with paint, by the same combination 
of embossed work with engraved lines, and the erect entwined 
snakes along the sides of the graaves. As many of these pecu¬ 
liarities together with a general likeness are found also on some 
armour from the Crimea,^ with a Qorgoneion at the elbow, no 
doubt remains but that the source whence these arms originate 
was situated somewhere in Greece proper; and os the Qoi'goneia, 
specially the loi'gcr ones, show a great likeness to the coins of 
the latter half of the sixth century attributed either to Athens 
or to Eretria, it seems probable that this armour dates from the 
same time and the same region, wliero if we seek for a renowned 
factory of aiinour we shall find Chalcis in the highest repute, 
and Euboea in the most favourable condition to spread its 
wares to cast and west. Whether the greave copied by Weiss* 
from Bochstuhl, Music de rares et anciennes armes, is of the same 
fabric I am not able to decide. It looks somewhat later. The 
greaves worn by Menelaus on a vase of Hieron, painted by 
Macron,* seem to be of the same type though later. 

It would be hardly less interesting to know whence comes 
the handle of a large flat and circular or oval object from the 
Fayne-Knight collection. (FL D.) If it is, as I suppose, Etruscan, 
we must of course despair of explaining its meaning. Yetitseems 
worth describing. The real handle, on each side of which is a 
Triton, bears in relief two Qorgons bending forward in conse¬ 
quence of the shape of the handle, aud sustaining each other 
by the elbow with outstretched hand. The knees are slightly 
bentt and the wings folded, which gives a very peculiar look to 
this strange composition. The heads arc, of course, seen dc face, 
but not upright. They belong to the same type as those already 
mentioned, but are much later. The figures are clad in a short 
folded garment, and wear shoes with large wings. The space 
between the heads is decorated by a rosette. I dare not even 
guess what the meaning of all this may be, and should not 
like to follow those who find a family connection between Iris 
and Medusa, and might perhaps explain this os a symbolic 
picture of the rainbow resting on the waters. It will be best 
to accept it for the moment as merely decorative. 

Etruria, I suppose, afforded another curious object, a carne- 

‘ AniiquiUi da Jiosport Cimi/ieriea, ° A'adBuituade, ii. fig. 280. 

1(1. xxriii. 7. • (/auUe Jrchiologiquc, 1880, t. 7, 8. 
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lian, cut more oi' less in the shape of a scarab, completely 
covered by four outstretched wings, on which is a Gorgon head 
and neck of good work (No. 1),’ which finds its nearest analogues 
in real Etruscan examples, and may be best dated by comparison 
of a terra-cotta acroterion from Mont’ Alcino, now at Leyden,* 
which is evidently older, and a golden fragment of a four-winged 
head,* or an engraving on a mirror * both of later Etruscan art. 
But the shape of the mouth comes nearest to that on a small 
silver coin from Asia Minor, which on one side has a Gorgon 
head surrounded by four wings also, though not disposed in 
the same way, and on the reverse a four-winged Harpy to right 
in an incuse square,* which coin may, I think, be attributed to 
Cilicia, perhaps to Mallus.* 



1 . 2 . 
£Tnut>c4!( iiMia is thb Bbitisu Ul'seuu. 


The stone therefore would seem to point to a closer 
connection than I dared accept before, between the four¬ 
winged Asiatic Gorgon and the later Etruscan head with 
beautiful features;* on it the wings are disposed much in 
the same way as those of the Seraphim of Christian art. The 
second gem engraved, also from the British Museum, occupies a 
place in the same line of descent. 

It is a real pity that we know no older representations of 
the Seraph than those of Christian times, as there would be 
many points of comparison between Gorgon and Seraph in 


* Tlie woodcut u not altogether 
aucceagfol, and reprewnta tlie general 
fschemo of the gem bettor than detaile, 
8uch 08 chin and mouth. 

> Janssen, TtmuoUen te ZeivUn, ii. 
7 ! da Gorgone, tab. ii iii 8 a. 

* Micali, £(orux d. ant. Pop. tav. 


IL 5. 

4 Uerhard, StnukUehe Spiegtl, exxi 

* Von ProkeKh-Oatenj/nedita, 1854, 
t. iv. 7. 

* Ve Oorgonc, p. 81, adn. 1. 

’ Gerhard, Eiruakiteht Spitgcl, 
ccucxzrii. 
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name, in symbols and in apotropaic use, even perhaps in origin ; 
but however interesting this question might be, the time seems 
not yet come to treat it with competence and with sufScient 
detail 

I need hardly repeat that I do not pretend to exhaust here 
the material supplied by the British Museum, but I must 
remind the reader that, as the title of this paper shows, I 
abstain purposely from mentioning any of the later Qorgoneia 
on teri-a'cotta, vases, or gems, in which dosses of remains the 
Museum has still many an object well worthy of being 
published. 

J. Six. 

SryUmler, 18SS. 
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SARAPIS STANDING 

ON A XANTHIAN MARBLE in the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
[Pls. LVIII. and E.] 

Among the Xantbian monuments brought over from Lycia 
under the direction of Sir Charles Fellows, in 1844, there is a 
square block of white marble, the only printed notice of which 
to my knowledge is to be found in the old * Synopsis of tho 
contents of the Biitish Museum,' Lycian Saloon, no. 173: 

' Monument found in a Roman bath; on one side are Plutus 
and Tyche standing, full face; on the other is a Persian shooting 
aiTOWS in a cave, in which are an ox, a stork, a dog, a boar, a 
lizard, grasshopper, and fox.’ (Comp. Vaux, Handbook, p. 1C2.) 
As to the locality, my friend George Scharf, Fellows’ companion 
in that journey, informs me from his diary that the monument 
was disinterred on the Roman acropolis, in January 1844. The 
building, situated at the foot of a polygonal wall, the chief 
ornament of which was a mosaic pavement including a standing 
figure of Leda with the swan beside her, was ‘ a house, palace, 
or bath.’ I am of opinion that the contents of the reliefs are 
not particularly favourable to the supposition of a bath. 

The marble which is now placed in the new Lycian Boom, 
no. 103, merits a greater interest than it seems to have met 
with hitherto. Plato LVIII. shows the two faces; the back 
view is on a slightly smaller scale than the front. Broken at 
the foot, the remainder has a height of 0'74 m. at the front, and 
of 0'81 at the back; width of each face 0’70. The sides as well 
as the top being but roughly cut, it is evident that the block 
was originally let iuto a wall or some other architectural con¬ 
struction. The style of tho relief on the front has some similarity 

11..S.—VOf.. VI. U • 
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with that of nuineix)ua sepulchral monuments originating from 
tho islands of tlie Archipelago and the neighbouring shores of 
Asia Minor. Notwithstanding the very flat pediment, the 
monument is scarcely anterior to tho Roman epoch. No 
remains arc left of that peculiar Lyciau stylo which we know 
from tho reliefs of Oiiilbaschi, the Noreid monument, tho tombs 
of Mcrehi and Paiava, &c. As in the Greek language tho 
dialects gradually had given way to the /cow;, thus also in 
sculpture at the beginning of tho Roman epoch a kind of Acotj/i; 
was establishetl, and the former dillerences between the province's 
«»f tho Ilcllenizcd world abolished. 

FliO.NT Of THK M.VUIJI.K. 

The front exhibits two divinities, full face, enshrined. The 
low bases on which tho figures rest (of the base of the male 
figure only a small part near the loft foot is preserved) irrove 
that they ore copies of statues; in the female figure are even 
retained the clumsy marblo supports which, in the original 
statue, joined both hands with the body. Hence we may infer 
that the artist intended to render exactly his originals. Tlic.so 
must have been some statues which enjoyed ]x:culiar venera¬ 
tion; probably tliey stood in Xaiithus or somewhere in tho 
vicinity. 

The explanation of tho mole figure as Plutos cannot he right. 
The god of wealth is represented by Greek art cither as a child, 
mostly on the arm of a nurec (Kireuo by Kophisodotos, Tycho 
by Xenophon), or as a youtli \ always chai'acterized by the cor- 
nucopiae; liis appearance as a bearded man in full drapery, 
wiUi a modius on the head, would be completely uuheaixl of. 
There can be little doubt as to Sarapis being meant, although 
there is but little evidence of the worsliip of tho Egyptian 
divinities in Lycia*; a similar incongruity however between 
artistic and written evidence is not rai'e. Besides, we are more 
accustomed to statues of Sarapis enthroned, though representa¬ 
tions of Uic god standing ore not infrequent, particularly on 

* 8«e Gei'bard, akndem. Jifirtndl. iL named laidonw oocurg in on inscription, 

p. 2'24. Stmbe, Studien Sher den also from Sidyma, in Bunudorf, Seiten 
HiJilorkrtit ton EUnuiM, p. 68. fn Lykieti un4 Karieti, p. 73, no. 61, 

* C, I. Or, 4262 (Sidyma). A man 32. 
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coins. It will be worth while to examine more closely these 
representations, after having cast a glance on the images of 
Sarapis in general 

Original staiue of the dcus Alexandrinus .—It is beyond my 
competence to decide the old controversy, whether Sarapis was 
worshipped in Egypt as early as in pie-Ptolemoic times, or 
whether he was introduced from abroad, })erha])s from Babylon *, 
under the dominion of the first Logiduc. According to the 
epicritical disquisition of Lumbroso Sarapis seems only to bo 
the Greek name which come into use in eoi-ly Ptolemaic times 
of the old Egyptian god Apis, the repi-esentative of infernal 
Osiris, whose identification with the Hades or Pluto of the 
Greeks * was to bring into harmony, according to the political 
tendencies of the Ptolemies, the religious beliefs of the ancient 
and the new inhabitants of Egypt It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the extent to which this Egyptian-Hellonic dexts 
Alcxandrinxu, united instead of Osiris with Isis, conquered nearly 
the whole Greek world, and afterwai'ds a lairgc part of the Roman 
empire. The only question we have to deal with, is the artistic 
representation of Sarapis as identified with Pluto. On this 
point there seem to exist two accounts totally different The 
Stoic Athenodoros from Torsos, one of the teachers of Octavi- 
nnus ^ traced back the image of Sarapis to Sesostris, or Rhamses 
the Great, who had it made by an artist named Bryaxis out of 
a sevenfold mixture of various metals and of precious stones; 
the whole was painted over with dark colour. Xroker ® appears 
to me to be right in observing that these details refer to a statue 

^ Comp. Overbcck, gritch. A'utut- fiwl with him hy rtolenueus, wu 
mifUtologie, ii. p. 305. Lafayt, hUt. worshippod in Ikbylon. 
du eulte de» diviniUs d'jilexantlrie hon ’ Lieeniu (litttaMlniie, in the 
dc V&jvptc, p. 16 ; 218 ; 205.—I U>g to ManorU ddln It. Mead, di Torino^ 
express my gmtitndo for eevcrel hints 2. 8>’r., vol. xxviL i>. 180. 

Mid commuuicatious, larticulorly on ^ llio oldest witness fur this idcutili* 
nuniismntic points, to my frieuiU, cation is llenkluides I’outikas (Pin- 
Pi'ofeSHor Gardner luid Dr. Iuihaof> torch, de It. et (Mr. 27), o coutem- 
Blnmor of Winterthur. To rmf. jiorary of Alexander Uic Gnat ond 
Gardner I am partieularly iaduUed for Fioleinaeus Sotcr. 
tlie composition of pL E. * Clemens Alexandr. pntr. 1, 48 

* Zoe^ nwHmi degyplii, p. 898. p. 43 ed. Potter. Coiup. the passage 
Plow, dc Sarapide, Kocnigsberg, 1868. in Ruliuus, hist. ecel. IL 23, relotivo to 
llio testimony of Ptolemacns Soter the some statue, 
himself in Arrian, vii 28, 2, proves • Grieehitehe gleidiitauti'je Kuruticr, 
only tliat Sarapis, or a divinity ideuli- lA'iji*. 1883, p. 20. 

U 2 • 
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not of Greek but of Egyptian art; and indeed the story main¬ 
tains that Sesostris meant to have bis forefather Osiris repre¬ 
sented. I am therefore inclined to believe that the assertion 
of Athenodoros, far from deserving to be rejectetl as absolutely 
fabulous, deals -with the old Egyptian statue of Osiris as lord 
of the infernal region, which had its proper place in the ancient 
sanctuary of Apis in the Rhokotis. Only the name of the 
artist, Bryaxis, betrays Greek authorship; Athenodoros, however, 
was prudent enough to point out expressly that this Brya.xis 
was not the Athenian artist but a mere name-sake of him 
(pix 0 ’Aff'fjvaiot, aWo? 6fi<ovvfw<: ixelvto ry BpodftSt). 

Completely diffcieut is another report which concerns the 
origin of the Greek image of Sampis in the Rhokotis. This 
was said by neoi'ly unanimous tmdition to have come from 
Sinope *, the difference of opinion referring only to two details. 
Some authors claim the honour of having introduced the foreign 
statuefor Ptolemseus Soter* others for his successor Philadclphos*. 
Of greater importance is the difference that Plutarch and 
Clemens regard the statue as representing originally Pluto, 
whereas Tacitus assigns to it even in its former home at Sinope 
the name and character of Sarapis*. Certainly the former 
opinion is more trustworthy. The whole account of the bring¬ 
ing over of the statue from Sinope labours, to be sure, under 
certain diOicultics; especially the dearth said to have happened 
at Sinope is rather remarkable in a chief city of the Pohtos so 
fertile in grain *. Hence Lumbroso’s opinion that the Sinope of 
the tradition is nothing but a Greek misinterpretation, either 
intentional or by mistake, of aen^hapi ‘ seat of Apis ’ ®, is very 
alluring; the argument loses however much of its force when 
we consider that the question is not os to the origin of the god 
himself and his worship, but only about that of his Greek image. 

^ The expteesjon SirMringt Z4it in laid streas upon by Lnmbroeo. 

Dionys. perieg. 25S, ia due to the later » Comp. Eiokcr, 1.1. 

identificatioD of Sarapii with Zens. * Bmgech, ffeojfrapft, J/ueAr. i. p. 240, 

* Pint de /». 28. Tacitue, hitt. iv. has interpreted in this uwy the Xirurioy 

63; 64. ip«t near Memphis mentioned by 

* Clem. Alex, yrofr. p. 42. Accord- Eustathioe, ad Dionyt. 255. Plcw 

ing to Isidoroe the statue came from seems to be hypercritical in taking 
Seleukeia, apparently in the reign of (p. 20) that name to be a mere fiction 
Ptolemaeus 111. Euergetes, ace Clemens of Eustathios, intended to connect 
and Tacitus, !.{. the Sinopian tradition with that of 

* This discrepancy has been justly ifenipbis. 
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This may, of course, have been made in Alexandria by some 
Greek artist, but I see no decisive reason wliy it should not 
have been introduced irom abroad. Bat at any rate it appears 
to me inconsistent •with sound historical method to mix up 
the completely different traditions of Athenodoros with that 
relative to Sinope so as to attribute tlic Gioek statue to Bryaxis 
who is named only in the former tradition, and to identify this 
artist, notwithstanding the express warning of Athenoiloros, 
with the Athenian companion of SkopusL There is also another 
i-eason to doubt this supposition. The earliest certain repre¬ 
sentation of Sarapis is on coins of the times of Ptolemajus VI. 
Philometor, about B.C. 170 *; the next instances are on rude 
copper coins of Sicily belonging to the Roman epoch *; other¬ 
wise Sarapis scarcely occurs on coins anterior to the b^inning 
of the Cliristion tera On these coins the god bear's no modins, 
but at the top of his laurel wreath appears the small head- 
ornament of Osii-is; hair and beard are rich and curly; the fore¬ 
head projects strongly above tho eyes. The head has throughout 
the character of those heads of Zeus which nowadays generally 
are attributed to tho school or artistic influuuce of Lysippos. 
Now, the same chaiactcr strongly mai'ks the many hea<l3 
of Sarapis to be met on statues, busts, coins, engraved stones. 
Wo may therefore conjecture with probability that this head 
goes back to a famous image in the main place of the worship 
of Sarapis, and that this was precisely the great statue brought 
according to the legend to Alexandria by Ptolemy. If this 
conclusion be right, the artistic character of the image would 
not well suit the companion of Skopas, but point to a some¬ 
what later epoch. Por this rcafion I should not object to the 
view of those authorities who a^ign the introduction of the 


* nmnn, Oach. d. grifelt. KtnuUer, i. 
p. 3S4, followrctl by Oi'crbtck, Marray, 
Mnt. Mitclivll, Lafiiyc, tuul many 
othon, contradicted by Klein, nnhacol. • 
cpiar. iliUheil. oim Oaterreuh, 1881, 
])w 66, note SO, and Krokor, tl. p. 20. 

* Brit. ilv*. Catai., Ptolemies, p. 79, 
pL 18, 8. Fenardent, ColL Oiov. 
Bemetrio, Kum., Eg. nne. i. pL 6, 257. 
Zeit^hr. f. KMmixm. iu. pi. 9, 15. 
ImliooMiianicr, PorirdlkSp/e m/ ant. 
mnzoKlicUru. nikvr, pi. 8, IZ-Brit. 


ATms. Ord., .VcfcMcil Eitigs, p. 38, pi. 12, 
11. Fouardciit, pi. II, 271. 

’ Head, Coimujt of Synurm, p. 75, 
pL 14, 5. Brit. Eut. Cat., Sicily, p. 
227, 701, kc. Combo, ilw. Hvnter., 
pi. 16, 2; 3; 6. Comp. Brit, ifus., 
Sicily, p. 61, 59; 02; p. 54, 87-90 
(Catana) ; p. 98, 8 (llenaennm). For 
inoro iusIftDcea seo W'icwler, tier einige 
gcselai. Steins, ii. 1 (AM. dcr GtHtingcr 
Ua. vol. xsxi.), p. 27. 
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celebrated statue not to Ptolemaeus Soter but to one of his 
successors. 

AUrQnUes of Sarapis; Kerheroa .—Tacitus mentions but gene¬ 
rally the attributes (insiffnia) of the statue, from which one 
might infer the identity of Sarapis and Uie infernal king (Uis 
pater). Plutarch more especially names Kerberos and the ser¬ 
pent. A still more detailed account is given by Macrobius'; he 
speaks of the ccdaihits on the god’s hoa<l *, and distinguishes the 
three heads of Kerberos entwined by a serpent and sitting to 
the right of the go<l. The head in the middle was that of a 
great lion, that to the right was the head of a tame fawning 
dog, to the left that of a rapacious wolf. (The symbolical inter- 
2 )rctation referring them to present future and past may be set 
aside.) Wo are told nowhere distinctly whether the statue 
represented the god sitting or standing. However, even apart 
from a coin of Hadrian supposed by Zoega to represent the 
introduction on ship-board of the Sinopian statue *, there can be 
scarcely a doubt that the chief statue represented the god 
enthroned. On the numerous coins exhibiting Sarapis standing, 
Kerberos is rather rare *; on the contrary those with Sarapis 
enthroned exhibit Kerberos, if not without exception, still 
usually associated with the god, and moreover the many marble 
statues still extant of Sarapis sitting as a mlc place the infernal 
dog at his right. 

We may even go farther. Notwithstanding the contrary 
assertion of Overbeck®, the difference of the three heads as 
related by Macrobius is still traceable as a peculiarity of the 
figure of Kerberos. The Rev. S. S. Lewis in Cambridge possesses 
a statuette of Sarapis, of white marble, formerly in the Demetrio 

* i 20,13; 14. * iVurawi Aeg. p. 133, no. 309, 

* Wa shonld not be jiutifiad if from note. 

the vant of title attrihuto in tho *• Sanpis, holding in 1. otaff, extend* 
above-named coin* we inferred that it r. over Cerberus: Zoega, p. 106, 63 ; 
had no place alao in the Alexandrian 146, 360 ; 881. FI. 8, 6 (Hadrian); 
statue. The Ptolemies had suiSclcnt similarly p. 269, 51 (Several Alex.), 
reaaone to adorn on thoir ooins the Similar tj'pe, except tliat Sarapis hold* 
head of the auccrator of OsirU with the in r. a imtero: Bril, Uu*. Cat., 
well-hnown attribute of tliat national Thrace, p. 46, 84 (Nicojwlu, Conicalla); 
god, inetcad of enveriug it with the Uionnet, Snfpl. iv. p. 237,86 (Pheneoe, 
foreign-looking head oniniiient of his Plantilla). Comp, the gems in Berlin, 
Greek aabstitulc. Tulken, Verxiehnia, no. 69 ; 70. 

* Kiinthni/tho/itijir, it p. 306. 
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collection, the description of which hy the owner himself I have 
the greater pleasure in here communicating ns I had omitted 
the monument in my Ancient ifarlUs in Oreat Britain. ‘At 
the right band of the god, Cerberus, wolf, lion, and dog; the wolf- 
head looks sorrowfully downwards, the lion-hend looks straight 
fonvaixl under the control of the master’s baud, pressing his 
head; the dog-head at his knee looks up lovingly for onlers.’ 
It is worth mentioning that this shituctto comos from Alex¬ 
andria. But generally in statues and statuettes tho inidtlle 
head is of a broader, not seldom of a lion-like tyi)c—csjKicially 



so in the statuo at Castle Howard —whereas the two othur 
heads are almost always more pointed, more like a greyhound’s 
head. Besides, the head nearest to the god is usually uplifted, 
or at least directed towards the master*; much rarer is the 
direction downwards of the outmost head*. A similar difference 
of direction is visible on coins of Ale.vandria ^ on terra-cotta 
lamps*, in some small bronze statuettes of Kci'bcros which, 
although separated from the god, still by themselves give sufti- 
cient proof that they belong to the sjunc tyi)e®. In one of them 


* MicluslU, Amc. Uiirbics Qt. Bt, 
p. 827, no, 12. Joum. T/elL Stnd, 
1885, p. 35. Also in the Lansdowno 
statne (Ave. if. p. 470, no. 97. Ckroc, 
iv. 758, 1861 A) tho middle head, tho 
mont of which is moderu, is much 
brooder. 

* S<>u tho instances given in Clarac, 
iv. pi. 757. Cavolicri AnL dal. 1. HI. 


ct /K pi. 28 (iM acilibiu yiillaricin). 

» Lo^lovmc IIoiuic, no. 97. Clamc, 
iv. 758, 1851 A.—Brit. Museum, (7r.- 
flout. Sculpt, no. 127. Ane. UarOlct, 
X. 43, 2. CInrac, ill. 306 D, 669 A. 

Zooga, pi. 8, 6; 7. 10, 9. 

* S. ISortoli (Begcr), tuUic/te laccfuc, 
ii. pi. 0; 8. 

* I owe to Dr. I’uchslciii of Berlin 
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(a) the lion’s head looking forward stretches out its tongue ; the 
dog’s head projecting from the right shoulder is looking down, 
the ears erected; the wolfs head, distinguishetl by a row of 
villous hair beneath the neck, with ears laid back, looks up. A 
second specimen (&), very similar, wreathed with snakes in com¬ 
plete harmony with Macrobius, is figured in the text in its actual 
size. Two other copies (e d) sliow tho right heatl looking out- 
waixls horizontally (dog’s head, ears erected), the left one looking 
up a little (wolf-hke, ears reclining). 

Notwithstanding tltesc varieties of detail, it is clear that the 
original of all these statnettes exhibited differences in the tliree 
heads similar to those described by Macrobius, and that it is duo 
only to the carelessness with which most of the marble statuettes 
of Sarnpis are executed, that in these the said differences have 
been either totally or partially lost. Tliis is the more probable 
as in the very rare statue of Hades in the Borghesc Villa \ the 
middle head is lion-like, and the outer head which is alone 
visible (the head to the left being hidden in tho drapery) is 
that of a greyhound looking up with ears laid bock. Tliis statue, 
the only laige one of Hades we possess, is of high importance 
on account of the relation indicated in the literary tradition of 
the type of Hades or Pluto with tlint of Sarapis enthroned. The 
general composition is identical, only tlie heads are different, 
that of Hailes showing moroso features and a realistic conception 
similar to that of the Chiaramonti bust of Poseidon® and charac¬ 
teristic of the Hellenistic epoch, whereas the head of Sarapis, 
in occoixlanco with the high position of tho god in the belief of 
later generations, bears rather the character of a gloomy Zeus, 
a character however sometimes found in Hades himself in his 
more ideal representations. 


and Prot Gardner detailed notivea iw 
to the following oxamplee :— 

(a) Berlin, Anttqnaiiam. H. 0.042 m. 
Friedoriehe, Jitrl. atU. BUdw. ii. no. 
2304. S. Bortoli, ant. luc. ii. pi. 7 
(roToiBod and too distinct in tlie forms). 
Bubbed. 

(i) British hloseuni. Bronze Room. 
See woodcut, p. 293, original size. 

(e) Berlin, Antiiinarinm. H. 0.054 
m. Friederichs, ii. No. 2303. Of better 
work. 


(d) British hlasoum, Bronzo Room. 
I hare little doubt that similar figures 
exist in many cabinets. 

* Nibby, J/on. seelti di Villa Bonjh. 
pi. 39. Brann, Vortehule dtr Aaitjrf- 
MlfUuilttiiie, ])1. 22. Milllcr-Wiesclcr, 
DenkmUler, ii. 67, 853. 

* ilia. Chiaramonti, i pi. 21. Pi- 
stolesi, Vaticam, iv. pi. 57. Brann, 
Vortehule, pi. 16. Mlillcr-Wieaclor, ii. 
6 , 67. Orcrlierk, Alha zitr Kunst- 
miffh. pi. 11. II ; 12. 
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Sarapis standing, first type; se^tre and altar .—The represen¬ 
tation of Sarapis enthroned on Alexandrian coins first appears 
in the thirteenth year of Nero (a.d. 67-68)'; it is a question 
whether any of the extant sculptural copies, the fine bronze 
statuette from Faramythfa in the British Museum excepted be 
more ancient. Not much later occur the fiist typos of a standing 
Sarapis. I Lave no detailed knowlwlge of a coin of Vespasiau 
or Titus (AD. 76?)®, but its tjrpe seems similar to that which 
fiist arises under Domition, comes into vogue uudci* Trajan, and 
has not yet quite disappeared under Hadrian. Sarapis stands 
in a temple, extending his right hand over an altar, and holding 
a long staff or sceptre in the left (PI. E. 1) *. The temple or 
(cdteula seems to indicate a certain statue copied on the coin 
It is but a slight variation if, instead of the altar, the infeniol 
dog has his place under the hand of his master (PI. E. 2) ® ; on 
the other hand, it is a development of the general idea if the 
god in bis extended right holds a patera'. This last representa¬ 
tion is not limited to Alexandria, but returns a little later on 
coins of several cities®, as well n.s, slightly modified, on engraved 
stones*. After all, this typo is very simihu' to that of Sarapis 
enthroned, but that the god has risen from his scat. The ultir 
occasionally oocui's also near the throne, and so docs the patera 
in the hand, of the sitting god. We may therefore regai-d this 
type as derived from the sitting t 3 rpe, and compare the relation 


‘ Zoogn, p. 27, 61. 

’ Spec, of ani. oeuJpl. i. pi. 63. 
Clnrac, iiL 898, 670. 

* Zoegn, p. 49, 26. 

< Zoega, p. 51, 12; 62, 7b ; 73, 90 ; 
78. 138 ; 83, 144; 107, 78. Comp, 
p. 134, 335; 336. The mmo type on 
ooine of Perinthos under Cancnlla, 
Brit, ifus. Cal., Thrace, p. 152, 88. 

• Zoega, p. 78, imppoMs the Sam- 
pcion ^ bo mesnt, which no doubt 
contained more stntnes of the god than 
the one eliief atatne. Comit. Ammianus 
Marc. xxiL 12 SempeuM...tpiraHtibtu 
sigrutram jitfme«ti*...acornaiuia. 

< Zoego, i>. 106, 63: 146, 380 ; .381, 
pi. 8, 6. Overbeck, KanUmytk. ii. 
ilfCiii/. 4, 20 (Hatlriau). 

r Zoepn, p. 189, 226 (Anton. Pin*); 


the ‘kireiu aitte peJet' u no doubt the 
Kerberos. On a coin of Hadrian 
(ZorgA, p. Il3, 164) the attributes of 
the patera and a fawn (instead of the 
sceptre) am combined. 

• With Kerberos in I'hcneos (Phin- 
tilla, Mionnet, tappl, iv. p. 237, 86), 
in Niko|»lbi (Cancalla and Geta, Br. 
Jl/iu. Cal., Tb%-acc, p. 46, 84); \ritliont 
him in Ilcnnoknpclia in hIy8{A(Mionuet, 
tlacr. iv. p. 44, 232). AVitliout tho 
patera in Marciano^wlis (Maciinus, Dr. 
Mui. Cal, Thrace, p. 82, 31). 

• Tolkcn, yerz. geoehti. SldJic tJi 
Berlin, p. 20, no. 67, with the addition 
of attributes of Zeus, eagle and thunder¬ 
bolt ; no. 70 in Itoman warrior’a dress, 
with Korl)cros near him. 
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between representations of Zens or Asklepios enthroned with 
those of the same gods standing. 

Sarajns standing, second type: right hand raised and seqdre .— 
A second type, a very favourite one, particularly in later times, 
leaves the sceptre or long staff in the loft, but shows the right arm 
raised so as to signify either benediction or allocutio. The first 
instance of "HXio? %upatri<i thus represented occurs on an 
Alexandrian coin of the thirteenth year of Domitian (a.d. 93-94i)i, 
in which however the god is clad in the mantle only, a dross 
rarer but noways unheard of®. In the usual full dross the same 
god appears on coins of Hadrian, either alone (PI. E. 4)*, or within 
a temple, opposite the Emperor who o.xteuds his right hand 
over an altar inscribed AAPIANON (PI. E. 3)^ In the last 
mentioned coin, which belongs to the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Hadrian (a.d. 132-138), the action of Sarapis finds its 
easiest explanation as a gesture of blessing; one might suppose 
the coin to be connected with the revolt in Judoea ^ In Alex¬ 
andria itself this type of Sarapis, after having ceased for some 
time, reappears only under Severus Alexander and some later 
emperors *, but during the third century it is spread over large 
parts of the empire, especially under Carocalla (in the years 
A.D. 212-216)®, and under Gordianus®, finally under the last 


‘ Zoega, p. 58, 117. Eckhel, D.X. 
iv. !>. 31, thinks tJio niisad right to lie 
charactaristic for the coinbinatiou of 
'HAi«r S^pcnrit. 

> Zoega, p, 45, 55 (Vespowan); p. 
232, 27, pi. 14, 7. Orerhock, Kunst- 
myih. iL Jffinrf. 4, 30 (Veros). One 
may compare the terra-eotta lamp, 
Calal. J)unt»4, no. 1777. In the 
British Knsienm there is, according to 
a notioo by Prof. Gardner, a small 
Zeus-like bronze flgnre, possibly of 
Sarapis, standing, clad in a himation 
only, which passes over his left shoulder 
and leaves most of the body bare; on 
hU head is a circnlar modius bound 
with laurel; in the right hand which 
bangs down ho holda a short staff (pait 
of thunderbolt f]L 

* Zoega, p. 135, 236; 135, 837. 

* Zoega, p. 134, 335; 386. pi. 7, 14. 

’ Dfirr, ffeisca ties Kaiitert Hadrian, 


Vienna 1831, p. 65 ; 72, makiw the 
emperor leave Alexandria in the autumn 
of 131, and tlie revolt liogiu at the end 
of that, or the beginning of tho next 
year. Tho type of the coin would 
have a more pregnout signification if 
we conld refer it to a visit to Alexandria 
of the emperor in 132-3. 

* Zoega, p. 269, 51 {Sevens Alex¬ 
ander L rtiatrao; the some type with 
the date L iPSiftov is in the Imhoof 
collection); p. 296, 5 (Trebonianns); 
325, 2 (Domitins Domitianna). 

^ Cohen, ned. imptr. iii*. p. 165 ; 
166; 169; 175; 180. Sr. H. Cut., Thrtue, 
p. 172, 11; 12 (Serdike): p. 120, 27 
(Hadrionopolis). 

• BrU. Ifus. Cat., Thrace, p. 52; 63; 
120; 133. Mionuet, mppL u. p. 334. 
Tile same type returns under Mocriuus, 
Elogabitlus, hlaximinus, Traianus 
Docius and llostilionus, Postumos. 
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zealous restorer of the worship of Sarapis, JulianusThe type 
is especially a favourite in Thrace—as an instance we figure a 
coin of Hadrianopolis struck under Goi-dian III. (PI. E. 6),—but 
it extends also over Asia Minor (Tieion in Bithynia, Mytilene, 
Perga, Olba), as for as Damaskos and the Somarion Kaisareio. 



Buonzb Statvette! Floekeck. 


It is also traceable on engraved genis^. The finest instance, 
however, is afforded by a good Roman bronze statuette, 0 29 m. 
high, of the Florentine Museum *, which at the same time proves 
that this type was not invented for the coins but goes b^k to 
a sculptural original. The statuette is of excellent preservation *; 

> Colien, Ti. p. 874, 121. 68 CTolVcn). 

® Impronte ddt Jnstituio, v. 65 * R. Cfal, di Firenze, eerie ir. vol. i. 

(Suileit. 1830, p. 105), with tlie in- pi. 20. Claivc, iiL 899, 673. 
iirriptioii <Ti Zetii iipswts. Berliu, no. * Director Milnni of Florenro luu 
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both arms were broken but are certainly antique, and the move¬ 
ment of the right hand with opened palm and outstretched 
Angers serves again to confirm the signification of the action as 
that of blessing. The fingers of the left band are so disposed 
as to be able to grasp a sceptre. Although there is no great 
invention in the figure—more especially the airangeinent of the 
well-disposed himation is rather common—not unlike tliat of 
the youthful Asklepios from Kyrene at Edinbuigh —still the 
waling movement gives a lively effect, which is strengtlicued 
by the slight turn of the head in the direction of the raised 
rin'bt arm. A modius ornamented with olive branches towers 

O 

on the crown, from which the full hair hangs down, framing the 
countenance; the expression of the features is dignified but 
gloomy. Very similar in movement, dross, and expression is 
the appearance of the god in a votive relief of marble in the 
Museum of Turin *, unfortunately unpublished; his position on 
a peculiar base, within an cedietda, proves that we may here too 
assume a sculptural model. The only variation is that the left 
hand, hanging down, does not hold the sceptre, as in the coins, 
but a small box. We may compare the ‘basket suspended by 
a cord’ which Sarapis bears in his right band on a coin of 
Ferinthos, struck under Caracalla’, ns also the pail lield by the 
god on a Pompeian paintingNo doubt, these vessels must 
have had their fixed signification in the worship of Sarapis; the 
situla in tlie band of the priestesses of Isis is well-known 
Sarapis sianding, third type: left arm raised, rigid hanging 
down. —This type, which is not to be found on coins, recurs in 


lud the Icindnoes to examine the bronze 
cloeely. The arms are not loodetu, 
ns Overbeck says (AunstnsytA ii. p. 
814), bat only broken and replaced, 
the style ss well as the quality of the 
bronze and its patina proving its 
antique origin. The left foot too is 
broken a little above the sandal. Two 
joints of the ring-finger of the right 
hand aro broken and missing. The 
eyes ore of silver, the pupils ex¬ 
cavated. 

' Jaurn. Hell. Stud. 1SS4, p. 1S7, 
na 1. Archaeoilogia Scot. iv. pL 16. 

9 DUtsclike, ont. Biltiwvfix iu Obi-r- 


ilnlicu, iv. p. C6, no. 103. Height 
0 78 m. 

* Brit. Hut. Cat., Thrace, p. 158,39. 

* Helbig, Wandgemadde, no. 80. 
See below, p. 306. 

* Rare varieties show Sarapis holding 
in Ids hand cither cars of com (Oohen, 
mid. impir. IV*. p. 183, 381-383 
[Carscftlla]), or a fillet (bronze statnette 
at Stanmorc Hill, Ane. ifarbla in Or. 
Bril. p. 6(50, no. 4), or a wreath (gems 
in I^ris [Chabooillct, orti. det mid. no. 
2036} and Vienna [Socken and Kenner, 
Samml. det ifSn> ». Ant.-Cab. p. 431, 
285]). . 
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some bronze statuettes *, far the best of which is the larger one 
in Dresden (a). Sarapis, in his usual dress, and with the modius 
on the head, raises the left arm so as to leave no doubt about its 
having originally grasped a sceptre; in e a small vestige of it 
has even been preserved. The arrangement of the himation 
corresponds with tlaat movement of the arm. The right arm 
hongs down but, at least in a b, does not cling to the body, and, 
the beautiful head being turned the same way, seems to have 
held some attribute. In the better preserved though very poor 
copies e d e, however, the right arm hongs close to the body, 
without any attribute in the hand. In c the god is placed on 
a globe, a position by which he is characterised os the supreme 
lord of the world. 

Sarapis standing, fourth type: seqdrs in right hand, left hang- 
ing down .—A short mention suffices for a group of late coins of 
Alexandria in which Sarapis bolds the sceptre in the right 
instead of the left hand, the left arm being enveloped in the 
cloak (PI. E. 6 of Tranqnillina) *. 

Sarapis standing, loith eomueopiae. —A fifth type of Sarapis 
standing, much rarer hut also much more characteristic, is 
that with a eomueopiae. On the coins of Alexandria, clear 
instances of a eomueopiae in connection with Sarapis are found 


* I am iudobtod to Direotor Tren of 
Dmadeti for the following details ou 
the Dresden statuettes and for tlie 
photograph reproduced on p. 299:— 
(a) Dreeden. Hcttner, Sildw. tier 
kgl. AniiicM., 4, od., p. 60, no. 127. 
Good branxo, purporting to come from 
Alexandria; bought in Borne, 1877, 
from Uartmetti. £yes, Jijie, sandals 
of silTer; farther remains of silver 
may he hidden under the thick oxy- 
dstion. U. 0.39 without the base, 
0.465 including it. The base is old. 
The figure was broken st the feet, and 
so was the modina (ornamented vnth 
upright brsnehea); both hare bcjui 
Kplaeed. (Soe cut) 

(i) Drcadan. Smaller bronze, h. 
0.068. Bought 1685 from Dr. Drcssol. 
The greater part of the arms and tlio 
feet is missiDg. The proirortions aro 
much moro slender tlian in the larger 


atituette. 

(c) Berlin, Antiquarinra. Friedericlia, 
Berlins ant. Bildw. ii. no. 1868. H. 
0.07. 

(d) Berlin, Antiquarinm. Fricdericlis, 
no. 1869; apparently iiom tho some 
mould. K. 0.63. 

(e) AroUen. Goedechens, Antiken 
Arolscn, p. 38, no. 29. Friederielis- 
Welters, Bausteine, p. 694, no. 1760. 
U. 0.065. 

• The latter circumstance is expressly 
mentioned in tho description of the 
coins, Zoega, p. 264, 6 (Annin); 369, 
SO (Sev, Alex.) ; 278, IS (Maximinus); 
287, 8, pi. 17, 13 (Tnmqnillina). No¬ 
thing ia said of this detail in the coins 
of Oordianus III. no. 50; 59, Fhilippua, 
no. 15 ; 2Sa, Otacilia, no. 35; 95, 
Troianns Doei<u, no. I, Volnuianns, 
no. 4, Valerianus, uoi. 11, and in a 
gem at Paris (Chabonillet, no. 2026). 
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only on those coins where the head of the god is surrounded by 
tlie cornucopiae at the same time as with other attributes. Thus 
Sarapis appears, in almost identical representation, on coins of 
Hadrian*, of Antoninus Pius (PI. E. 8)*, and of Philippas Arabs*, 
a tnie Scrapis Fantheus, ns he is styled in a Spanish inscription*. 
On a coin of M. Aurelius the figure of the deity is accompanied 
by a serpent-entwined staflf (PL E. 7). llotlins, ram’s hom-s, 
and rays indicate the combination of "HVjo? '^dpairit and Zeu? 
"AfiftaVf the tiident entwined by a dolphin points to Poseidon; 
the cornucopiae in this group of attributes is referred by Zoega ° 
to the Nile. This conjecture, not unreasonable in itself, is less 
likely, inasmuch as the cornucopiae occurs not only on such 
pantheistic representations of Sarapis*. It is at least highly 
probable that the ‘vir barbatiis tlant em\ medio in capiie, s. 
comucopiao! who offers his hand to a female, wearing modius 
and holding cornucopiae, with an altar between them, on an 
Alexandrian coin of Trajan ^ is none but Sarapis, in a group not 
unlike that of the Xanthian marble. In this instance, an 
identification of Sarapis with Nile would bo much moro 
unlikely; while it is entirely out of the question in tho 
representations of the god with the cornucopiae on imiwrial 
coins of the neighbouring Thracian cities of Odcssos and 
Dionysopolis. Tho series of the fonner town begins with 
Septimius Severus *, and goes on under Oaracalla (PI. E. 9) ®, 
Elagabalus (PL E. 10), Severus Alexander, and Gordianus III. ; 
the same type occurs on the coins of Dionysopolis under Severus 
Alexander (PL E. 11)'L In all these coins the bearded god, 
clad in chiton and himation, with the modius on bis head, 
stands, his weight resting on the left leg, tho right gently bent; 
he turns half round to a lighted altar into the tlamcs of which 


* Imhoof, UoMuiiti Greaput, pi. J, 
IS, p. 4S8, 13. 

» Zocgn, p. 189, BO ; 173, 97, pi. 10, 
17. The coiu, p. 197, 291, varifls a 
liUlo. 

* Zooga, p. 289, 30 (without the 
Arntnon’s boms). 

* 0. I. Lot. ii. 40. 

‘ P. 174, not®. 

* A similur coin is that of Ptolomais 
of tlio time of Soptimius Soverus, in do 
Saulcy, ATuntim. dt la Terre-Sainle, 


p. 161, no. 4, pi. 8, 8. 

‘ Zoegs, p. 83,143 (Mnsco Tiexwli). 

’ Miouiiet, suppi. ii. p. 353, 903 ; 
904. 

• Hrit. ifiu. Cat., T/iracc, p 138, 
18; 14. 

*4 Ibid. p. 139, 15-18. Mionnet, 
tleser. i. p. 390, 228. Snppl. ii. 
p. 357, 924; 925 (in the Imhoof 
collection). 

lirit. ifm. Cut., Thrace, p. 24, 1. 
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he is pouring from a patera, whereas in the left arm he holds a 
large comuoopiae filled with fruits. 

In the Catalogue of the British Museum the interpretation 
of this god of Odessos as Sarapis is qualified as doubtful. The 
reason is to he found no doubt in the ancient autonomous 
totradracbms of Odessos (PL E. 12), which show in a beautiful 
type a very similar god, but without the modius and the altar; 
in the field ©EOY METAAGY KYPSA\ Hardouiu’s inter¬ 
pretation of the last word ns *w/j(<o?) "^aipavKi), which might 
be supported by the occasional (piaUfication of Sarapis os /cvptov 
and as Oeo^ pUytKt or (leua magnus, and which even gained the 
applause of Eckhel *, has lost every probability since L. MiUier 
pointed out the same word as the beginning of a magistrate’s 
name on coins of the very town of Odessos, with the types of 
Alexander the Great®. Nevertheless, Sarapis may be here 
meant; nor would the wanting modius be an insuperable 
obstacle, as precisely in the earliest, and eventually in some 
later representations, that god wears no modius Chronological 
reasons too are not contrary to the interpretation. According 
to Dr. Imhoofs judgment, the coin is not earlier than the end 
of the third century, perhaps rather later; Prof. Gardner would 
even assign it to the second quarter of the second century. 
There is no reason to doubt that at tliat ejxwh the worship 
of Sarapis might have found its way to the Thracian shores; 
and if so, the coin would be highly interesting as one of the 
oldest extant representations of that god in full length, stand¬ 
ing, but without modius and sceptre, and, instead of the latter, 
bearing the comucopiae. However, I cannot help thinking 
that this interpretation, though not impossible, is by no means 
certain. I shall not lay great stress on the style of the 
figure copied on the coin, which reminds me of statues like 
the Vatican ‘ Sardanapallos ’ and similar creations of tlie fourth 


* Mionnet, deter. L p. 895, 221. 
PlaJtdict, 69, 5. ifuMum Pembrdk. ii. 
pi. 84. 

- Doctr. KuniM. ii. p. 37. Orerlieck, 
Kumlmyth. ii. p. 103. 

' A'umim. d'Alexaruin U Grand, 
p. 172; 174 (indicated to me by Prof. 
Gardner). One may compare tbe luiino 
of the Bitbyniiui town of Kvpaturi 


(Anon. Perifl. Ponti Eux. 12). 

^ Seep. 291, note*2and 3, and comp. 
Wieoclcr, Uber getcltn. Sleisie, ii. 1 (Abh. 
d. Obit. Get. voL xxxi.), p. 27, 4c. The 
head on the obvenc of this coin 
(Mionnet, pi. 69, 5. Overbeck, Kwul- 
Myth, ii. il&Ki. 1,19) has no sttiibuto 
which would point to Sarapis. 
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century, that is to say of an epoch in which a Greek Sarapis 
was not yet in existence. Of greater importance is the fact 
that on other autonomous coins of Odessos^ apparently the 
same god with a cornucopiae is riding on horseback, a thing 
utterly unheard of in the case of Sarapis. Tiiis seems to point 
rather to some 6tb<} iTny^pio^ in Hellenized form, whose quali¬ 
fication of 6ex)<i ijt4ya<i may remind us of the title of the ' great 
gods' of Somothrake. 

However this question may be settled, and even if the older 
coins of Odessos represent a local divinity, still the name of 
Sarapis seems noways excluded in the case of the imperial coins 
of Odessos, which are later by three or four centuries. The 
widely spread worship of the Alexandrine god precisely in the 
cities on tho coast of Moesia and Thrace during the later 
imperial epoch, is abundantly shevni by the evidence of coins. 
Surely it is much less likely that beside this mighty conqueror 
of the world an old local god of similar features should have 
been preserved, than that the elder 6ebt /Uya^ should have 
given way to the new fUya<: or fj.4yiaTo<i, and be absorbed 
as it were by tho stronger nature of his successor. How, has 
the Sarapis of the later coins inherited his cornucopiae from 
his predecessor! This would scai'cely be the right inter¬ 
pretation; it is quite possible to prove that Sarapis is fully 
entitled by himself to bear that symbol. 

Among tho treasures of the Payne-Knight collection in the 
British Museum there is a silver statuette of Sarapis standing, 
0'04> m. high, the only original mention of which is to be 
found in the letterpress to plate 63 of the Speeiviens of Anlient 
Sculpture, vol. i. This mention is so short and indistinct that 
the statuette was univei'sally thought to represent the god 
sitting, os does the bronze statuette engraved in that plate. 
It is the merit of Prof. Gardner to have drawn attention to this 
little jewel, and to have discovered from Payne-Knight’s Cata¬ 
logue that it also belongs to that famous find which took place 


* Eckhel, 2>. N. ii p. 87. Mlonnet, 
$uppl. ii p. 850, 869 ; 890. The cor- 
nneopiaa ocenrs ali« alone on nntono* 
moua eoina of Odessos (Uionnet, no. 
895); it U leu significant to find 
the some symbol held by a river-god 
(Penysost Mionnet, no. 893 ; 894), the 
H.S.—VOL. VI. 


comneopiae being a common attribute 
of this clou of divinities. Prof. Gsrduer 
however is inclined to find a material 
connection between tbis reclining figure 
and the standing ged of the other 
coins. 


X 
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at Paramytlila about tlie year 1792*. It seems to be the only 
object of silver among a large number of bronzes; traces of 
gilding are still observable. We see Sarapis standing in a 
dignified position of repose. Long hair and long beanl enhance 
this effect. A long and ample chiton with short sleeves foils 
down to the feet, and a large himation fastened on the left 
shoulder and going slantwise across the breast envelops the 
body in a doable layer. The modius covers the bead, the 
extended right band holds a patera, in the left arm rests a 
large comucopiae richly filled with fruits. No doubt this 
charming little statuette is no Boman work but, like all the rest 



SlLVKK StATDKTTK; OlilT. Ml'S. 


of that celebrated find, belongs to the Hellenistic period, and is 
valuable also in this respect,—that it seems to be one of the 
oldest certain repi-esentations extant of Sarapis, older than any 
of the statues of the sitting god preserved to us, with the only 
exception of the bronze statuette found together with it. 
Already Fayue-Knighi in his manuscript notes drew atten¬ 
tion to another monument which indeed offers the greatest 
resemblance to the statuette, a sardonyx of the Orleans 
Collection, now at St. Petersburg, of which several replicas 
are known*. Formerly it was referred to Juppiter Exsuper- 


^ Comp. Hiehadi*, Ane. Ifarilei in 
Or. Brit. p. 118; 119 ; 120, and the 
references given in note 313. 

• Serdonyz: Pcteisbnrg, A 4, 8, 19. 
Csuseiu de In Chsusse, OetntM ant. pi. 
126. Inghimmi, Jfon. etr. vi. pi. K, 1. 


—^Nicoolo: Millin, Pitrres jfrav. pL 3. 
Mallei-Wieaoler, DenJbn. 2 ed., iL 2, 28 
(not in the third edition).—Vetro : 
Cedis, /mpronte gemm. cL i. A. 73.— 
Comp. Wicseler, LL Stephen!, CompU- 
Boidu, 1873, p. 160 ; 1877, p. 100. 
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aotissimus, more recently it has been considered as Dionysos, 
Dion^'sos-Hades, or some pantheistic divinity. The long and 
full drapery, including the slanting arrangement of the himation, 
as well as the attributes are so completely in accordance with 
the statuette from Paramythia, that the signification of the 
figure as a Sarapis, which I had conjectured before knowing 
the statuette, now may pass os firmly established. Tlie style 
has a smack of archaism, of which something appears also in 
the statuette, for instance in the style of hair-dressing at the 
neck. The chief novelty of the gem consists in the butterfiy 
hovering over the patera. Taking the insect as the image of 



tlAULB Status; rson Maffsi. 

the soul, the representation is as easily explained with regard to 
Sarapis as in any of the former interpretations, eVcl koX fK-ta 
rtfp avarfKaiav rov /9/ot/ reXetrr^P eri ooto? apyayv av6p<!yirQi% 
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fxivet,...<TaT>jp aino^ koX ^vyp'rrofiTro'i, ayuv ei? <^w? koX ttoKiv 
iravrax^ Trdvraf vepiiywv *. 

Another instance of Sarapis with the comucopiae is aflfordetl 
by a mai-ble statue, now lost sight of, which is known only by 
an engraving in Maffci’s Mtimim Veronense *. Tlie movement 
is similar to that in the Florentine bronze and in the later coins 
of Odessos. The god stands on the left leg, the riglit gently 
bent; the head, covered with the modius, turns a little to its 
right, in haiinony with the right aim stretched forward: no 
doubt the lost hand once hold n patera, 'flie left ann is bent 
at a right angle; the engraving shews distinctly the remains 
of the comucopiae. The drapery is nearly the same ns in the 
Florence bronze; also the shortness of the chiton coiTesponds 
with it, in opposition to the more dignified ^ird>v 7roBijpr)<i of 
the coins, the silver statuette, &c. 

Sarapis seems also to be distinguishable on two wall-paintings 
of Pompei* The one (no. 80, cam ddle Ammazoni), now 
destroyed, represented Haipokratcs placed between Isis and 
‘a bearded male figure, with gold-coloured lotos above the 
forehead, with a pail iu his right and a comucopiae in the left 
hand.’ Nothing is said about the dress. The ‘ lotos ’, instead of 
the modius, is known from the old Ptolemaic coins (see p. 291); 
the pail reminds us of the box and the basket held by the god in 
some later coins (see p. 293): these objects consequently arc at 
least not inconsistent with the supposition of Sarapis. On the 
other picture (no. 79, house of Julia Felix), now in the museum 
at Naples, Isis enthroned is surrounded by Anubis and ‘a 
much-injured figure, the sex of which cannot be distinctly made 
out, clad in long light-coloured tunica and dark upper-garment, 
resting the loft band on a staff, and holding in the right a 
comucopiae from which projects a long branch Also one of 
the lateral walls of this little sanctuary contained ‘a male 
figure, clad in a mantle, with a comucopiae in both hands'* 
Probably these figures were meant to represent the same divinity 
which, in such a company, could scarcely be any one but 
Sarapis. 

* Arutidw, or. in Sar. p. 54 od. * Helbig, Wmdganadde, p. 26, no. 
Jetb. 79; 80, both from private hotiaea; 

^ Pag. 75. 5. Tha letterprew con- comp. Ltfaje, p. 826, no. 216; 217. 
taina not a word about the atatne. 
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Finally we return to the god on the Xanthian relief with 
which Ave began. The lung chiton has, an exceptional detail, 
no sleeves; the arrangement of the hiination is simpler and 
}xx>rcr than on the other monuments; the rather stiff position 
wants that lively movement which is observable in the statues 
and on the coins. A?, however, the left 1<^ evidently was a 
little bent, the impression of stiffness may to a certain degree 
bo due to the awkwardness of the Lycian copier. A very small 
modius of uniisual shape rests on the god’s head, the hair hangs 
deeply down on to the nape of the neck. The extended right 
hand retains a battered fragment of the patera it once hold. 
In the left arm rests the huge comucopiae, the upper half of 
which is striated like the comucopiae on the coins of certain 
Ptolemies, particularly of Arsinoo Philadelphos \ Here, too, a 
bunch of grapes hangs down, and other fruits fill up the horn; 
but quite singular is the addition of two bull’s horns. Evidently 
they contain an allusion to Apis, whose essence and name had 
been incorporated by Sar-apis. I do not find any other monu¬ 
mental analogy, except the doubtful one of a coin struck in 
the Hypsolite uome in the eleventh year of Hailriun (PI. E. 13), 
on which a deity, with a lotos on his head (Sarapis ? Osiris ?), 
holding a staff in the left, bears an Apis on his right hand ^ 
The more interesting is our marble, especially as what has been 
said at the beginning leaves no doubt that we have not to deal 
with the arbitrary device of a Lycian statuary mason, but that 
our relief is the exact copy of a statue. 

Oriffin of Sarapis’ comucopiae. —Tlie horns of Apis in tho 
comucopiae, and the butterfly of the Petersburg sardonyx point 
to the region in which we have to search the explanation of the 
comucopiae as a symbol of Sarapis. Among the go<ls of the 
Greek religion, two are nearest to him in external appearance, 
the 'Aya3o<: Aaifiav and Pluto, tl>c genuine Attic euphemistic 
substitute for sullen Hades, a friendly god to whose images 
iwemu oi/Biv <f>oStp6vK They are so similar to one another 
that in many iustances it is difiScult to make oat which of the 
two is meant. An Ajaikos Daimon, with his name appended, 
occurs on an Athenian votive relief*, with long hair, bearded, 

‘ Brit. JftM. Cat., FUHemia, pi. 8. poiaTyeoinsof I>i<MpolU,it.p.l25,231. 

* Zoegn, p. _124, 225 * Pans. i. 28, 6. 

A similar Otiru occurs on tlie conteiu- ^ Schocuc, grkrh. Jtclu/t, pi. 2$, 
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clad in a long chiton and a himation, holding in both hands a 
large cornucopiao. He appears again witli comucopioe and 
patera on a votive relief from Megara, now at Berlin \ On the 
other hand, Pluto is represented on Attic vases as bearing a 
cornucopiao *, occasionally also a sceptre ®; other Attic or neo- 
Attic works give him the same attributes but limit his drapery 
to the himation alone *. Doubtful is the decision as to some 
other monuments, a vase from Nola which shows the gotl white- 
haired and fully draped, with sceptre and cornucopiae, in 
company with the Eleusinian divinities an Attic relief in the 
British Museum*, and a statue apparently very similar in 
Cntaio iu both of them the god, fully drapeil, bears in tlic 
left arm a large cornucopiae, the right, which hongs down, being 
broken. The similar appearance of the two gods is not duo to 
chance, as Agathodaemon, the Bmut 3oei%tus of the Romans, 
masters the riches of the earth and its abundant produce in 
nearly the same way as the Attic HXc^ap, -jrXovro- 

BoTTji, 'Evfiov\ev<!, the companion of Demeter, and partaker of the 
Eleusinian worship*. Now, asking from which of the two the 
standing Sarapis may have borrowed bis external characteristics, 
and especially bis cornucopiae, it appears more natural to 
suppose that, as Sarapis enthroned is but a variation of Hades, 
so Sarapis standing stands in similar relation to Pluto, with 
whom he is also substantially connected. This supposition is 
supported by those Alexandrian coins of Sarajns paTit/teus of 
which we spoke on p. 301. By the side of the symbols of Ecus 
and Poseidon, the cornucopiae no doubt represents the third 
son of Eronoa In a similar way on an archaistic relief *, the 


109. A yoathfol representation of the 
seme god appears on a Cyreoiean relief 
at £(imbuigh(..!{)ie. Marblet, p. 2.>8, no. 
8. Joum. Hell. Slvd. 1884, p. 167). 

* Berhn, no. 679. 'Wieeeler, Abh. 
der Q6U. 0». vol. xx. Furtwiingler, 
iShmml. Sakouroff, pi. 27. 

’ ilon. Ined. d. Inti. vi. 68. 

’ Naples, no. 3091 (Hoydemann). 
Ferster, JUmh der Perupiume, pL 2. 
Orerbeek, AtUu z. KuntimyUi. pi. 16, 
11 . 

* Vase in the Brit. Museum, no. 811. 
Mon. Ined. deW IntL t. 49: comii- 
copioe. Reliefs in I’al. Albani (Matr- 


Duhn, no. 3494. Zoego, Battir. L 1. 
Muller-Wieseler, Denim, ii 7, 76), and 
in the Lateron Mnsuum (no. 480. 
Benndorf and Schoone, pi. 14, comp. 
Mstx-Dohn, iii. p. 16): soeptre and 
cornucopiae. 

' Mon. Jned. d. Inti. L 4. Mniler* 
Wieselcr, Denhn. ii 9, 110, with 
Wieseler's remarks. 

' Ane. Marblet Brit. Mut. xi. 47, 
* Pintos and Fortune.* 

' Diltschke, <ut(. BUdu. in ObcT' 
italien, v. no. 102. 

* Foucort, Bull. MelUn. 1883, p. 387. 

• Bull. d. Jiul. 1861, p. 86. 
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triple Zeus U endowed with thunderbolt trident and comuoopiae. 
The latter symbol has the same meaning with Sarapis as with 
the Attic Pluto, and is just as characteristic for the donor of 
blessing represented in these standing figures, as Kerberos is 
for the enthroned master of the shadows. 

To sum up: the Hellenistic epoch produced two artistic types 
of the Graeco-Egyptian Sarapis. The enthroned god, derived 
from the Greek Hades, and accompanied by the hell-hound, was 
the truer representative of the old Egyptian Osiris-Apis, and by 
his dignified appearance was best fit to become the standard 
image of the new master of the world. Beside him, tho 
Attic substitute for Hades, Pluto, became the prototype of 
Sarapis standing, a milder god whose comucopiae promised all 
kinds of bliss and happiness to his adorers. The seated Sarapis, 
fixed in his external features by the statue of the chief Alex¬ 
andrian temple, has remained almost unaltered through all 
antiquity. The standing god in his first artistic incarnation did 
not meet with the same favour but bad in later times to under¬ 
go various changes. One of these, our first type, was little else 
but an attempt to transfunn the sitting god into a standing 
position. Another variation, our second type, replaced the 
comucopiae of the original standing type by the action of 
blessing. The third type, finally, gave more prominence to 
the sceptre as to the most characteristic symbol of power and 
dominion and, occasionally, strengthened this idea by placing 
the god on a globe. On the whole, Sarapis standing has shown 
a greater vitality and faculty of development than the enthroned 
god, and the various forms under which he appears are a proof 
that in Roman times this more agile and versatile type better 
answered the need of his believers to represent their god as at 
once a benevolent and an omnipotent lord of the universe. 

Tychc .—Sarapis is accompanied on our relief by a goddess 
of similar appearance, in which it is easy to recognise Tyche 
by the mural crown, the hurge comucopiae, and the rudder. 
To be sure, one would rather expect to find Sarapis united with 
Isis, but all those peculiarities in dress and attributes which 
are characteristic for that goddess are here wanting. It is well 
known, however, that Isis and Tyche stand in close relation to 
one another, and that Isis-Tyche is one of the frequent figures 
of the late theocrasy. Quite recently excavations on the Esquiline 
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have brought to light a lararium, the main 6gure of which is a 
statue of Fortune with the head-ornament of Isis; among the 
other sculptnral decorations of the small sanctuary are a marble 
statuette of Sarapis enthroned, and a bust, life-size, of the same 
god ^ Precisely, that close relation between the two goddesses 
may explain the fact that Tyche has taken the place of Isis, 
Indeed Sarapis and Tyche are occasionally found combined on 
imperial coins of Alexandria. Such a coin of Trajan has 
already been dealt with on p. 301. Coins of Antoninus Pius 
show Sarapis sitting on a ship, between the standing figures of 
Demeter and Tyche (PL E. 14)*, The same two goddesses 
(Tyche, at least, is distinctly chor.'icteriscd by the rudder and 
the comucopiae) surround the enthroned god on coins of 
M. Aurelius, Faustina, his wife, and Aelius Vents’, the standing 
god on coins of Commodus^ It is less certain whether the 
female characterised only by a comucopiae who is about to 
crown Sarapis, on coins of Verus’, means Tyche, as that symbol 
is associated with too many goddesses to allow a positive decision. 
At any rate, the union of the Qraeco-Egyptian Sarapis and the 
common-Greek Tyche is highly characteristic for a later 
epoch in which precisely these two divinities occupied an 
exceptionally high place in the religious belief of deportiDg 
paganism. 

The most striking feature of the T)'cho of our relief is tlie 
very simple drapery. The Attic chiton without sleeves fills 
down to the feet ungirdled, covered in its upper portion by a 
short upper garment equally ungirdled (o7ro7rTW7/tta) *. Usually 
Tyche appears in full dress, in girt chiton and mantle, more 
matron-like in her whole character. The dress as above de¬ 
scribed is rather that of Artemis and other virgins. However 
some similar instances can be adduced. I do not quote a bronze 
statuette of Naples in a similar attire, os the want of all at¬ 
tributes and the original presence of wings suggest rather Nike 
than Tyche A certain Tyche is afforded by a marble statue at 


^ BnU. evmtin. cit Roma, 18SS, pL 
2, 3 ! for mors instaacea see C. L. 
VUconti, iUd. p. 29. 

* Zoega, p. les, 3; 4, 

* Zoega, p. 218, 67; 226, 4 ; 230, 
15. 

* Zoega, p. 244, 86. 


» Zoega, p. 232, 27, pi. 14, 7. 

* Boohlaa, fuaosfioiiet de rc vesliaria 
Oraeeomm, Woimar 1884, p. 17 ; 66. 

r Aniich. di Erool. vi 24, Uusto 
Borbon. iiL 26. lliUlar>'V\7i(»clor, 
il. 73, 926, with Wiesclcr’a 
letterpreas. 
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Madrid \ with rudder and cornuoopiae, in chiton ungirded but 
for a bolt going slantwise over the breast crossing the upper- 
garment. This arrangement is especially customary in statues 
of Artemis; nay, some scholars incline to refer all similar 
statues to this goddess and consider other attributions as a result 
of false restorations Wrongly; a statue of this kind in the 
British Museum * clearly proves, by a heatl wreathed with ivy, 
and the panther at her feet, that the figure belongs to the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the Modnd statue there remains enough 
of the original attributes to establish the signification os Tyche. 
One might consequently raise the question whether some of 
the other replicas * would bo more correctly restored as Tyche, 
but it would lead us too far out of our way to follow this line. 
1 shall rather direct attention to an Athenian tetradrachm with 
the names of the magistrates Eumclos and Kalliphon (P1.E. 15)‘, 
on which a goddess in similar attire (except the crossing belt) 
appears with a comucopiaein her left, and a patera in her right 
hand. Evidently the coin reproduces a well-known statue. 
The excellence of the above mentioned statuary typo made 
Brunn think of Praxitelean art ®. Perhaps the coin may re¬ 
present the ’A.ya$}) 'TuxV artist ^ Still closer is the 

relation to the coin and to our relief in two statues at Stockholm^ 
and at Dresden ^ Both shew the same simple dress, both have 
the arms banging down so as to be able to receive the same 
attributes, both exhibit the some vertical row of folds hanging 
down between the legs, a favourite arrangement in works of tlie 
later Hellenistic and of Boman art, for instance on many 


^ Huebntr, ani. SCUho. in ifadrUl, 
no. 38. CloL^ ill. 410 11, 337 H. 

* Sea Liitsow, ilenckner AnUien, 
p. 15. 

* Ortteoo-Romiin Sculpt, no. 198. 
Ane. Marble*, x. 23. Ckmui, ir. 696 B, 
1621 A. Ellis, Tonmloy Qolleiy, i. p. 
215. Vanx, Huntibook, p. 210. 

* Cl&rae, iii. 452,826 (Torlonia); 468, 
883 (CbUramonti}; 471, 899 (Vesco- 
vaU). Tho aignification as an Artemis 
scams fully cstablislied by a hole 
dcstiued for the quiver in the excellent 
Bresuhi statue at Munich, no. 113. 
Liitzov, MUnehn. AtU. pL 7. Clarac, 
iv. 449, 790. 


* Deule, flioKn. ffAthines, p. 29.5. 
To 1)0 sure, the specimen of the British 
Miisenm, reproduced on our plato, shews 
the chiton girt, deviating in this detail 
from Beuld's engraving. 

* Oly^totl^dt, no. 113. 

r Plin. xxxvi. 23. On tho relief in 
Schoene, grieck. lieli^*, pi. 26, 109, 
Agatha Tyche is a veiled female of 
matronly appeatnuoo. 

* Clarac, iii. 420 B, 719 B. Heyde- 
tnann, orcA. ZtH. 1865, p. 152*, no. 
13. Wieseler, Philologiu, xxvii. p. 
221 . 

* No. 221 (Ilettnor}. Clarac, iii. 
438 C; 767 A 
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sepulchral reliefs from Bheneia, and on Archelaos’ so-called 
Apotheosis of Homer. At any rate the Tyche of our relief is 
interesting as affording a cei'tain instance of this goddess in 
youthful form at a time when the powerfril governess of human 
lute was usually represented in matronly dignity. 

Back of the Marble. 

Dacription .—In strict contrast to the architectural shrine 
surrounding the two divinities, the back of tlie marble, of 
rather rough execution, is entirely ocaipied by rocks which 
extend to the very margin of the block. Unfortunately the 
lower part is disfigured by a considerable gap. The whole 
relief offers the image of a cave, so os to remind one at the 
first glance of the well-known Mithraic reliefs. From the 
left there approaches through a kind of entrance a bearded 
archer in oriental costume, raising his arrow. Immediately 
before him we observe the remains of a great dog rapidly 
descending. Above the bowman appears on the edge of the pro¬ 
jecting rock a jackal rather than a fox; above the cave there is a 
locust and a great lizard ; at the right upper angle an indistinct 
object which I once took to be a snail without a shell, but which, 
as Prof. Gardner maintains, is rather a cicada, like those which 
appear on coins of Athens. On the right side the rocky edge 
of the cave occupies the whole margin. To the left of it, within 
the cave, again appear animals, at the top in a special recess 
a bear (not a boor) rushing forth, one half of him being visible ; 
beneath a stork, on a rock, under which a fragment of a bird 
apparently aquatic is preserved; at tbo bottom the hind 
quarters of a bull rushing forward with the toil twisted and 
raised. 

No word is required to prove that there cannot here be 
question of a common chase. Few of these animals would 
be a suitable mark for the archer’s arrows. On the contrary 
the attention of the man and the animals is equally directed 
towards the centre, and there can scarcely exist any doubt 
that their combined attack is aimed at a huge high object in 
the midst of the relief, the upper end of which, close to 
the ceiling of the cave, is still recognizable, whereas the 
lower portion is lost in the great gap. The direction of the 
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. dog, and still more the attack of the hull, prove that that 
object once reached down to the bottom of the cave. We 
may conjecture that beneath the archer, opposite the bull, 
another adversary originally had a place. It is decidedly 
remarkable that, in opposition to the good preservation of 
the figures around, the attacked object itself is entirely 
destroyed. Except a small part at the top where the relief 
is preserved, we can only trace the outline; the main part 
of the object, which was probably represented in os high 
a relief as the depth of the cave allowed, has totally dis¬ 
appeared. The examination of the original marble serves to 
strengthen the impression caused by the photograph that 
the object has been destroyed intentionally. This fact 
cannot be without importance in exploring its meaning. 

Prophylactic destination .—Every reader, I suppose, will 
at once remember a class of reliefs, as the most prominent 
example of which I may cite a small marble slab at Woburn 
Abbey, rightly explained by J. Millingen, and afterwards 
made the starting point of a suggestive inquiry on the super¬ 
stition of the evil eye by Otto Jahn*. The centre of that 
relief is occupied by a large eye; the brow forms as it were 
a rocky hill, and a stony ground is indicated also elsewhere. 
From all directions the evil eye is attacked, at the bottom by 
a lion, a serpent, a scorpion, a crane or stork, a raven ; on the 
brow a sitting man, with Phrygian cap, by an unmistakeable 
gesture expresses his con^mpt for the evil eye, which a gladiator 
is attacking from the right with a trident. The upper left 
angle is wanting, but it may be supplied by the aid of a small, 
round lamina of gold found at Mayence in 1862, and acquired 
by Count M. de Robiano in Brussels *. The menagerie hero 
consists of a caterpillar, a swan, a tortoise, a crane or stork, a 
cicada (?), a dog or similar animal, a lizard, a snake; the man at 
the top sits with extended arms, and wears no Phrygian cap ; 


' MichaelU, Ane. ilarhlet, p. 781, 
no. 99. ff'obum Abieff ifariUs, pi. 
14. Millingen in Arehaeologia, xix. 
p. 70. 0. Jehn iii BcridUc d. SSeht. 
Get. 18S5, p. 28-110. 

The owner, patsing from Mafonco 
to Brusaola, showed it to John in Bonn, 
whciu I had an opportunity of examin¬ 


ing and slightly ahetchipg it; comp. 
anh. Zeiluttg, 1874, p. 69. Tim very 
thin lamina baa a diameter of 0'03 m., 
and ia provided with a short chain, 
evidently on account of its wrving as 
an apetropaum. The representation is 
encircled with a row of beads. 
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opposite the reiiariui with his trident a second gladiator (sccu(or^) 
is at work, armed with a large square shield and a sword. Other 
in-stances of the evil eye surrounded and attacked by various 
animals, with which sometimes is joined a phallus, maybe found 
on Jahn’s tliird plate*. The meaning of these compositions is 
clear. The hostile power of the mttlocrJiio is to be broken by 
the united attack of the animals, or of tlie men and the animals, 
to which a prophylactic force is assigned. The same idea is but 
slightly varied when such animals (scorpion, snail, frog), together 
with a phallus encircle the opening of a terracotta lamp*, in 
order to protect it from any evil influence and to assure hoiinless 
bnrning to the flame. 

In this direction we roust search for the meaning of our relief 
too. The archer in oriental dress, on our marble of Asiatic 
origin, may appropriately be compared with the man with the 
Phrygian cap, and particularly with the gladiators, of the Italian 
monuments. Among the animals, the dogS the cicada*, the 
lizard ®, the locust the stork or crane ®, the other bird ®, are 
sufficiently known by other representations as creatures to 
which a prophylactic power was ascribed. As to the jackal, 
the bear, the bull, I have no adequate examples to cite; the 
bull’s head however is frequently used as apolropaion,^'^. On 
the whole, the accordance is great enough to permit us to take 
the prophylactic meaning of the secondary figures of our relief 
for granted. 

Fascinuvu —Who, then, is the enemy at whom the attack is 
aimed ? Certainly not the evil eye. Unless I am quite mistaken 
the outlines and the preserved top lead us to recognise nothing 
else but a phallus or /ascinum as represented. First of all, this 
would best explain the thoroughness with which the scandalous 
object, and this alone, has been destroyed. We may call to 
mind the similar sadpellcUa with which the filthy demon Tychon 


‘ P.J. llmer,(U gladiaiura Jtimana, 
Bona 1881, p. 19. 

* Comp. p. 96. 

* Joliu, pi. 4, 1 (Berliii). A nearly 
identical lamp is in the British 
Museum. 

* John, p. 98. 

’ Jalin, p. 36. Stephsiii, C.R. 1865, 
p. 84; 1869, p. 130 ; 1880, p. 98. 


' Jslin, p. 99 ,* 106. Dilthey 

ifiUh. out Ottlerreieh, 1878,p. 63. 
r John, p. 36. 

* Woburn Abbey relief. StepLoni, 
O.R. 1865, p. 107. See below. 

* Many birds on similar monuments, 
comp. Jalrn, p. 96. 

Jaliu, p. 58. 
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on a relief of Aqnileia has been taught decency by its pious 
owners Moreover, fascina of similar dimensions occur even in 
the round. They commonly sit on lion's or hare's legs, and are 
provided with an animal's tail, the whole figure giving the im¬ 
pression of an animal sitting upright The most famous instance 
is the marble phallus of the Floreutine Museum which measures 
not less than 1.S6 m., and is decorated with a collar of 
various prophylactical symbols or Trepidfiputra^ A similar one of 
marble, but of more modest dimensions (0.36 m.), embellished by 
a bearded human head of dignified expression, is preserved in the 
Museum at Tarragona*. A third example of simpler appearance 
is among the Dal Fozzo drawings in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle *. The proportions of the extant remains on the 
Xanthian relief are such as to allow a restoration according to 
these models; the feet and the lower portions of the sitting 
monster would have been at the bottom of the cave, on the 
level of the bull and its lost counterpart. 

The phallus, as is well known, was considered by the ancients 
as one of the most effective expedients against every influence 
of envy, the evil eye and similar magical spells. Therefore it 
was 80 much used to protect walls and buildings of every de¬ 
scription ; our relief too seems to have belonged to some edifice. 
The peculiar feature of our instance consists in the circumstance 
that here the fasdnum is attacked by such animals as share with 
it prophylactic qualities, whereas otherwise they are used to 
attack noxious objects like the evil eye. This objection however 
is not sufficient to disprove the supposition that a fasdnum is 
really in question. There are a few instances which con ap¬ 
propriately be compared. Among the phallic reliefs of the 
amphitheatre at Nlmes there is one on which a strangely shaped 
phallus is pecked at by birds® ; and a bronze of the Cabinet des 


’ Mallcr-Wicgclor, Ikntm. ii. 7S, 
036; comp. BvrtoU, antiA. di Aquileia, 
p. 33.—I must not omit to state that 
some London friends, examining the 
marble, entertained some doubts abont 
the juatioe of my auppoeition. The 
reader way jndge himself from the 
photograph, and fiom what I have to 
ohaervo on the matter. 

> SuU. (Uir fast. 1818, p. 68. 


* Not in the catalogne of Hncbner, 
who sent a drawing to 0. Jalm. 

* Comp. Michoclia, Jiu. Marbles in 
Or. Brii. p. 719, vol. xiii. {Bisegni di 
taris emit’AHA, B'etluno), fol. 112, no. 
608. For more instances see Jahn, p. 
71, note 181 ; p. 78. 

* Msuconible, hist. abr. de la ville d« 
Mtmes (or Ovule des «oy. d XXmes), ii. 
pi. 7, 20. 
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Antiques at Paris shews a stork bitiug vigorously at a phallus *, 
a representation which may be compared with the stork on our 
marble attacking the adversary with his beak widely opened. 
The action of attacking being expressed in the archer os well as 
in the animals with too great preciseness for us to take thorn 
barely as strengthening the prophylactic power of the main 
symbol, nothing is left to us but to suppose tliat in these com¬ 
binations the fascinum itself was considered as being a dangerous 
evil-menacing adversary. For the phallus attacked and, as it 
were, brought into check by its prophylactic mlversarics cannot 
be essentially different from the evil eye surrounded and 
menaced by foes of the same kind. The reason of this double 
employment of the phallic symbol is obvious. No prophylactic 
symbol can exercise its power of averting evil without defeating, 
or at least paralysing, every evil-menacing adversary. Thus the 
Medusa’s head, as is well known, possesses the power of petrify¬ 
ing whatever it looks at; precisely on this account ^cre is 
scarcely a more effective and more favourite means of protecting 
objects from envy and all other noxious influences than by affix¬ 
ing to them the Topyeirjv tce<^a\f}v Seivoto neXcopov. Likewise 
the 'tnalocchio not only brings harm, but the imago of the eye 
has also the power of paralysing the pernicious effects of the 
fida-Kavoi or jettatori. The some will be the case with the 
phallus. This, too, cannot be prophylactic without itself 
bringing evil to its adversaries, and therefore it is that it 
can become the object of the combined attack of other 
prophylactic animals. Indeed, the word fascinum mostly 
signifies, like ^aaKaviov, irpo^aaKavtov, the means of preventing 
any kind of spell and enchantment, but /SaaKatveiv, fascinare, 
signifies to bewitch, and fascinum itself means also spell and 
bewitchment. There may have been a double range of ideas 
in the mind of those who employed such symbols: to whomso¬ 
ever is envious or malevolent towards me, I shall oppose the 
evil eye or the phallus, and against whomsoever is menacing 
me with those symbols, I shall direct a host of demoniac powers, 
in order to paralyse his hostile attack. Among the monuments 
preserved to us there are many which illustrate the double 
employment of the evil eye; phallic symbols are usually 
employed in the former sense. It is not the least interesting 
> Baehofen, SliUtemehl, pi, 9, 3. 
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feature of our relief to afford a new document of the other 
rather rare method of employing that symbol.— 

Connection hetfoun front and back. —Finally the combination 
of this supersticious representation with the divinities figured 
on the front requires an explanation. On a travertine slab let 
into the wall over a baker’s oven at Fompcii, a phallus is 
painted in the midst of the inscription hie hahitai Fdicitas^. 
Thus in our relief, to the powerful masters of the world and of 
human fortune, who procure for mankind with their comucopiae 
plenty of bliss and riches, a representation is added which is 
intended to protect this good luck from pernicious influences. 
NuUo fascino ftlicHas pviliea mordeatur, says Symmachus in a 
letter to Ausonius *. The same idea which is here as it were 
divided into two parts appears undivided in a strange figure on 
a rare silver coin of Tarcntum*, a small, paunchy, phallic. Pan¬ 
like daemon, crouching and holding in his hands patera and 
comucopiae. But there is also another point of view from 
which the relation between front and back may be looked 
at. Superstitious imaginations followed a natural tendency 
towards various kinds of foreign worship, and among these 
alien 6eol aXe^UaKoi not the last place is due to Sarapis*. 
This god directed the sick people to Vespasian, when in AJex- 
andria, that he might render sight to the blind, and restore 
the use of his legs to the lame®. Sorapis appears, now in 
full length, now as a bust, on those feet of marble or bronze 
which refer to happy return from wandering •; Sarapis recurs 
on those votive hands of bronze, the figurative ornaments of 
which are so closely connected with the superstitious ideas 
above discussed ^ Nt/e^ 6 %dpam<i top <f>66pop is the inscription 


^ a. I. LoL Iv. 1454. Oi-U and 
Candor, J’onp^iana, pL 38. Cai. ttent 
da Kupta, pL 9, 2. Arditi, U fatciM, 
Naples 1825. 

* Epui. L IS. 

* Berlin, see Jalm, pi. 4, 13 ; p. 90. 

* Jalm, pi 46; 101.—I omit inten¬ 
tionally to mention tlio phallophories 
frequent as well in ancient Egyptian 
reliefs, as in the gorgeous processions 
at the court of the Ptolemies (Athen. 
T. 38, p. 201 £). As far ns I can 
uuderstaud, in all these instances, the 


phallus is not used in a prophylactic 
sense, but ns a symbol of generation 
and fertility. 

• Tac. huL IT. 83. Suet Vapru. 7. 

* Jahn, p. 103. The costume seems 
to have originated in Egypt; comp, tlie 
Alexandrian coin of Commodus, Zooga, 
pi. 14, 17. 

^ Jahn, p. 101. Berlin: Montfancon, 
Ant. eepl. it pi. 187, 1. Jahn, pL 4, 
2.—Rome, Uui. Xirehtr .; Bonanni, 
iixa. Kirther. el ii. 25, p. 83. Alont- 
faucon, ii. pi. 187, 3.—On the foreign. 
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of an engraved onyx, the obverse of which shews the image of 
that god \ What cotild be more natural than to combine on the 
same marble Sarapis and the ^aatcdviov of the phallus sur¬ 
rounded by its enemies? The whole idea of the composition 
might be summed up in the words of an inscription * : 

tit Ztiit Xipairif fidaxapot XoKrjvtro). 

Ad. Michaelis. 

STnAUBUBO. 

porfanps Egyptian, origin of tliooo ^ Oon, Siv, i. p. Ixiv. 

Totivo hands comp, Dilthcy (wvAfiail.- ’ Fabiotti, ijMrr. (»»<. p. 408, no. 

epi^. UiUh. out Otslcrrckh, 1878, 104. C. A Or. 8516. 
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THE HOMERIC LAND SYSTEM. 

Thr object of the following pages, the substance of which 
was read before the Cambridge Branch of the Hellenic Society 
in 1888, is to examine into the true nature of the land-system 
of the Creeks of the Homeric age by means of the evidence 
contained in the poems themselves. 

On d priori grounds we might have expected, or at least 
should not bo sui-priscd, to fintl in the Iliad aud Odyssey 
some traces of that primitive system known as the 'Open- 
Field' or ‘Common-Field’ system of agricultuin, which the 
researches of recent years have proved to have once prevailed 
over a great part of the earth, and of which many survivals 
still exist 

Such an assumption with reganl to the Greeks derives 
further support from the words of Aristotle (Pol. i. 1), where he 
describes the evolution of the vroX-tv from the oUia through 
the medium of the and by the terms ofunriwoi and 

6fi6Ka7rot (= opoKTiTroC) quoted from Charondas and Epimenides 
i-espectively, seems to indicate the existence in Hellas at 
.some time or other of what are now known os House Commu¬ 
nities. From another passage {Pol. ii. 4, 126:3rt, 4), it is almost 
certain that nowhere amongst the Hellenes of his own day did 
he find any such forms of community; for when he makes 
mention of such customs of cultivation in common, he ascribes 
them to tS)v idvav and rtve? rav ^ap^dpav. If such 
village or house communities were known to Charondas and 
Epimenides, there is an d fortiori probability of the prevalence 
of such in still earlier times. 

Let us now proceed with the positive evidence of the poems. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. Y • 
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That such things as common fields existed, seems proved by a 
noteworthy passage in tlie Iliad — 

aXX’ &aT' afoft' ovpouTi Btj ipipe SripidaaOov 
ftirp' iv yepalv l^ovre?, i-jrc^vvq> iv dpovpr), 
wt’ oKlfytp ivl X'^PV ^pl^V’OV irepl 
£)? apa TOW hiieprfov iiraX^te^, «,t.X. (xiL 421—24.) 

The words iiri^vvtp iv apovpij would of themselves offer some 
proof of the institution of common fields, even if no further 
evidence could be adduced. Before proceeding any further, 
the word oipoiai opens up a question of considerable import¬ 
ance. On turning to Ebeling's Lexicon, under the word ovpov 
we find references to three well-known passages : 

(1) n. X. 351, seqq. — 

dXX’ ^Te airhqv Saaov r iwl oZpa m-tkovTai 
^fuovtov—ai yap re ^omv 7rpo(f>tp4(ntpal eiaw 
ikxifievai veioio ^a6elr]^ mjierov aporpov — 

Ta> piv i-mbpafUrriv, k.t.X. 

(2) Od. viii. 134-35— 

iaaov r ip pet^ ovpop TriXei ijptopottp, 

Tocaav VTTtK'TrpoGicop Xacvi iKed', oi S' ikiiropro. 

(3) n. xxiii. 421-23— 

otraa Si SlrKOV olpa xarafuiSloio TriXoprat, 

OPT ai^rjSi a<f>fjKep dprjp, ireipdpepo^ 

Toaaop iireSpapIrqp. 

(With the last passage quoted we may compare Jliad xxiii. 
623— 

ardp rd vp&Ta xai ii Slattovpa X^Xetwro.) 

Now in Iliad xxi. 403, seqq. we read how Athene in her 
combat with Ares— 

dpaxaa-aafiipr) XlGop eTXero 
Ktlfupop ip veSiq) piXapa, rprj^p re piyap re 
TOP p apSpei trpoTepoi $e<rap ippepoi oZpop dpovpr)^. 

The Lexicographers take this oZpop dpovpr}^, and linking it 
with oZpouri in the passage from which we started, thrust them 
under the head of oZpo^ = Ionic form of Spot, a boundary, of 
which, however, no other instances are given from Homer. 
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Yet why need we sever these two words from the neuter o!/pov 
and place them in a separate category ? Why may not the 
neuter form oipop have been used in the poems, corresponding 
to the masculine oipot found in Herodotus, Spo<i in Attic, and 
Spo^ (with amopot, p4a-<Topo<;) found in the Heraclean inscrip¬ 
tions? Similar parallel forms ore to be seen in the case of 
tndZia and rraZtot, the latter of which implies a singular mas¬ 
culine, <rrdS»o?, which are used indififerently hy Herodotus. It 
is also worth noticing that Apollonius Bhodius (ii. 795) uses 
oipa simply in the general sense of Immdaries — 6<)>p' i^dXovro — 
ovpa $advpptlovTO<; v<f> eiafuvaZ^'Tirloio —just as in later Greek 
Spot is used in an extended sense, as well as in the special 
sense of landmarks. 

This much, at all events, is certain, that ovpa ■fjp.iovav, oipov 
dpovpr}<i, and the oUpoiiri iiri^vpq) ip dpovpng, all relate to arable 
land. Here, then, comes the question. What are the ovpa 
fifuipup, which from Jl. x. 351, evidently are greater than the 
oJ>pa of oxen ? In reference to this passage, Liddell and Scott 
say, ‘ whence the common explanation (derived from Aristarchus), 
viz. that the distance meant is that by which mules would 
distance oxen in ploughing a given space in the same time.’ 
This explanation is got from the Scholia ad loam, which run as 
follorvs— 

'Aplarapyo^ ovrm i^iyyi^ffaro. oaop, ei/i? xal 

ofiov iiirb Tt'vo? d^e^evro? Kal dvaikvdiproi ^evyovs ■^p.iopap Kal 
^evyov^ dXXov 0 oup ^Qdaoaat Kal ’trpo'Ku^eaat, fiov<: ai 
Tifuopoi (ra^vrepai yap eiai t&v /9owv), roaovrov, (f>T}alv, 
idaapret Sidaryj/ui rrapeXdelp top AoXo>i/a fi€Taa-Tpa<f>ivT€^ 
iSleo^ap. 

That this, when properly understood, contains the true mean¬ 
ing, I hope to prove. We can hardly allow that otpa can refer 
to a portion of a single furrow, although Scholl. AV ad locum say : 
riKiKov SpfjLtjpa yiyptTot tup ^fuopup to/ipoptup avXaua. oipa 
ra dpia /ical wipaTa avXaxo^, f^p to opi/chv ^evyo<t Ti/tvei- 
o<rop apoTptuaa r)filopo<i vrrb fiiap op/iijp vrroypd^eip SvpaTai, 
b icTTi irXidpov. 

Next it is manifest from Od. viii. 124, that the otpop ^fuopoiip 
is an absolute, and not a relative measure, inasmuch as there is 
no mention of oxen in that passage. In reference to this point 
we ought to remark that the Scholia last cited tend in the same 
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direction, since in their several attempts at explanation no 
reference is made to oxen. Now can the ovpu bo the Tripara 
aCXa* 09 , the headlands? Hiirdly so. For we have a distinc¬ 
tive term, ri\<rov apovprj^ (II. xviii 544'), for those limits of 
the field at which lie the extremities of the furrows. Now as 
we have seen that oipov dpovpr)<! (IL ec.) must refer to certain 
boundaries, and as these boundaries cannot bo the headlands 
or ends of the field, they must of necessity bo tho sides. 

A simple explanation of ohpa will now sujyjcst itself. Wo 
have here an ancient unit of laud mcxisure, a day’s jdoughin;' 
of a yoke of oxen or a yoke of mules. We mtist bear in mind 
that tho length of the fuirow, that is, the length of tho field, 
was fixed by luciU custom in primitive communities. A goo<l 
example is our own word farlemg, which varies in length in 
England and Ireland (Seebohm, ThcEnt/lish Village Cmmunity, 
p. 4). 

The length of the furrow or furrow-long probably depended 
on tho distance which cattle could drag, and a man could steer, 
the plough without on ' easy,’ and this in turn of course would 
depend on the nature of the soil. Mules, therefore, albeit more 
swift than oxen, would not plough a patch of land of greater 
length in one day than oxen; but inasmuch as the furrow-length 
was a standard fixed for oxen, as being the animals most com¬ 
monly used for the plough, they would plough a patch of 
greater hreadth. In other words, starting in tho morning from 
one side (ovpov \) of the patch, the mules against they ploughcrl 
their last furrow (ovpov B) before unyoking in the evening (/3ov- 
XoTOv, with which cf. too ^€vyov<! diroXvBivros of Aristarchus 
supra), would be further removed by many fureow-brea/lths 
from the side from which they had started, than a ])air of oxcu 
would be in case they had started from the same boundary at 
the same time, the swiftness of the mules having enabled them 
to cover more ground than the plodding oxen. The distance 
between the first and last furrows of a day’s plougliing was 
termed ovpa, just as the same word, as we have seen above, 
was applied to the distance traversed by the Sla-KO'i from tho 
hand of the thrower to tho spot where it alighted. Tlie o^pa, 
then, in the Homeric fields, formed of stones, as we learn from 
II. XXL 405, served the same purpose as the lalks of green turf 
in our English common fields (an example of which may still 
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be seen at Hildersham, near Cambridge). Such landmarks of 
stones are still used in Palestine, jnst as in ancient days, when 
the precept was given: ‘Remove not the old landmark; and 
enter not into the fields of the fatherless’ (Prov. xxiii. 10). No 
doubt boundary stones could be moverl little by little without 
iiniuediatcly exciting notice, in this respect being inferior to the 
continuous ridge of turf left permanently unploughcd. The 
only way to detect fraud being to rcmejisure the ]>ntchcs, doubt¬ 
less it is such a dis^mte ns tliis, and such a I'csort to tlie measuring 
I'od, which is pictured for us in the simile— 

wot’ af/uf>' ovpoiai 8u avipe 'Brjpuiaadov 
fj-hp' iv j^epalv e^ovre;, iv dpovpp, 

&r 6\lyip ipl ipl^f}rov wepl ?ot;?, 

w? apa Tov<! SUepyov iirak^ie^' oi S' i'lrkp airreav 

817001 / a\Kij\tov ar^Oeact ^oei'a^, K.r.X. 

Tlio iiru\^te<i, across which the warriora fight, are likened unto 
the oipa, on each side of which the wrangling neighbours 
stiind. Tliis passage likewi.so puts beyond doubt the fact that 
tho term ovpa (or ovpoi) was applied not simply to the bound¬ 
aries of one largo field, but to the marks which separated tho 
several patches, probably all of equal size [cf. ipi^iYTov irepl 
fo-r;?] into which the iirc^wo^ &povpa was divided. Such an 
explanation of ovpov enables us to see clearly the meaning of 
the famous lines utteretl by Andromache in her lament over her 
fatherless boy— 

aie/ TOi rovTtp ye woi/ov xal xt/Se' OTrl<T<Ta> 
icaovT' dWot yap oi uvovpiaaovvtv^ dpavpa^. 

11. xxii. 488-89. 

Next comes the question, Do we find any definite smface 
measure in the poems ? The answer to this is found by examin¬ 
ing the two compound arljectives, treprrjKOVToyvoi and rerpdyvo^, 
the former found in Iliad ix. 579 (re/ici/o? TrevrrjKotnoyvop), the 
latter in Odyesey vii. 113 (Spxaro? Terpayvosi) and (as a noun, 
rerpayvop) in Odyssey xviii. 874. 

All scholars oi'e familiar with Elmsley’s remark that yvai in 

* There is slao the mr. led. imvpif Eiiststhiiu (1282, IS), Sch. B., who 
aovffiv. 1 follow the exxiUnnlioii of connect it with Spat niid Ifoplfw. 
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the Attic writers is always masculine, and therefore must come 
from a form 7 W 79 . "Under ywj? the I^exicons give two distinct 
words: (1) 7 WJ 9 *= plough-stock, and ( 2 ) 7 W 79 = a measure of 
land. That the primitive Qreek plough consisted of the 71^9 
and nothing more, we learn from Hesiod’s description ( Wmlm, 
433 ) of the aporpov avroyvov, in which the ^vpa and i<rro^oevv 
are all of one piece with the yvri^, standing thus in contrast to 
the irrjKTov &poTpov, formed of three separate pieces of woo<l. 
Such an implement (the most primitive of all forms, being 
simply a forked bough), according to Sir Charles FeUowes 
{TravcU, etc., p. 62, whore he gives an engraving of one), is 
still used in Asia Minor.* 

With respect to the reptvo<} wevrrjKovroyvov, wo learn from 
Sc?u>l. AD, E.M., 342, 23, that it was 'irevnjKovra vXedpav, oi 

irevTijKovra ^evy&v. Another Seholuim says, 7^9 pArpov 
yfjv pifcp^p r&v Sexa opyvUop l\aa<rov, ^ ^vyov, ^ irXidpov, rj 
Ixarov woBuv. vap’ Mpoii Bi i^Kovra ‘Trrjyjuv. Hosychius 
explains irtvrriKovTbyvov by wevrrjxovToiriXeBpov. Is it over¬ 
bold to assume that yvri^ pArpov yfj^ is identical with 7 i/»j 9 = a 
plough ? In that case we have a primitive land measure of a 
common type, viz., as much ground as one plough can till in 
one day (cf. Caruca and Caracata). The term ^vyop, Lat. iugum, 
iugerum, is only another way of expressing the same measure, 
i.a as much ground as a ]>air of oxen can plough in one day. 
It was only natural that as 71^79 ceased gradually to represent 
the whole plough, and finally denoted only a limited portion 
of the improved implement, other terms should be employed 
for denoting the land unit. If this view is correct, the reason 
why yiiat is always masculine is obvious. According to the 
&holia the 7 W 179 is variously set down as a little less than 10 
fathoms (= 60 feet), or as a trXiOpov (= 100 feet), or as 60 
cubits (■• 90 feet). This diversity need not surprise us, when 
we recollect how greatly the Hide and "Virgate varied in extent 
even in the same counties in England. So likewise the Roman 


Mr. Bent, in his most interesting 
hook, Th* Cyclaiu, p. 97, gives the fol¬ 
lowing secountof s plongh which he saw 
in the island of Ansphi: “A plough in 
these psrti is an exceedingly primitive 
article, somewhat similar to those which 
Homer would have seen if he had not 


been blind. The chief ingredient in a 
plough is a tree with a trunk and two 
branches: one brunch serves ss u tail, 
and the other has a bit of iron fixed to 
it, and penetrates the ground; the 
trunk is the pole." 
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actus varied. The natm-e of the soil rendered such a variation 
inevitable, and likewise the kind of animals employed for 
draught. The mule- 7 ihj? would be greater in area than 
the 0 X- 7 W;?. 

How in the next place are we to explain the measurements 
of 100, DO, and 60 feet given by the Scholiasts ? It is scarcely 
possible that they refer to square measure. Square measures 
are not found in primitive communities. Our own ncie and 
rood afford an excellent illustration of the methods by which 
people who as yet have not made great advances in knowledge 
apportion out their land. The rood (- rod) was a portion of 
ground of a furrow’s length, and in breadth a rod. Four such 
furrow-long strips made an acre, but by no means a square acre. 
The Imqih of the field being a fixed measure, they simply 
spoke of so many rods or breadths of 5} feet (cf. Seebohm, op. 
cit. p. 385). Furtlicrmoi'e, a patch of ground in area 60 feet x 
GO feet would surely be too small a portion to represent a day’s 
work even among the most lazy of peoples. Again, in spite of 
the dogmatic statements of tho Lexicous, it is most improbable 
that the rriXedpov of Homer was a square measure, not merely 
for the reason which I have just stated, but also from the fact 
that it is not until Plato that we find it used os a square 
measure (- 10,000 feet). Readers of Herodotus and Xenophon 
remember how they invariably find the rrXiOpov os a measure 
of the breadth of rivers, etc. 

It undoubte<lly required tho development of some skill in 
arithmetic to bring square measures into vogue. Finally the 
evidence of the poems is against our taking weXeOpov as a 
square measure. 

We find the word in two well-known passages: ( 1 ) in Tl. xxi. 
407, Ares, when overthrown by Athene, hrrh irreirxe irikeOpa 
ve<ra>v ; and (2) in Od. xi. 577, we read that Tityos irr Ivvia 
Ksiro treXedpa. In neither case does veXedpov refer to agri¬ 
culture. This fact, taken together with the undoubted use of 
yvrj^ as the agricultural unit, makes it evident that rriXedpov 
is not used for an area or surface measure in Homer. Likewise, 
from its being used to describe the prostrate position of fallen 
giants, we should naturally regard it as a measure of length 
and not of area. In II. xi, 353-64, we have a passage which 
has a very important bearing on this question. Diomedes has 
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hurled his spear at Hector, and has smitten him on the helm ; 
the spear glances off — 

"ExTap S' &K aTri\e&pov aviSpape, pitcro S opik^. 

At the best, it is not very Homeric to say ' he quickly started 
back an immeasurable distance,’ or to say ‘ immeasunibly 
swiftly,’ Accordingly I conjectured uxa ireXeOpov, ' he sprang 
back the distance of TriktOpov.' Afterwanls I found tliat thcix; 
is MS. authority (t) for such a division of tlie words. If this 
reading could be established, it would 2 )rovc beyond doubt my 
view that Homer uses viktdpov ns a measure of laiylh only. 
How then did the irkAdpov como to be identified with the yvrjit 
and ^xTfov ? Was it because, given a furrow of fixcil length, 
the average day’s ploughing would be a hrc(ulih {vki-Opov, cf. 
TrXaTw?, etc.) of 100 feet? The vkidpov would thus bo the 
distance firom ovpov to oSpov, just as the English anx was 
measured from balk to bnlk. Similarly then, the length of the 
field being a fixed unit, the oSpa of mules and the ovpa of o.xen 
came to be recognised as measures of area (cf. the teims Bovata 
and Oxgang). As further examples of a day’s work being 
taken as a unit of land measure, Mr. Scebohm (op. cit. 124) 
gives the Gallic joumd, Low Latin diuriiaiis or jiirnalu, and 
German ilorgcn, all employed to denote the jNitchcs in the 
common fields. 

Let us now proceed by the negative method, and sec what 
evidence can be obtained from that source. 

Naturally one of the first questions to suggest itself in tliis 
connection is the law of succession to property. Let us sec 
what light, if any, it throws on this matter. In 11. v. 153, 
seqq. we are told of one Phaiuops who 

rtlpero yrjpai \xrfpp, 

vlhv S' OX) TixtT aXkov iirl Kreurtaat, Xiviadai. 
ivff Sye TOO? ivdpt^e, <pi\ov S' i^alvvro 6vphv 
ap<f>oTipa, Traripi yoov xal KxjSea Xvypii 
Xetw’, iTrel ov ^doovre pu^H^ votrrrjaavre 
Se^aro' yripatrraX Sk Sia Krijffiv Sariomo. 

The /rreaTecr<rt of 1. 154 is represented in L158 by the collective 
noun KTrjiTK. As a preliminary wo must examine the usage of 
KTt}ats, KTqpara, Krepa^i, and their cognates in the poems. If 
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the re.sult of this cxomiimtion is to show that by these terms 
chattel property, aud that only, is meant, and that property in 
luiul is never included under them, it will have added a strong 
point to the argument. For if in the case of Phainops it is 
only chattel property which tlie y^ptearaX divide, and there is 
no mention whatever made of hiiul either explicitly or imphcitly, 
wo are justified in drawing the inference that Phainops, rich 
though he was, had no severalty in land. 

The meaning of K-n^itara caunot be mistaken in II. iii. 70, 
72; vii. 350, 363; xiii. 626. In all those cases they are the 
valuables carried off along with Helen by Paris. Neither can 
we have any doubt of its sen.se in II. ix. 382 {o6l icXelara 
fio/xorv iv KTijpara Kitrcifi, nor in Od. iv. 127, where the same 
formula apjxinre, referring in cncli case to Egyptian Thebes. 
Wo get a char view of from II. xiv. 489-01;— 

o S’ ovToaev 

vtov ^6p^avTo<! voXvfjL^Xov, top pa paXiarra 

*Ep/i 6 <a 9 Tpaxop i<f>iXet. kuI KTijaiv 6Traaaev. 

Here the epithet iroXvpriXo^ elucidates it for us. 

KTtjpM plainly refem to a chattel in tho only place where it is 
found in the singular, Od. xv. 19— 

p,ij vv Tt, (rev deicr)ri, B6p,a>v ix KTtjfia (ftiprfrcu. 

The cognate /crepa?, in the only two places where it occurs (II. 
X. 216 ; xxiv. 235), rcfcre in the one case to on Si^, in tho otlier 
to a BiTra<:. Again tlie verb /crdofun is never used of the ac¬ 
quisition of land, either in tho Hind or Odijsscij, though used of 
slaves, Od. xiv, 3, 460; of a wife, Od. xxiv. 193; of an oIko<:, 
Od. XX. 265. The same may be said of Krearl^a, with the 
exception of one jmssage (Od. xxiv. 207), to which I must 
return hereafter. 

To complete the list we may add the compounds TroXvKnjfuov 
(II. V. 613) and dicTijp,uv (II. ix. 121, 268). Tho result of an 
examination must be to show that tho heirs of Phainops divided 
personal or chattel property merely, but came in for no in¬ 
heritance in land, and furthermore that the idea of property in 
land is foreign certainly to the Iliad, if not to tlie Odyssey. 

Having now dealt with the evidence drawn from succc.ssion 
to property, let us next con.'<idcr in what did the wealth of iu\ 
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Homeric Greek consist. An obvious method of gaining a 
correct view on this point is to enumerate all the epithets 
employed to denote a man as wealthy. We find the word 
•jfoXvKTriiMv already disposed of, woXu/tijXo?, II. xvi. 417, xx. 
220; iroXvppijv, H. ix. 154; iroXiiapvi (metaplastic dative), 
M. ii. 106; voKu-rtapMv, II. iv. 433, where tlie kind of property 
meant is made clear by the context— 

Tp«€? S’, &<rT Sie<: ■n-oXvirdpovoi avSpb<t iv avX^ 
pvplat icn^Kaaiv ifjie\ry6p,epai yuXa Xevxov, 
dxovov<rtu ova dpv&v. 

Such words as 7roXv)(pv<roi, •jroXuj^aXjco? (iZ. x. 316) speak for 
themselves. d<f>veih<; is explained for us by such phrases as 
d<f>veii<{ xpvffov teal iaffijrot, Od. i. 165. 

There still remain two important epithets, TroXwXjJtov and 
‘TToXvtcXrjpo^, both of which call for some more extended 
remarks. 

Turning first to woXvX»fiof, we shall quickly find that the 
meaning of this word and its twin, dXi^Iov, in the Homeric 
poems has been strangely overlooked. The ordinary authorities 
take TToXwXifio? {H. v. 613, vale voXvicn^/iav voXvXijio^) to 
mean ' rich in cornfields,' thus deriving it from X^iov, although 
the latter is never used in Homer in the sense of jlcM, but 
always means the com growing on the field, the com on thank (cf. 
II. xi. 560), and the self-same distinction between dpovpa and 
Xijiov is mode in the new Ionic of Herodotus (v. 92), in the 
well-known story of Thrasybulus. It would seem, then, that 
if TToXwXiffo? is connected with Xijiov, it must mean not rich in 
land, but rick in ttanding com. As this term could only be 
applied to a man for the brief period preceding the harvest, 
it would be singular to find it employed as an epitheton 
eoHslans. 

Let us now turn to dXtjiof. In II. ix. 264 ttgg., Odysseus, 
when, on behalf of Agamemnon, he offers requital-gifts to 
Achilles, says— 

ftrr’ anvpovf rplnoBat, Beica Bi rdXavra 

alffavaf Bi Xifirjrai ielKoeri, BdtBetea S XtnroxK 
rrrjyov^ a0Xo<f)6pov^, of deffXut voira-lv dpovro. 
oC tcev dXffiov elrj ivfjp p rotraa yhtoiro, 
ovBi tcev a/cT^fiwv ipirlpoio xpvoolo. 
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What force has a\ifto 9 in this passage if we connect it with 
X»Jtov, whether in the sense of lackland or laekcropl That, 
however, the writer of the poem did not employ in 

either of these senses, but rather connected it with XrjU, Xela, 
is set forth clearly in the reply of Achilles, 11. 406 seqq .— 

Xrjlarol fiiv yap re /3oe? «al prjXa, 

Krrjrol Si rplrroSi^ re xal Zmrav ^avdh, Ktiprjva’ 
avSpoi Si iTuXiv iXBelv o6re Xelarr), K.r.X. 

Who can doubt that the XjjIotoI and /crr/rol of the refusal 
correspond respectively to the dXifiof and dtcrrjfjLtot/ of the offer ? 
More light is thrown on the matter by line 280, where the 
envoys add that Achilles is to have the choicest score of Trojan 
women, ore xev SaredpteOa XrfiS' ’A^aiol. 

Again <f>tXoX^io<: (h. Scymcs, 335) is universally taken as 
derived from Xela, since it is used in direct reference to the 
word Xrjti! five lines above, and both words refer to the oxen of 
Apollo. 

To crown all, one Scholiast at least derives dXtjtos airb rod 
p-rj ix^tv Xeiav. From the Hcsiudic poems we may add two 
noteworthy passages : (1) Theogony, 444— 

iaOXr) (te. Hekate) S' iv cradpoltri vbv 'Eppp XtjfS’ ui^eiv 
^ovKoXia<{ r ayiXa^ re KaX airroXta n’Xarf a*r/S)v 
rrolpvwi r eiporroKcev htenv, 0vp^ y idiXovaa, 
oXlytov /Spinet, teal iie rroXXom pelova drjKev, 

Here the meaning of Xr/fv is made plain by the enumeration 
which follows. (2) Worke and Days, 702— 

ov fiiv yap rt yi/vaiKO^ dvgp Xrji^er' dpeivov 
rrp: dya$i)<;, Ti}<! S' aSre ov ptyiov dXXo. 

There is no notion of unlawful seizure expressed by XTjffrra? 
here, as I think no one is likely to claim this isolated expression 
as an example of the ' Form of Capture ’ as set forth in Mr. 
McLennan’s famous work. 

From the passages to which I have referred, and from others 
which might be quoted, it becomes fairly obvious that Xr^U 
(Xeta is not found in Homer) denoted all kinds of live chattels, 
such as slaves and cattle, thus standing in contrast to Kx^para, 
inanimate articles of property. 
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As a result of this examination, it is nonr evident that there 
is not one of the epitliets from the Iliad wliich denotes wealth 
in land. On turning to the Odyssey, however, we are confronted 
with two adjectives, 7ro\vK\r}po<} and atcXrjpo^. We arc now 
obliged to consider the history of tho word K\ijpo<i, which plays 
fo important a part in the terminology of property in Attic 
law. It primarily means the lot itself, c.g. the '.sjnnhols (prob¬ 
ably pieces of stone) cost into tho helmet of Agamemnon by 
the Achaean chiuftains, II. vii. 175. 

Secondly, it came to denote tho object assigned by the lot, 
especially a portion of land. Finally, in Attic Liw it came to 
mean tho whole of an inheritance comprising both the overta 
tt^ai /^9 and ovala <f>a.vepd, ns is evidenced by the terms KXrjpo- 
vofitip, K\ripov6fj,o<t, and iTrU\r)po<:. Wo ai’e certainly justilied 
in assuming that lands were in early times allocated by lot, 
whatever tho tenuro under which they were held may have 
been. For the oft-quoted passage where the settlement of tho 
Phoiakiaus in Scherie, under their chieftain Nausithoos, is 
described (Od. vL 0, 10— 

afuj>l Tei^ot eXaatre rroXei, zeal iBelfiaro of/cov?, 

Kal vTjovt ’irolrja-e deuv, koI iSdairaT' dpovpa^), 

does not at all imply that the chief allocated the lands. Ho 
directs all the impoitant details of the founding of the settle¬ 
ment, and amongst tlicsc not the least would have been the 
selecting of those portions of tho newly acquired tenitoiy suit¬ 
able for tillage, and marking it out into equal portions, which 
in all probability were distributed by lot amongst the settlei-s, 
whether they were to be held absolutely or in common. For 
as regards the actual nature of tire tenure, we are left in ignor¬ 
ance by this 2 >as 8 age. We have, however, in historical times, 
a fair example of the allocation of newly acquired lands in the 
case of the Athenian xXt^poO^ot. The lands were divided in 
equal portions, probably each AcX^po?, consisting partly of arable 
land and partly of wood land, as we learn from the very im¬ 
portant Attic inscription discovered in 1884, which Koehler, 
with great probability, regards as a decree relating to the 
occupation of Solamis by K\v\pov)(oi on the subjugation of the 
island, between 576 and 559 B.C. (Koehler, Mitthcit. ix. (1884), 
p. 117 srjj.). The lots arc proved to liavc been equal by the 
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fact that the absentee tax to be paid by non-resident K\r]pov- 
jfot, who preferred to live at Athens, seems to have been a 
fixed sum. 

Doubtless the Athenians would follow the time-honoured 
method of allotting lands invariably adopted in the planting of 
colonies. 

The 8uppo.sition that the /c\i;pov (portion of land) indicated 
originally an allotment held in a common field, is rendered 
probable by the practice of otlier primitive ^leoples. Without 
doubt such a method is the simplest means of avoiding strife 
and heart-burnings, and such is still the practice in the common- 
field system in Palestine, as we learn from an interesting extract 
from the records of the Palestine Exploration Fund, quoted 
by Mr. Seebohm, op. cit. p. 316. 

In two passages in Homer the word indubitably 

means a portion of land. In Jl. xv. 495, Hector guarantees 
that the oZ/rov and K\i}po<: of each slain warrior shall be secured 
for his wife and children. But here /vXfipov need mean nothing 
more than that the right to a 2 >uvtion in the common fields 
shall bo preserved, and tliat cai'o shall bo taken to protect the 
widow and ori)hans against those who would seek to remove tlie 
landmarks, the misfortune dreaded by Andromache, as we have 
seen already. This view is not only supported by the evidence 
drawn from the epithets in the Iliad, but is rendered highly 
probable by a circumstance, which, I think, has not been pre¬ 
viously noted. The Trojans seem to be in the stage of social 
development known as the House-community, This appears 
from the description of Piiam's house in 11. vi. 243 seqq. — 

avrap iv avr^ 

'jrevTi^KOVT Ivtaav daXapot (eaTOto \i6oto, ~ 
irXrjaloi dXX»jX<aj/ IvOa Sk vratSev 

KOifjMino Tlpulpoio vapa p,in)<rnj<s aX6)(Oi<riv. 

Kovpduv S' frepodev ipavrloi evSodeu auXfiv 
SioScK (aav Ti<yeoi daXapMi f eoToZo Xldoio, 

•nXrjalot &XKi^\a>v SeSptrjfjUvoi’ lv6a Si yapfipoX 
Koip&vTO Tlptapoio trap' aiSolp<i uXdxota-tv. 

From this we see that Priam’s sons and daughters, even when 
married, dwelt under his roof. The term itpitmoi applied {11. 
ii. 125) to the native Trojans, as contrasted with their iirUovpot, 
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tends in the same direction, especially if we call to mind the 
significant use of the correlative term (d^/wjTwp, 

a$ifuaTo<}, ave<mo<i) in II. ix. 63—4. 

But when we come to Odyssey xiv. 63-65, the case is very 
different. Here we find kKrjpos classed along with 6tico<s and yvvr} 
as the usual benefactions which an ava^ eiOvpuis bestows on a 
slave who has served him faithfully. Unfortunately tlie use 
of the word ava^ admits two interpretations for this passage. 
In either case the KXiipot mentioned cannot be taken out of 
the common land. 

If we take dva^ = king, chieftain, then the king must have 
settled his fieedman on part of the royal domain (which, by 
this time, has become hereditary), and the slave, like the me¬ 
diaeval villein, would probably pay a portion of the produce to 
his master as a sort of rent. For, as we shall see hereafter, 
the king had no power over the common land. On the other 
hand, if ava^ simply means master (ci. Jl. xxiv. 734, Od. i. 397), 
we are at once brought face to face with an epoch when severalty 
in landed property is being established. The latter view seems 
to me the most probable, especially in the light of what follows. 
The use of the adjective TroXu/sXijpos (Od. xiv. 211) indicatc.s 
most clearly an age when property in land is recognised as au 
important item of wealth, and when many icX^pot had come 
to be accumulated in the hands of one individual, and when 
consequently landed property was held perpetually in severalty. 
Such, too, may be the explanation of the adjective axXr^pov in 
the famous utterance of Achilles, Od. xi. 489—90— 

fiov\oifj.rjv k' i7rdpovpo<t OrfTtviftev 

ivhpX Trap' &K\^p^, «5 fsr) /Sioro? woXu? <**;, ac.t.X. 

As TToXvAcXTjpov may be a general descriptive epithet of a 
wealthy man, so ax\i}pos may he that of a poor man. It 
certainly savours of a bull, if we take the epithet strictly and 
say that a man works as a farm-labourer (ivdpovpos) for a man 
who has no land (/cX^po?). There is, however, an explanation 
which entirely escapes from this diflSculty. May not a*X? 7 po? 
denote such a class of ‘outsiders’ as are found attached to 
certain villages in Central and Southern India, who unmis¬ 
takably ‘ form no part of the natural and organic aggregate to 
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■which the bulk of the villages belong' (Maine, Village Com- 
muniiua, p. 127) ? 

Again, we find settled on the unappropriated land of everj 
Irish tribe a class of persons called by various names, Seu- 
cleithes, Botbachs, and Fuidbirs. Tbe Bordarii and Cotarii of 
Domesday are supposed to have occupied a somewhat similar 
position. In all these cases it has been suspected that the 
servile orders had an origin different from that of tbe dormant 
race (cf. Maine, Barly IvMitutions, pp. 172 seqq^. Perhaps the 
Irish Fuidbirs, or ' broken men,' are the nearest analogy which 
we can find for a class of which we find distinct traces in 
Homer. The Fuidbirs were ‘ strangers or fugitives from other 
territories, men, in fact, who had broken the original tribal 
bond which gave them a place in the tribal community, and 
who had to obtain another as best they might in a new tribe 
and a new place.’ Such is the man described in II. ix. 
63— 

a<f>p^r<op, affe/uoTOi, av4<rn6<! ioTtv iK€ivo<s 
i<t TToXifiov iparai iirthriploo tcpvSevroi. 

And again in II. ix. 648— 

diael Tiv ariprfTOv p>eTavd<rn]v, 

we get a terse description of the unhappy lot of such a ' broken 
man,' where, as has been happily suggested,^ irlprirov means 
that his life has no Tlp-q, is worth no Eric or Bloodgelt. 

Such persons would be settled on the waste lands of the 
community, such lands as are described in h. Venus, 123—24— 

■TroAXA S’ ev ijya-yev ipya KaraOinjT&v dvQpmirav, 
iroWr\v S’ &K\rjp6v re xal dierirov, f)v Bid fftjpet 
mfux^drfoi <f)oirS)<ri, k.t.X. 

The term &K\r)poi would fitly describe suck ‘outsiders,’ and 
Achilles might well regard service for such a master as tanta¬ 
mount to the lowest drudgery. 

It will be convenient in this place to return to Od. xxiv. 207, 
where we find the verb KTeari^eiv used in connection with 
arfp6<}. Although high authorities have r^arded this dypov 
as a rip.evo<t bestowed by the community on the aged Laertes 

' By Dr. Henry Jackson. For = mri), ct JU i. 159. 
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in requital for his services, eV«l fioKa ttoXX’ efJtyriffev, perhaps, 
since the term re/tei/o? is not applied to it, it is better to view 
the farm as his own acquisition, won from the waste by his own 
exertiona 

Taking this in connection with a passage in II. xxiii., 
832-35— 

et oi Kui fuiXa ‘iroXkhv uiroTrpoOt TTiOvec (iypol 
fuv /Kol Trdvre TrepiTrXopIvov^ eviairrovt 
‘)^eafievo<s‘ ov piv 'yap oi aTepj36pev6^ ye ertStjpou 
wot/iijp ovS' apoT^p ela' ttoXiv, dXXd wapefet, 

we get a glimpse of one of the wa 3 rs by which permanent 
property in land may have arisen. A chieftain who hod capital, 
is. oxen and slaves, more than sufficient to cultivate the re/iepot, 
might take possession of a piece of waste land remote from the 
town and from the divided lands of the community. His slaves 
would till it for him, and protect it against marauders. It 
would become his undisputed property, and at his death would 
naturally pass to his heirs, whilst the royal rifupo^i would revert 
to the commimity to be bestowed on the next chieftain. 

From the foregoing remarks there seem to be considerable 
grounds for stating that in the Odyssey we see evidences of a 
state of society later in time and more advanced in institntions 
than that portraj’cd in the Iliad. It would be futile to attempt 
any computation of the period of time which divides the two 
epochs. In support of this view, we may quote Od. xiv. 208— 
11 , where Odysseus, pretendiug to be the bastard son of a 
cei-tain Kretan, relates that when his father died— 

Tol iBdaapTO 

TratSes' vtrlpdvpoi, KaX IttI fcX^povv i^oKopro- 
avT^p ifiol pdiXa iravpa hdcrap KaX oIkC h>etpap, 
ijyayoprjp yvpaiKa TroXvKXi^pciP ipOpdirap. 

This, to all intents, is the practice prevailing at Athens in 
historic times. The legitimate sons divided the property by 
lot, whilst the bastard received a sum of money, tA poBela, (cf 
Arist Aves, 1656,) which was limited to 1,000 drachmas by a 
law of Solon. Were it not for the occurrence of •jroXvKXtjpo’i, 
the words iBde-apro might be simply taken as equivalent 
to Silt KTrjtTcp SoT^owo, as secms never to include land. 
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and thus there would be no necessity for regarding the passage 
as indicating a late epoch. 

There still remains to be noticed an important feature of the 
Homeric community, and one which is of considerable value in 
aiding us to form some notion of the mode in which private 
property in land gradually supplanted the older system. As 
among other primitive peoples, we find a portion of land set 
apart for the chief, so the r^/ievof /3a<rtX^iov is a regular feature 
of the Homeric poems. In the tale of Bellerophon (U, vi. 191 
—96), we read how the king of Lykia— 

S&xe B4 oi Ttfxrj^ fiaciXrjtBoi ^fuav ndciji 
KaX fiijv oi AvKioi ri/itvoi rd/iov i^oj(pv aXXav 
xaXov (ftvraXif}^ KaX dpovprff. 

Here it is most noteworthy that whilst the king has the full 
disposal of his own Tifii/, he has no power over the land, but it 
is the Lykians themselves who give the hero his rifievo<;. This 
affords an interesting parallel to the cose of the Hindu chief¬ 
tains (cf. Elphinstone, History of India, Bk. ii. e. 2). 

Again, from the story of Meleagros (iZ. be. 674—80), we learn 
that in order to appease his Avrath, the elders send the priests 
to him— 

viro<rj(6fievoi fidya B&pov 
omroBi morarov rreSlov KaXvS&vof ipawrj^, 
h>6a fuv fjvoy^ov re/tevov iXicdai 

wevTrjKOVToyvov, to fikv iqpuav otvorriioio, 
flp-UTV Si ■yfriXijv ipoaiv rreSioio rap^aBai. 

In this case, likewise, it is not the king but the elders who 
make the grant, for King Oeneus is represented in the succeed¬ 
ing lines as merely adding his entreaties to those of his 
people. 

Once more do wo learn the reason why such domains were 
allotted from the words of Sarpedon— 

rXavAce, rif) Si) v&i Teripn^p-eaSa pAXiara 
ISpy re Kpiaaiv t r)Si •/rXeioi^ Serrdea'O-iv 
iv AvkIt), rrdin-ei Si 6eov^ elaopoaxriv; 

KaX rip-evoi vepopeaBa p4ja 3dv6oio Trap’ Sj(6a^ 

KaXSv <j)VTaXii)<; koI dpovpr}^ TTvpo^dpoio ; 

H. xii. 810—14. 
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These rtfUvrf were cultivated for the chief by his slaves or 
hired labourers (Jipiffoi), nay, the chief himself disdained not to 
guide the plough, as we know from the words (Od. xviii. 374) 
in which Odysseus vaunts his skill as a ploughman. (So, too, 
the Hindu king Janoka, in the Ramayana, L C6, speaks of him¬ 
self as ploughing his own land.) It is doubtless the harvesting 
of such a domain, and not a picture of an ordinary cornfield, 
which occupies one of the compartments of the shield (II. xviii. 
650-e0). 

It is explicitly termed a re/icvov, and the chieftain himself 
(and of this there can he doubt, for he is called ^acrCKev<t} not 
&va^, in the midst of bis ipiBot — 

a-Kfj'irrpov fx®** c<rT) 7 <cei iir' SypMV yrjffoawoi; tefjp. 

The ripuevof is described in L 550 as either ^acriX'^lov or j3a0v- 
Xtfiov, according as we adopt one or other of the alternative 
readings. /3a<rtXrfiov deseiwes strong support from the considera¬ 
tion (1) that the word r4pevo<: itself is sufficient to show that 
the land belongs to a chief, and (2) that it is unlikely that the 
entire T4pevo<: would be under com, which is necessarily implied 
if we adopt the reading ^oBvXi^iov. I know not how foi' wc 
may be justified in believing that the harvest scene, on what 
we have strong gixtunds for regarding as the chiefs domain, is 
directly contrasted with the scene which immediately precedes, 
it, the Ploughing of the Fallow. For in the latter I believe we 
have depicted the tilling of the great common field, iv 8' irlBet 
vtiiv ftaXoK^i/, irUipav apovpav, evpeiav, rpl-iroXov. It is plainly 
not the land of the chief, for in that case it should have been 
included under the termV^/tei'ov. Its extent prevents us &om 
regarding it as the field of an ordinary individual, for it is eipeta, 
and TToXXol aporifpet ip avry, fyvyea 8tptvovTe^ iXa<rrpeov ev8a 
Kal evda. I have little doubt but that the hitherto received 
notion regarding property in land in Homeric times has sprung 
from a misunderstanding of the harvest scene. People have 
taken for granted that the ReuriXetn: there mentioned is simply 
the stout farmer of modem times superintending his labourers. 

* The words tx*”' o'lcqwrpor likewiso elosire tliat it is always a symbol of 
pat the matter beyond all donbt, as an office, whether kingly or jndicial, and 
inrestigatiou of all the passages in is neTcr used simply for a staff or 
which aiivnrpoir oocnrs makes it eon- walking-stick. 
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In the shield the poet’s aim is to give a series of pictures of 
the various sides of human existence (except those vrhich are 
sad and mournful). Accordingly we see all sorts and conditions 
of men severally represented in their appropriate surroundings; 
the /SaciXeiif stands in his the Qerontes are sitting evl 

^e<rrotai \i6ot<: Up^ ivl xvKTup, and the \aol eiv ayop§ e<rav 
oBpooi. The feature which really dififerentiatod the chief from 
the Qerontes, was the possession of the Temenos, and accordingly 
the poet selects a scene on that royal domain as the fitting 
setting for his picture of the king. The ploughing of the 
follow gains a new significance when we remember that every¬ 
where under the system of common-field cultivation there 
were rigid rules regulating tillage. AH the joint cultivators 
had to commence ploughing on the same day. Plough Monday, 
still commemorated as a village festival, is the record of the 
day on which our forefathers began the ploughing of the 
common field. Is it going too far, then, to suppose that those 
‘many ploughers' of the Homeric lines are joint cultivators, 
each tilling his own allotment in the one great field ? 

It is obvious that as soon as the office of chieftain became 
hereditary, the Temenos would become the private property of 
the reigning family. Such is the case with Odysseus. The 
office of Headman has become fixed in his fiunily from there 
having been a succession of vigorous chiefs, but that the royal 
appanages were far from secure for his son Telemachos, is made 
plain by the words of his mother— 

ffov S oiiro> Ti? KohJbv '^4pa^, aXKk itcrjXoi 

T7)>UfJM^o<{ viperai, *.t.X. 

Od. xi. 184—85. 

From this we may infer that the Temenos went with the chief¬ 
tainship. It is interesting to observe that just as in mediaeval 
times all improvements in agriculture arose on the lord’s domain, 
since it was both for his private interest to make his land as 
remunerative as possible, and he was not bound down by the 
same strict rules for tillage, so in Homeric Hellas likewise, it 
is in the Temenos that we find what traces there are of superior 
cultivation. Already the har\’est scene has given us a picture 
of a goodly crop, at the sight of which the chief.s ‘heart is 
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rejoiced,’ whilst iu the Odyssey poor dog Argos, old aud 
outcast, laj 

iv iroXKy Kovp^, ^ ol irpo'irdpoide 6vpdo)v, 

•f)fu6v(6v re ^o&v re, 4Xi? Kij(vr, S<f>p' &v Sr/otev 
Sp,&ei 'OSvaaijoi rifxevoi p.iya Konpl<r<rovre^. 

Od. xvii. 297-99. 

No doubt self-interest soon taught the chic& to manure and 
till their lands carefully. AH other traces of superior husbandry 
which we find, refer to Krjrrot and okMcU, which would either 
form parts of the Tcmenos, or in the cose of private individuals 
would be held in severalty, a certain portion going with each 
house and inclosed by a fence, whilst on the other hand the 
apovpa is always uninclosed. Whilst aX«i>fi9 is a regular 
feature of the poems, nowhere do we meet with an SpKo<i 
ipovpt)<i. We find a close parallel to this in the English ' closes’ 
(Low Latin, ‘clausum’), a fenced-off portion of ground going 
with each homestead, and so called in contrast to the fenceless 
open fields. 

That the system of tillage was that known as ‘ two shift,’ 
there can be but little doubt. Whenever ploughing is men¬ 
tioned, we almost invariably find that the operation is taking 
place in a veioi or fallow. This renders it probable that each 
year half the arable land was tilled, and half lay fallow, covered 
with a scurf of weeds.^ 

Before concluding, it is worth while to inquire what is the 
nature of the land system indicated in the Hesiodic poems. 
The data are but scanty, yet I think they are sufficient to show 
us that we have in the Works and Days a record of an epoch 
later than the Odyssey, and for later than the Diad. Land is 
held in severalty, and descends to the, children, who divide it 
between them, just as at Athens in the age of the Orators. 
So we may gather from the words— 

pJkv yhp xXrjpov iZaao-dfied', £\Xa re TroiXXd 
iperd^tav i<f>6peis fiiya KvZalvcov fiaaiXrja^. 

Works, 36-87. 

That farms were freely bought and sold, as at Athens, is dear 
^ Tluit suoh was tli« practice in the time of Pindar is door from Jfem, vi. 10. 
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from the Works (336-41), •where there is an exhortation to 
honour the gods with sacrifices— 

k4 Tot tKaov xpoBiriv Kal Bv/tov 
S<pp’ KXfjpov, pt} 70V rehv (IXXof. 

Finally, the whole tone of the poom gives us a clear impres¬ 
sion that the system of which he treats is one of separate and 
hereditary ownership. Incidentally this has an important 
bearing on the chronology of the Homeric poems. I have 
already stated some reasons for supposing that the Odyssey 
represents a later age than the Iliad. How although the use of 
the term iroX^KXypof in the Odyssey is an indication that the 
accumulation of KXrjpot hod already commenced, possibly by 
inheritance, a considerable time must have elapsed before the 
Hesiodic stage of an open market for laud was reached, a stage 
to all intents the same as that which we find in Attica in the 
age of Pericles. In thus comparing Homer and Hesiod, we of 
course are assuming that all ports of Greece developed at the 
same rate. In any case, even supposing that the rate of pro¬ 
gress was uneven, Boeotia, in ralation to other parts of Hellas, 
is more likely to have been in a backward than in a fonvard 
state, in which case we should allow for a longer interval be tween 
the Odyssey and the WorJes and Days. 

We have now passed in review whatever evidence can be 
drawn from the poems for ascertaining the nature of the land- 
system in Homeric times, both positive evidence from certain 
agricultural terms, and negative based on an examination of 
certain epithets, the law of succession, the use of the term 
KXypos, the institution of the Temenos, getting what help we 
could from the comparative method. How far this paper has 
succeeded in its object, is for others to judge. 


Wir.T.IAM RinOEWAT. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY COCKERELL IN 
GREECE.—II. 


the earlier number of tbe present volume (p. 143 I 
gave some account of a MS. collection of inscriptions made by 
C. R. Cockerell in 1810-1814, and also gave copies of all those 
from the mainland of Greece, which appeared to be hitherto 
unpublished. Tbe present paper will cover the rest of that 
collection, which is mostly derived from Asia Minor. 

I add a complete list of the remaining contents of Cockerell’s 
volumes. Those unpublished are reproduced below; in the 
case of all those previously edited, a collation with the published 
copy has been made and kept, and I should be very glad to 
show these collations to any one interested in the matter. 


C. «)'= C.J.a. 2370 

a 613 „ 41 

*C. 62 Unpabliahed 
C. 68 - C.J.a. 2304 
C. 64 « „ 2806 

C. 66 s „ 2294 

C. 66 31 Le Bu *nd Wad. Y. 127 
C. 67 = C.I,0. 8107 
C. 58 = „ 8106 

C. 69 = Le Bag b Wad. Y. 1560, 1563 


C. 60 = C.I.O. 

8002 

61 » „ 

8061 

62 = „ 

8094 

68 = „ 

3180 

64 = „ 

3545 

65 = „ 

8644 


* In tay last paper I numbered all 
the inscriptiona oonaecntirely; it has 
sinoe appeand more conrenient to follow 
Cockerell’ssystemof numbering, though 


66 = In Spun (also TA. ifiw. 1883, 
22 ) 

*67 IJnpnbliahcd 
68 = C.I.O. 3924 b 
*69 Unpublished 
*70 Unpublished 
*71 Unpublished 
72 = C.1.0. 8909 
*73 Unpublished 
74 o = 0.1.0, 8926 

6 s part of C.I.O. 3915 
e = O.J.O. 3911 
*76 Unpnhliahed 
*76 Unpublished 

77 s Le Baa and Wad. Y. 680 

78 - C.I.O. 8453 

inconaistent When the two ajrsteius 
overlap, I have added a 0, to ovoid 
oonfhaion in leferencea 
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79 = C.J.O. 8478 

84 a = „ 8470 

i = he Bas and Wad. Y. 681 

80 = O.J.0. 8517 
*81 UnpublUlied 

82 a = O.I.0. 8508 
b= „ 8484 

88 > „ 3516 

84 Soo botwocn 79 and 80 

85 > O.I.O. 3565 = 9285 

86 a s „ 3563 

* b Unpubluhed 
*87 ITnpnbliahed 

88 = Le Bas and Wad. Y. 1662 

89 In MiitA. d. d. but. sk Atheti, 

YI. p. 188. 

*90 Unpublished 

91 = O.I.O. 2947 

92 = „ 2946 

*98 Unpublished 
*94 Unpublished 
*95 Unpublished 

96 = O.I.O. 2259 
*97 a Unpublished 

* b Unpublished 
132 » O.I.O. 89 
*98 Unpublished 

99 = O.I.O. 2879 
*100 Unpublished 
101 = O.I.O. 

*102 E Le Bas and Wad. Y. 222 

ISl} = 2870 

*105 Unpublished 

106 = O.I.O. 4283 

107 o = „ 4281 

* b Unpublished 

108 = O.I.O. 4280 

109 - „ 4292 

110 = „ 4298 

111 = „ 4295 

*112 Unpnblislml 
*113 Unpublished 

114 = O.I.O. 4284 

115 ■ 4285 

116 - „ 4290 

117 » Add. 4300 q. 

118 = „ 4289 

*119 Unpublished 
*120 Unpublished 
*121 Unpublished 


I *122 Unpublished 
128 = O.I.O. 4287 
*124 Unpublished 
*125 a Unpublished 

* b Unpublished 
*126 Unpublished 
*127 Unpnblislied 

128 = Lo Bas and Wad. Y. 1314 

129 = O.I.O. Add. 4308 A 5. 

180 = „ 4288 

131 = Add. 4300 u 

132 See between 97 and 08 
*133 Unpublished 

134 >= O.I.O. 4304 
*135 a Unpublished 

* 6 Unprublished 

136 Unpublislted 

137 « = O.I.O. 4311 

* b Unpublished 
*138 Unpublished 
*139 Unpublished 

ul\ 

6 = 4310 


YOL. II. 


142= O.I.O. 

4328 

148 = 

4324 

144 = pt. of „ 

, 4332 

145 = O.I.O. 

4836 

146 a = „ 

4840 

6 - 

4339 

e = „ 

4341 

147 = 

4360 

148 a = „ 

4344 

b = „ 

4347 

1491 


157 }“ " 

4350 

150 a = „ 

4363 

b = 

4852 

151 a = „ 

4358 

b = „ 

4356 

152 = 

4346 

168 a = „ 

4357 

5= „ 

4359 

164 = 

4361 

165 = 

4351 

166 = 

4343 

157 - 149 


168 = pt of „ 

4855 
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169 a = 

O.I.O. 

8884 

8 = 

19 

8883 

e K 

11 

4849 

160 = 

99 

4801 

161a =. 

99 

4404 

8 « 

91 

4403 

162 a m 

99 

4410 

b = 

99 

4405 

e = 

99 

4401 

163 = 

99 

4409 

164 a = 

99 

4408 

8 a 

99 

4406 

e a 

99 

4407 

165 a 

99 

4422 

166 = 

• 9 

4423 

167 a - 

99 

4420 

8 a 

99 

4410 

168 a 

99 

4418 

169 = 

99 

4421 

170 a 

99 

4424 

ma-k 

99 

4413 

172 1 

178 1 = 

19 

4411 

174 = 

99 

4322 

176 a a 

99 

9220 

8 a 

99 

9208 

176 a = 

99 

4429 a 9213 

8 a 

99 

9211 


176 « = 0.1.0. 9224 
*177 a Uupubli^cd 

* 6 Unpubllsbeil 
178 « O.J.O. 4480 

*179 a Uupabludiod 
h = O.I.O. 8937 

180 a = „ 9201 

* i Uupnblisbcd 

181 a = 0.1.0. 9237 

* b Uiipublisbod 

182 0 s 0.1.0. 9104 

8 a „ 9202 

e = ,, 9178 

188 a = „ 9106 Add 4432 b 

b= „ 9167 

184 OB „ Add. 4432 e 

b= „ 9169 

« a „ 9171 

185 a a „ 9166 

b = „ 9168 

186 = „ 9172 

187 = „ 8619 

*188 a Unpabllihed 

6 = 0.1.0. 4435 

189 a Unpublished 

5 = 0.10. 4436 

190 a = „ 4442 

8 a „ 4443 > 


Before we proceed to the text of those inscriptions which 
either are entirely new or contain so mucli new matter that 
they ore worth reproducing separately, a few words must be 
added about the much larger number which aie identical with 
copies already made public. These will fall at once into three 
classes, each of which will need separate attention. To the first 
of these classes we may assign those examples which are known 
to be the source from which the published copies are derived; 
to the second belong those which offer a new and independent 
transcription, by which the published one can be verified or 
corrected; the third contains such as, though no ostensible con- 

> In the above lut the word ' nn- icab u the ‘ASenuof, SuOeUn dc Cm~ 
published' must not bo pieseed. But rapondmec RelZAsijve, ilUtkeilwngen 
I have taken teasouable precautions da deubc/ten ItuAUuU nt AtAen, kc. 
a^nst mistakes on this point by a The numbers msiked with an asterisk 
careful search in Bocckb's Corptu, Le ore reproduced below. 

Bas and Waddington, and such period- 
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ncction con be traced between them and the published tran¬ 
scriptions, yet bear too close a relation to those transcriptions to 
be regarded as independent, since they show coincidences even 
in mistakes, too frequent to bo the result of mere chance. 

In the first class it has been found by no means superfluous 
to verify all inscriptions in Boeckh’s Corpus, of which the copies 
have been supplied by Walpole from Cockerell’s book. Walpole 
often did his copying in a very careless manner, and often 
introduced into supposed facsimiles conjectural emendations 
which have helped to confirm error or to hide the truth. Some 
of his copies, on the other hand, are extremely accurate. It 
seems necessary to moke the above remarks in order to vindicate 
the accuracy of Cockerell, which is far greater than any one 
would be led to suppose, who judged of it only from the 
published copies that are professedly derived from him. One 
or two illustrations will show this. Wherever Apcrlae is men¬ 
tioned Cockerell gives the true form. Walpole invariably alters 
the A to A. nnd it is owing to this alteration that the com¬ 
pletely indefensible form Aperrhao has long held its ground. 
Such changes as w to Z to C ere slight, but they obliterate 
certain indications of date. Another and more important 
alteration occurs in 145, GJ.Q. 4336, where Cockerell gives in 
L 8, AKAAIZED, thus showing the city is Akalissos, not 
Limyra, as now conjecturally restored. Enough, however, has 
been said on this point; I need only add that I have made 
a note of all Walpole’s alterations in my collation. 

• The second class will enable us to increase or improve the 
independent copies preserved in the Corpus; some of the more 
important cases are the following : in 50, CJ.Q. 2370, Cockerell 
confirms Brdndsted’s AEIBIAN in 1. 2, which is therefore 
probably correct; in 72, C.I.&. 3909, he gives the two additional 
lines 

ElAEnZYMEINO 

APXHrEITHZ, 

which may, however, not belong to this inscription;^ in 92, 
C.I.G. 2949, 1.12, he has TAIANEIDN, which makes it seem 

* [Tbe*e two additional lines aw at Hiemimlia (O./.O. 3908). APXH- 
inaeribod on a passage of the thealra TETHZ is Uie true rending.— JSrl] 
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that the real reading is 'Tpaiaveitav, the name of the games 
referred to ^; in 104, CJ.Q. 2870, he adds to the right of the 
Greek the following Latin version :— 

lETIS-VAILI- 

DVSiNsnmicoNSVwotA -dus ins(t)i(t)m(t) consiimina- 

vrrnDiCAvrr-PEB-Qrvii vit (et) dicavit per Q. Iu(l)i- 

VMBAEBVil’PROCOSViEii um Ba(l)bum proconsu(l)em 

CVBAM AOENTE PASSIMOBO curam ogente Pass(e)rio Eo- 
KVIOUGATO AVG-PEO-PB mu(l)o (le)gato Aug.pro.pr. 


These instances will suffice to show what may thus be gained 
iiom Cockerell, and include the most important examples. 
But a few words must now he given to the third class. Of the 
last seventy-seven inscriptions preserved by Cockerell, seventy 
are in the Corjm, and fifty of these from Beaufort’s copies. 
Now among these fifty there are no less than twenty-eight 
which show coincidences of mistake, such readings as MHfllA 
for MHTEPA, which necessitate the assumption that the copies 
are not really independent; while there are only three which 
seem to show signs of independence, and these uncertain. Ono 
of these deserves quoting, though singularly enough it also 
contains the very mistake already quoted, 156, CJ.G. 4343. 
Here Cockerell preserves marks of erasure which show that the 
inscription referred to Qeta, who is not, however, described as 
TOP lephv Ka[(]<r[apa, which we should rather restore (firfripa) 
t(c!>)v ifp(&)v Kaa\Tpav, a well-known title of Julia Domna. 
What is the exact relation between Cockerell’s copies and those 
of Beaufort must perhaps be left an open question ; for though 
Beaufort has the advantage in point of time, Cockerell occasion¬ 
ally seems to preserve details lost in the other transcription. 

The unpublished inscriptions preserved by Cockerell now 
follow in the order in which they are found in his book. 
In the interpretation of them 1 am indebted for many 
valuable suggestions to the Rev. E. L. Hicks and to Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


> [The reading of Pococke in the laat 
two lines ■rtpUtif xff, which Franz die- 
credits in CJ.Q., is ooniinned by 
Cockerell’s copy. It denotes the twenty- 
second periodic celebration of the Tra- 


janeia, which were certainly pcntcteric. 
They were founded in honour or in 
memorj’ of Trajan, and the twenty- 
second celebration was about 195-220 

A.D.—Ed.] 
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C. 62.—Delos. 

(JjIADNAIOAOPOYAXAIOS 

THN0YI‘ATErAHPAIAA0EOir 

ah>:aa . apnazshyzBno ;e .. 

^ikeav Aio&cipov 'A^aibf 
T^v $v{y)aT4(p)a ’Hpatha Oeoti 
4>i5](X)»7t 'AX[t*]a/5»'fiw<7-(e)w9 

For the name cf. Hirschfeld, THvli ^(dvArvorwm., &c., 

No. 70 a, b, c, 84. 


67.—Hierapolis. 

NEYr AAOY 

TOYEK ETONEAYTO 

AIT EAZTOnON 


0 Betva'ha-K\rprC\aZov 
iavi{<^ 
i'fop£\<xa'i rbirov 

69.—Under same heading as 67, also 70, 71, 73, 75. 

TOMNHMEIONEYTYXOYZTOY 
AnoAAQNlOY AATEINEIGZ 

Ti p,Vt)ptelov ^VTVJ(pXM} TOV 
'AttoXXmpIov — ? 


70. 

TAYrHCTHZnirPA(j)HZANIill . AcJjONAnETEOHEIZTAAPXEIA 
Tao[T]»;9 [i]7rvyp<}uf>r]^ ap[T^p]a<f>ov aTreriffT) eh rh apyelot 

cf. C.LG. 8924a, 3923, 3922 ; 3916, 3919, aU also from Hiera- 
polis. 
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71. 

eYr€NI0C06AAXICT0CAPXIAIAKKe4)eCTn0YAri0Y 

KeNAO^OYAnOCTOAOYK0€OAOrOY(j)IAinnOY 



o i\d^uno^ apj(^iSidic{ovoi) Ac(al) i<f)ecrr(a><t) tov ur^iov 
tciflX) ivSo^ov uttoctoKov K(al) 6to\oyov ^CKlmrov 

Apparently Eugenios was the i<f>e<rro)<s of a church dedicated 
to St. Philip the Apostle. 

73. 

EniTOYAriOY+TJKAI0EOOZ+ 

APXIEniZKoHMQNKHpfAPXo 

TENNAIOY 

’EttI tov aryiov re Kcd ^«o<r(e/9ow?) 
tt/5^te7ri<7Ac(ow)ow rjfiav xal '7TarpMpj(ov 
Vtwalov 

75. 

TONBOMONKAITHNKATAYTOYZOPON 

rhv Afai T^v xar avrov <TOp6v [icaTeixKtvaa-ev 6 Selva] 

Kar airrov is curious ; we generally find the tropS? is imKei- 
pivr}, c£ C.I.0. 3915, rfj iiriKeipiivrf Kar' avrov (sc. ^w/iov) <rop^, 
it seems to mean ‘ t^inst,’ ‘ over against,’ it 

76.—Sardes. 

...or av Ti rStv evOdSe 

MEN55NEZ25BAAH Ace«^evo>v efo) ^dXj), 

HNIOKTYM25AEI 

£2NAAAfi5NnAN t]£v aX\a>v «•«»<[_rtov 

riYXOITOMETAnAN nerd rrdv 
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5 «NMHTE0IEMMA 
r.MHTEOMMATDN 
-v ElftAHrENOITO 

•TON 


t\<ov fi’^re dpt/ifu^T 
to ]W /i^T€ O/A/AaTO)!^ 
e(f)eSXi7[f3 'fivoiTO 

Tov [Travra j(p6pov 


Apparently an invocation of a curse on whoever shall cast 
out the remains here deposited, cf. C.I.G. 2826. 


81.—Thyatira. 


. — . Z52N . — . 
AAKIMOE. AAlKlMOr 
KATEZKETAEENTOMNH 
MEIONEAYT£2KAIAn4>l 
£2THZYNBin 


Z,S>v 

"AXKi/iot 'A’KkIhov 
KareaKevaffev to 
/iftov eavrp xal *Air<j>i- 

f) TTJ 


'A'n-<f>iov is not unoommon as a female name. 


866.—Samch (near Porgamus). 

AHE<^ 

TTSSTfi! 

S2ANE 

< i 

—Try ry 
—y av^- 
[6f]Kev] 


87.—Bakir. 


(JjIAETAIPOZ 
l< AIE ATT I Z^E^3 
EAniAH4>OPQ 
TGTEKNQMNEI 
AZXAPIN 


<I>t(X)6TO»pOS 
KUi ’EXttIs 
’£XTr(8>7^opy 
ry T^KVtp (ivti- 
at 


The gap after ’EXTrt? seems merely to mark the place where 
the stone-cutter made a slip and then effaced it. 
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90.—Menimen. 


IDN 

0ZANI02:rAI0YY|o€(|)APIA 
AONroZEAYTOKAnOIzrONEYZl 
KAITHrAYKTATHITYNAIKI 
AAOYKIOYGYrATPiTPYct) 
TOYTOIOM— 

Z&v 

Paijos Fatoi; vto? 4 >o(/S)^ 

Aoyyof 4 avT(^) /ca(l T)ot? '/oveva-i 
«c(a)l T§ 7XVKWTOT1; yvvatKl 

■A. A^v^iov e^Tfarpl Tpvj> 

l_ovajf 

w(7r)^(e)M)(v) [KareaKevaaev 


93.—Magneaia. 


TM 

T. M[apadoiviov 

ANN 

’A vt^t0a\iaviv 

TONA 

TOP '>J^ap,Trp6fTaTOV av6vTra- 

TONYH 

TOP vT^aTixap vlop 

AOnST 

Xo^KrT[57i» t!]) TToXttoj] 

ZOTHP 

<T<oT^p[a Koi evepytTTip koI 

KTIETI- 

KTia-T^p rrjs Kourrjs 

HATPI 

7raTpl![Sos 

THZAAMHP 

Tijs Xap’/rp^^OTaTr/t pr/rpo- 

nOAEQZTHZ 

rroXecot t^s pAffiaj km pc- 

DKOPOYTQN 

toKipov rwv Te/Saorup km 

lEPAZTOYAlOZ 

iepas rov Aiot ^KaTrertuX/ou ko 

TATAAOTMATA 

TO TO Zoypara [t7)S Itpardrrjs 

SYNKAHTOYI 

ovPKKrfTov []x(u ^iXoaefiaffTOV 

AIANOI 

v&Xeeot 

OINYZTA 

ol (jijva-To^t 

TONEYE 

TOP evf^jtyeTtfp. 
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This and the following inscription must belong to Sardis. 

Lines 1 and 2 must have been in large letters; the title 
\oyi<}Tr)v Tr}<i TroXe®?, if correctly restored, must have been 
merely honorary, just as Emperors sometimes held city magis¬ 
tracies. Hannibalianus was Consul in S..D. 292. 


94.—Magnesia. 


YnAnKONTII- 
MAPA0QNIOT 
AhNIBAAIANOY 
ANOYnATEYCD. 
KA, KAniraAEi. 
rYNAlKA.T.4)AI 
MHTP04)AN 
OlKPATICTOin 
KAEITOC 
EHIMEAHCANEN 
TOYANAPIANTC 
EniTPonoY 


95.—Ephesus. 

[tuj dvavTaveeas 

TO! . A . . AIAZL ra> [v] Afu/MjX]»at 

AFlINHZAnOAAONI ’A[/[i/*Jt(av)»5j ’A7roX\(«i>)i'(- 

AOPI'lZAAAcjjTIZ 8o(j Tu)r a(^)[*]^(’5)® 

AYTOYKAIMAYPINE avrov Koi M. Avp. Ne- 

PAflOYGIOAOPOYAM pa{ri)ov 0ioS(w)pov’A/i- 

MlANOYKAIMAYPhE piavov kcu M. Avp. Ne- 

PATI0Y<|>IA0MHTP02 parlov ^ikopijTpot 

AMMIANOYTONAAEA ’Appttavov rtov aSeX- 

4)0NAYT0 <f){&)v auro[5. 


[tov If] 

Twa(T*)*c<Sv T/ [tow 
Mapa0<oplov 
*Avve^aXtaPov 
d vOutra ret^oirros 
KX. Ka7rrT«jXetl_t'a»' 
ywaiKa 1. 4>Xt 
Mi]7po^dv\_ovs 
ol Kpariarot n[oXy 
kXcitoj [koI 0 Seriia 
lirt/AeXtjo-a/iSi^ou 
TOW ai/Sp«awTo[[r 
lirtTpoiroufTOW Btlvo9. 
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97a.—Samos. 


NIKHAIZXPI 

ONOZ 

TYNHAEATAOT 

ATANIOTHPOIN 

XPHZTHXAIPE 


mvos 

ywr) Se AvXou 
'Aravlov 7]pa4v~ 
17 ] xPV<^fV 


For name Atanius, of. Mommsen I.R. iv. 2480, Dio Cass. lix. 8. 


m. 


QPOZAM 

OZIOZ 


0«o8jw/)of 

oatos 


98.—Qeronta (Branchidae). 


ArAOH<?TYX 

HBOYAHKAI 

AHMOZETEM 

ZENMAPKON 

MONAYPHAI 

AOMNONTON 

PHrONKAIAM 

OAAHNIKHZA 

TAnAIAflNP 

AHNTAMErA 

AIAYMEIAE^ 

lEPQ 


’Ayaffy rv^T) 

17 0OV\tl KOI [d 

Brjfios €T«[t];«[|i7- 
(Tsv MapKov [[At- 
Xiov Avprf)Kt\ov 
Aofipov rov [[e- 
<f)r}{ff)op Ko) 

OaKrj, piKij<TcJ[y 
ra TralBup 
\7)P ra 7 xe<ya[^Xa 
AiBvfieta e» {[ry 
iep^. 


Cf. C.I.O. 2888, which is quit© similar in form. 
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100.—Geronta (Branchidae). 

'£^( <rre<^aV7)<f>cpov tov 
S uvot, 

HOY< . . YAflCAADNIOY ...ot;[s toJC’AttoXXw 
NIOYTO_Y+AI AQKOZ vlov rov [^)alho>{y')os 
APEYONTQN •napt\^pev6vz<iiv... 

YTOYKPATINOYGEOTIMI ...Crov Kparn'ov ©eort/wpow 
AEANETEOHTOIAnOA ti/0a]Se dvertSt) Tw ’AttcXI^Xw!/* 
\HOAKHN ATOYSAAAE ^ta]Xi; oXidjv a(jyjovaa (AAH^ 

The repetition of the NlOY in lines 1 and 2 is probably 
merely a slip of the copyist 

102 = L. and W. V. 222, under Geronta. Cockerell preserves 
much that is not in M. Le Bns’ copy, which was moreover 
made in haste. 

, OYTOYIKAIST, , . . 

AIA7e . . OENTOZTOY 
KAITOIZZTIATHh. A . . . 

.... NOIAT6NHTAION . . N . 

5 ZIAGIZTAMHTAIPONTOZ . 
NEIZTHN04>IA0YZAN' . . AAK . 
POYZIANKAIIEPOYPriANZYNT . . 

. . IZGAIKACDZEOIZETAITQIZniAIATO 
KITAHONOZXIONOYMHCENAYROMEL . . 

10 IHKENAI EAOZETOI . ZYMEAIOIZ 
MQMHEniZTATQNEY . KEXOPIZGA 
EniNlKQEniNlKOYTOYHIAlZ . ^ONO 
THZAIZTHAHNniOZTDIlEPQITOZA . 
ZTEYZQTHPOZXAPINTOYANArPAPE 
15 ZOAITAONOMATATQNYnOMENONTONi 


H.S.—VOL. vr. 


A A 
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OHrONnAPAAIAENTOIIE . QITQIENAI 
AYMOIHKA0OTIH . . POTPA . I . OEX 


20 EHITPOI 

YnAPAI . NOY . . 

TOYnPO<j)HrOYYIOZnoZ»AO 

NIOZ 


ivl . 

. Jou TOO Kal aT[tff>ajn}- 

ipopov, SM»(/c)f[X€v]^evTO? To[??. 

.... Ka\ T 0 I 5 arpaTrfj[oi<} . 

.... Svai]^ 7rp6voM yivrfrai, bv &v 6 

6 (K)a6ioTdvii (K)aipiv 

ra] eli Tt)v 6<f>€i\ov(rav [’Awo]XX[®w AtSv- 
/*«] Bvclav Kol upovpyiav o‘Uirr[6X- 
e]I(r6at nco^w? ry bth rh 

^]k ttX^ovo? ’xpovov ptrfSiva VTrofJu[/j^ 

10 ep]r)ich>tu' eBo^e toI[?] av(v)4B(p)oi^ 
y]y6iprf IvurraTmv {rv[y]Key^cop(;^)0-da[i 

’ETTtVt'/e^) 'EvtV^KOV TOW 'H(^a)t<7T«]o>i/o[? 

enijcai <mj\r)v vpo<t ry Up^ to[w] A[t- 
i]? TOW SmTtjpo^, j(apiv tow avaypd^e- 
15 affai TO ovopMra tStv xnrofievovTutv [w- 
(o\*t)ww irapa A/(a) tjS t^ eV At- 

BvpoK KoSiTi ff [ofl-]o7/>a[^7;. 


20 iTflTpo^Trot, . 

tow 7rpo^(T)ow wii? Iloo-i^c^ 
W 109 


In the cursive transcription, I have of course followed 
M. Waddington’s interpretation, except where Cockerell’s copy 
enabled me to add to it 
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105.—Geronta. An honorary decree. 

SOIKIAZrENOMENOS 
AAABQNTHMnP04)HTEI 
. . HZHATPIAOZADPEANY 
TOYA . MPPDZKAkJxAOAO 
5 1 NOMHZAIKAinoiHZAlE 

INi . MOYZZEITOYKAIEAAIOY 
TON . . 01 INEniTHAEIONEN 
0X1 . . ZIKAIPOIZAIATETAYTA 
ADOAEI . GEIz4>IAOnATPIZKAIE'l 
10 ... THZTHZnOAEDZrENOZ 

AEKAPPOZTATHZTON 
OIZYNAYZHZAZTAZION . . . 

IN . . OZOAOYZnolHZAZAE . . . 
rYMNAZIAPXIAZTONHATEPON 
15 - INTAlOYAlOYnOI . 

NOYAI . YANTIOXOY 

. . . T^9 ot/cta? yevofievo's 

7rapa^Ka0o)v r^ifi ‘npo^rel- 
av t ]79 trwTpHo’i Ba>pe{tv vnlp 
Tou \ap/rpSi<; itaX 
5 irfopa]voprja'ai koX Trotrjaat e- 
v]a>t't[o’]/xov 9 aelrov ical i\aiov 
Kal Tuv [XjoifTrJwj/ ^TrtTTjSei'fflV iv 

KOtpoi?, SlO T€ TOVra 

a7roSet[;^0el9 if>iX6varpK koX ei- 

10 epy£\Trpi t?;? yevolji 

«V 09 ] Si Kal -n-pooTa-nj? t&v . . . 

.... «a]i (Tvvav^(ra<! ra? (t)wv . . . 

... 0)1/ [wploo'oSov’i TTOi^aa^ Si [«ol 

yvpva<Tiap)^ia<! r&v iraripav . . . 

The last name ia 'Atnioy^ov; is the one in the line above 
Fa/ou Atkiov, two letters of the apparent repetition AIM being 
dropped by the copyist, or TovXtou ? 


A A 2 
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I07b. —Patara^ 

. TEKTOZ 

.AEZTIZ 

.ETOIOZ 

ATKIONTOKOINON 


. . . At/Kteoi/ TO KOIVOV 


112.—Pataro. 

METTIOMOAEZro 
AYKIfiNTOeil- ON 

EONOTZZOAHMOZ 

This may be one or two inscriptions:— 

(a) Merrtf^j] MoS^o~r[9)] 
Av/ciav TO [koiv]6v 

(J) Tov Avxiav] iOvovf 6 bf)fio<{ 

Cf. 108, CJ.Q. 4280. 


113.—Patara. 


ZTNEAHM0ZMHN04)IA0rKATEZZKET 
AZENTOMNHMEIONMAMIQ . MENEKI . . 
TOTTHIIEPEIA. AHMHTPOZ.THT 
EAYTOrePE + AZH. 

Mr)vo<f>!\ov KaretrffKev- 
aaev ri fivtj/xelov Ma/i/y Mevcxj/Ja- 
Tov T§ Uptlq Arj/irjrpo^ t§ <Y{XvKtndrT) 
iavTov Bpr^dcr^ 
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If the genitive eatnov is right,»} Opi^aa ia regarded as a 
noun. For the name cf. G.T.G, 4322. The 

' barbarian' names in the inscriptions which follow are merely 
transcribed, without attempt at emendation. 


119.—^Under heading Patara; but clearly from Aperlae. 
Cf, 116,117,118, C.I.G. 4290, Add. 4300g, 4289. 

TOMNHMEIONKATAZKETAZTO 
EPniAIZHHKAIZAPHHAONIZATZAN 
APOTAnEPAENIZePEnTOIZAYTHZ 
ZTNAAAArHKAIMOYZAPOTTIKAINE 
5 KHTIKOIZOZYN . CIEIENKHAEYGH 
NAIKA . AEONHKAIAZKAHHIAAIOY 
rATPlAYTOYETEPOZAEOYAEEIZ 
ENTAIHZE . TAIHOIZANAYTHZYN 
XQPHZHEANAETIZETEPOZENKH 
10 AEYZ . lhNA04)rAEZITHAnEP 
AEnQNnOAIX4). 


TO fiVTfutiov fcaT(e)<rKeva<rro 

^ Kal SapwTjSovl? Awo-dv- 
Spov ’A7rep\«(ZT]jv dp€'irrol^ ainrj<; 

%vva\Xdrfp Kal Movaapovri koI N^- 
5 Kip-i Ac(a)l op]? <TVv[^^p€i ivict)B€v6i)- 
vai *a[l] Aeovij xal 'AtTKXviTnaZi 6v- 
yarpl avrov- Irepo^ Si ovSi eh 
ivTa(<^)tjo-€Tat ^ ol? &v aurf) aw- 
iiiv Be Tif !repo<; ivtcrj- 
10 SeiJofj;] Til'd, d^iXio{e]i rp 'Airep- 
XeiT&v wdXi <f> 

The following remark is written beside this in pencil, by 
Leake’s hand : ‘ Mr. Akerblad constantly corrects AflEPAEITHZ 
to AflEPAEITHZ, but several ancient authors call it Aperlae, 
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3SG 


and these inscriptions prove that to be the real name 
W. M. L.’ ' 


120.—As 110, still under Patara; the same heading goes on 
till 131, hut these all come from farther cost on the same 
coast. 


OTA4)OSIAArPOYTOrKAIZEr 
HPOYTOTKPATEPOYAnEPAEITOT 
KATAZKEYAZOEIZYnOAYTOYAYTn 
TEKAirYNAIKlAYTOYNAI^EPHArO 
5 cJ)OYAnEPAEITIAIKAITEKNOIZAY 
TONKAIErrONOIZKAIOIZANAYTOI 
ZYNXQPHZnZINKAITOYYnoZO 
NOYAEnZANBOYA ■ . fiZINEEOY 
ZINTHNEZOYZIAN/. flAEOYAE 
NIE£EZTAlEN0AtAln(J)EIAEZEI 
TflAnEPAEITQN AHMQ[ 


'O To^of 'IBar/pov rov xal Zeu- 
jfpow ToC Kparipov 'ArrepXeirov, 
KaTOCKevao’dii’! iiro aiirov a\n^ 
re <aX fyin/cufcl airov Navp ’Ep(/t)a>y6~ 
(p)ov ’AirepXe/nSt r^/cpoit av- 
t(6))v xal ^yyovoif xal ol? &p airol 
cvv)(a>p^a<o<rtv. koI toO'uitoo-o- 
plov Si (Of &p fiovXfijffJutrw e^ov- 
<rtv ziiv i^ova-iav, Si ovSi- 

VI etrrat ivdd-ilrat, [■^ d]^etXi<r€i 
'AwepXen&v S^mp % 
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121.—See 120. 

TONNH^IONKATECKEYACENAYP . OEnTEIMOCAAflEPAErsHC 
EAYTOKAirYNAIKIMOYAYPAPCACEIKAIYIQAWITPIlKAirYNAlKI 
AYTOYAIOKIAIAWKAITEKNOICAYTONENKHAEYGHTONKAIAEAY 
TOY 

HTEAAEAcJ)HNOYAPEACICKAIOAAEA4)OCMOYKAAAICTPATOEKAI* 

TYNAI 

KAIOI I^KOCMOY ^PMAHIACENAETDYHOCOPKtOTAOPEniAPIA 
ENOYPEKAIHCETNAlKtMOYKAITOYYIOYlMOJNOYAENIAEHEEC 
KAIETEPOTHACYNXOPHIAIENKHAEGHNAlOYTEENTONWMilO 
. OYTEENTQYnoCOPIKQHK • TONAIGOKOnOMOYAYP • XAPITONA 
NA. 

ANTEKEAAnEPAEITHCKAirYNHAYTOYKAIIAIONAONONMOY 
AAAOAEOYAENIEiONENGAtENEINENErOEf ENrPA(|>OCEniTPEtll 
H04)EIAECC . . . CnEIMOYTOAnEPAElTDNAHMQJ^XElA . 4)A. 


To /ivrjfielov KaTSaKevaa-ev Avp. 0coTet/<o9 {reTpaKt^) 'A7rep\(et)Trt^ 
iavr^ Kol ywaiKi fiov Aip. ’Apadcet xal vi^ A7}p.r)Tpi[q>] xai ywaixl 
airrov Atoxiiidirp Kal ritcvot^ air&v. ivKr)Bev0'4<J’Ov(T)eu avrov 
ft re (pi’)ov ''Ap(jir)a<rii xal 6 aBe\<f>6i putv KaXX/oTparo? xal ywcu- 

/cato[ 9 ] ve( 7 r )^9 fwv ['E]/)/ia' 7 r/a 9 . iv Bi rp v7roa-op[i]K^ rd Opeirrdpia 
i(jj^ov (t)€ Kal (t )^9 (yv)vaiK6i! pMV xal tov vlov OuSevl 8 ^ 

(T)a* €Tipq> t 5 ( 8 )[€] a-tivx’op^a-at ivKt]B^v\0Tivai ovre ev t(^ p.vt^pxi(<p) 
odre ev t^S virotToptx^ rhv \i£oK6vo\y\ puiv Aip, HLapireova 

’A'X€pXeirr)<i xal ywf) avrov xal pMv. 

X\.((p) Bi ovBevl i^iv iv0d-<lre[i]v, el /i(^) iy(i>) ^civ) ivypd^<i ivirpi-^jra, 
o^<tX^<r(«] ['irpoor']eifiov rtp 'AvepXeir&v Bijfup % ^el\(id) 

122 . 

TONt*M:IONKATESKEYAZEN 

AYP.AI0NYZI02AHMA/<EIH: 

AHEPAE HEEAYTOKAITYNAI 

KIAYT0YZTE4)ANH<AITEKN0IC 

KAIE^^ONOIZKAI^ENOEP<^) 
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A YPC <?5T=t4p IX «K A14> I 

ATTOY^EPI^E^elAOYA^2^ 

AilOAOrcaTATcJNAYCANAPOY 

KAIAIOc|)ANTOYAAA6aAf:OY 

AENIEZESTAIENOAtA 


fjLvr)fitlov KaretTKevao'ev 
Avp. Aiovvatm A>;/«*(p]^(t)ij? 
’A7repX€[tT]i7? iavr^ KaX yvvat- 
k\ ainov %re<^vri teal re/evote 
/cal iv(fY)6t»}ii /cal 'irevOep^ 

Aip. %a)Tripij(ip xaX 
avTov TLepiytvet Soi/Xfou Ttiv 
a^ioXoymrdruv AvardvBpov 
/cal Aiotfydvrov. aXX^p S(i) ov- 
Sevl i^tarai ^v$d'ijra[t 


124.—See 120. From Myra, apparently. 


AYPHAIOSIAlNHPOAin 

nOYMYPEYEEAYTCOKAI 

^■YNAIKIGAMHKAITEKNOIC 


Avpi^Xtot -iir- 

wov Mvpevg eavT^ koX 
yvvaiKi ©aVp KaX riKVoit. 


I26rt. 


KAIOZWZIMOE 
ZWTIKHEYBOY 
AOEEYTYXHE 
4)IAOrEN . . 
MOAHZ 


-Ka,i09 (Z)(u(<T)</iOf 
Z( 0 T(/c^ Ei/)3ov- 
Xo9 KvTV-y^t 

<^tXoy(VT)t 

MoXi;^. 


For the name MoXtj?, cf. 188, and C.I.G. 4821/, Add. 4825A. 
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1256. 

EnPAOHXCOPICTOY (vpaffij roO 
JYnoCCOPIOT vwoaoptov. 

126.—See 120. Apparently from Cyane. 

TONTAcjjONCATECKEYAZTO 
EHAAcl^POAITOZMOY . . ZAIO Y 
EAYTOKAlTlMffPlAYTOY 
AlKATAGhKArYNAIKlAYTOYKAITEKNOlZ 
5 AYTONXAIEN’ONOIZKAIOIZANErOZONZYN 
XOPHZO.^ENAETOYnOZ0PIOKHAEY 
OHZONTAIOIOPEI . TOI . MONHOIZAMMIZ 
ZONTEZZYNXOPHZOMENAAAOAEOY 
AENIECZEZ KAIEK'CHAEYZAITINAOYTE 
10 ENTOMNHMIOlYTGENTOYnOZONO 

HOcjjEAAHZEITHCYANITOlsTEPOYZlAi^ • A 

ONOEAENZAZAHNtETAITOHMiZY 

CYNXOPCDAEKAITHGPEHTEAIO. 

T6i/ TMpov KaTf<rK€vd<T[a]TO 

’ETTO^poStTO? Mou<ra^w 
iatrr^ teal r§ /ifjrpl airrov 
AiKaradp teal yvpaitcl avroD teal riKvoi<s 
6 avT&v Kal ivy6voi<! KoX oh &v iyd> ^&v aw- 
jdup^aeo’ iv Si i'lroeropltp icri(S)ev- 
d'^aovrai ot 0pt(v)Tol rjp/Stv ^ oh &v ij/w? 
fwvre? avvycip^aopev SXXxp ov- 
Sevl l(f)«r(T)at ivtcrjSevaaC Tiva o&re 
10 ev pvripitp [o]wT[e] iv ry 6’iroao[p[)<p, 

^ 6if>et\(i)aei rp Kvaueir&u yepovala % 

&v o {Kev{^)a<s X^vxlftrai to ij/uerv. 

(Tvvxo>p& Si teaX rp Optmiff) [A]M>[n'trt9t ? 

Evidently an CO was used which Cockerell failed to distin¬ 
guish, except in one case, from 0 ; perhaps ca or CO. 


SCO 


INSCRIPTIONS 


127. 

CYXWPEK6AE 2y 

CNKHqCOOHOM ivKijitve^lyai. 

KAITAYnTCi) Kai FuVtw (?) 

KAIOPEnHAY /CO* epfn{Ta] av- 

HHCnPOC (T)rjt vpoiT- 

A€f€l. 

133.—‘ Fmica.' The same beading lasts till 141. 

ZEAAIOSTOYFON AMOA SfWtof rov Vovafioa {Jlovafioa 

135. 

Cl. (OMI . 

AflOAEC aiTo\to[^^o* 

ECTEIO . 

ONTEIMOK . 

NEAYTOIN eavToiv. 

h. AHTATONKAIEPniTPHN 

Tov Betva <l>t]Xi^Ta top Kal ILprrpyprjp 

136. 

MHOENTAYNOTOY 

AHMOY 

KAITOYCAAAOYC 

KATATHN4IACHKHN 

rip Btipa 

Ti}p,t}$ipTa i('7r)i rov 
Btjpov 

- Kal TOW? oXXow?, 

/cotA t^w \]S\ui{ff)i^ict)p. 
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137J. 


4 >azhaei 

ozozm 

rDNOZ 


4>a<r»j\et[Ti7i' petK-^aavra epS- 
of6)(|r] n^ydia ? 
a]y(i)PO!. 


138.—See 133. The inscriptiQu seems ia fact to have come 
from Olympus. 

NOOETOTNIOZTO 
AOrQTATOTMATP</ • 
NOAHTOZAHMHTPlOTr, 
MOAHTOZrKONQNOZ 
. OAHMnHNOZ 

’Ay(i>]vo 5 eTOw(T)o 5 to [5 
oftoJXoywTaTow M. Xvp. 

(M)o\»;to? Arjfirjrpiov 
MoXijv y K6p<opo'i 
’0\[v]/t7r»7i/(59. 

139. 

TONTTNBONKA'ECKEYAZENAfMlTPlOC 

OKAI<j)IAOKYPICAnc|)IAi:OATM>INOCEAYTH 

KErYNAlKlEYAOriAKAITEKNOICKAIENTONOIC 

EICOhE'EPOCOYKHAEYOHCE'EhEK'EIEEP 

WAM^,X(|)li^NOEAEN2ACAHNtElEPOr 

EYNXCPOYNTOCHOYhPAKAOONIKErYhEKlAYTOYnAYCOYNI 

TOP TVfl^OP KaT((TK€VtHT€P AtJflljrpiOi 

6 Kul 4>tXo/fvpt? 'Aw^to? ’OXv/t7r{»7]vo? eairrf^S 
xe yvptuxl ^vXoyla xal rixpopi xaX ipy6vot<! 
eh ^p frepoi ov jcrjSevffifo-eTe, ^ ^/CTetVe(t) 

X <f>'> 6 Xtjpylrere to y. 

avp^apovvTOf; (jji)ov 'HpaxXdou't xk yvpexl ainroO Uavaoupt 
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180J. 

r WN 

? Vtaprflov ’AvSpiov 'ladwov. 

These interpretations are suggested in pencil, in Cockerell’s 
book, and seem to fit. 

181J.—Corycus. 

. . . lOYATlii. 

TPAIANONAAI 

NONC6BACTC 

nriAiAeniK 

niONTONAfA 

KTPION6K 
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[AirroKparopa Kaitrapa 
0eoi) Tpaidvov UapOiKov ulov 
0eot) N^pjowi vlu[viv 
Tpaiaviv 'ASpui- 
vbv 'Xeparriv . . . 

. . . Ala i’iTlic\\aiiTiv ’OXw/t- 
TTiov rip d(‘jr)d[pTtk>p 
Kvpiop , . . 

188a.—Corycua. 

AYTOKPATOPA 

O . . . . M 

189a. Corycas. 

KLUA 

oo 

ITPD 

'—1 

nA>L * 

A ) 

yX - 

S M I 

P 


E. A. Gardner. 
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ON THE SYRINX {ciptyO 


ON THE SYRINX (avpi^^) IN THE ANCIENT 
CHARIOT. 

The Attic Tragediano—for the use seems to bave extant 
examples there only—several times apply the word o-Opvyf 
to the wheel of a chariot or some part of it The passages 
are these:— 

AescL Supp. 181: 

avpt/yyei ov <Ttyi><Tiv d^oin^Xaroi, 

Id. S^t. 205: 

avpvyye^ HKXa/y^av iXirptyxot. 

Soph. EUctra, 720: 

Ktlvo’; S’ vtt’ avriju irryaTtjv ffTfjXrjv ej(a)v 
i^ipirr del aipvfyk, Se^w/v t’ dvelv 
vetpalov Xinrov elpyt rov 'irpovietlfievov. 

Eur. Hipp. 12S4: 

^vp^vpra S’ iirairra, aiUpi^iv t &ua 
TpoySiv i-Trn^v aPovav r iirnkaTa. 

U.I^.A. 227: 

ol? 'jrapevdXXero' 

JlriXtiBaf evv OTrXoto-t Trap' &vTvya Kal 
aipirffaf apfiaT€iov<;, 

The current explanation of the word in this application is 
given by Liddell and Scott thus: ‘ trvpvy^, II., anting like a 
pipe; 1. a spear-eoM^ BopaToB^Kt), Jl. 19, 387. 2. the box or 
hole in the nave of a wheel,' with references selected from the 
above. 

This view appears to have been suggested by the fact that 
in two of the passages in which the avpvy^ is mentioned, the 
axle is also mentioned. In the Suppliccs the avpiyyei are said 
to be ‘ axle-driven ’; in the Hippolytas the avpir/yei of the broken 
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wheel ‘ leap up aud so do the ' pins of the axles i.e. the 
pegs of wood or metal in the axle-tree by which the wheels 
are kept from coming off. It is obvious, however, that no 
decisive evidence can be obtained from these descriptions, which 
are consistent with many different interpretations of the term; 
and on consideration it is impossible to be satisfied with that 
which has been preferred. The first and readiest objection has 
been felt by the lexicographers, who have innocently endeavoured 
to turn it by an ambiguity. ' The box, or hole in the nave of a 
wheel.’ Which? Was the avpir/^ according to this view a 
separate piece fitted in the nave of the wheel, and surrounding 
the axle, or was it merely the perforation of the axle 7 If the 
former, is there any reason to suppose that archaic wheelwrights 
used any such complication ? If the latter, why should such 
a perforation have any name, as distinct from the thing per¬ 
forated, the nave itself, and what could direct the choice of a 
name to the highly inappropriate word j<n)pi 7 f ? The Pan’s-pipc, 
crvpir/^ or <rvpirfft<i —for the word is both singular and plural— 
is properly a set of reeds, proportioned to give the notes of a 
scale, and bound together for convenience of playing,—the rudi¬ 
ments in fact of an organ. And even if we start from tlic 
single reed as the object for comparison, nothing could be less 
like a reed than the hole in a wheel-nave, or the lining, if there 
was such a lining, which protected it, a hole or circle which must 
he nearly as broad as it is deep. 

If we turn from the literal use of the word to the other bor¬ 
rowed applications, we find that they are what we should expect, 
and not at all like the supposed use in the case of the chariot. 
The <T0pvf^ is generally a long and narrow pipe, and is most 
frequently applied to such pipes or passages as ore fotrnd in sets 
(see the Lex. s.v.). The hollow of the spine, for example, is 
avpvy^, the trunk of the elcplmnt is aOptr/^, the nostrils are 
iTvpir/y€<:: a single plume of a wing is aOpiry^, the galleries made 
in mining operations or for burial purposes are (Tvptyye^, &c. 
And it will be noticed that in some of these instances the 
resemblance to the original aOpiyP, the musical instrument, goes 
beyond the mere presence of a pipe or pipes, and appears also 
in the variation of length. The ffvpiyye^ of a wing, for example, 
decrease in length somewhat as those of Pan do; the mine of 
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the besieger is carried in a series of rectangular tiims, the 
forward piece long, the passage from the far end of one gallery 
to the near end of the next short, so that the plan of the whole, 
if all the galleries were supposed complete, would closely 
resemble that of the Pan’s-pipe. So, when Achilles, in the Eiad, 
snatches his spear from the vvptr/^ (19, 387), 

ix S’ apa ervpiffyo<i irarpmcov i<nraaaT frf)(p<!, 

it is strictly not a ' spear-case ’ that the poet has in view, but 
a spear-staTid, something like that in which a modem Peleides 
keeps his guns or his billiard-cues, a frame with a series of holes 
and a box beneath. When filled with a set of spears, which 
would naturally vary in length, such a ZoparoO^icrf would have 
an obvious resemblance to the avpij^ proper. Somewhat 
aimilar is the wevTeavptr/yov ^vKov or stocks, with its five holes 
for the neck, hands, and feet. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Anii^itics apparently says nothing of 
the chariot-syrinx; and if any better or other explanation than 
that of Liddell and Scott has been proposed elsewhere, the 
suggestion has had no effect on the commentators of the trage¬ 
dians, who repeat the 'nave-hole’ theory, when they do not 
vary it by rea^ng the word simply nave. Thus Dindorf, in the 
lexicon Aeschyleum translates it by modiolus. But the modiolus 
was not trvpuy^ but ^or }: and although in the passage from 
Sophocles' EUctra, the phrase used for the final catastrophe 
(fOpavoev dvTuyoi pLiaat yvoasi) is consistent, if we compare 
eyptpmr del ovpufya, with the supposition that the yyb/t] and 
the aiptr/^ were the same, we must presume, till the contrary 
is proved, that a difference of name indicates a difference of 
thing. And indeed, in the much more explicit and particular 
description of Euripides, 

ovptcfyi^ t ’ &v<o Tpoyuv imjSatv d^ovtov r iv^Xara, 

the common explanation itself dvto —is exploded and seen 

to be untenable altogether. The ‘pins’ could and certainly 
would ' leap up,’ when the wheel received a severe shock; but 
surely the very last thing to make a visible spring would be 
the ' box,’ tightly fixed in the middle of the nave. 
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lu truth, the extant examples of avpty^ in reference to tlic 
chariot, though tliey may tell us what it was not, are too few, 
and not precise enough, to tell us of themselves what it wa.s. 
We want a larger collection of literature, or in default of this 
the testimony of those who had such a collection, and could 
reach the stores of Alexandrine and Byzantine tradition. But 
the curious thing is, that we Jictually have such testimony, 
thongh, as far as I can discover, no notice has been tiiken of it; 
indeed, I doubt whether any one bos been at the pains to 
translate the brief but perfectly clear passive in which it 
occurs. It is found in the scholia to the Mcdiccan MS. of 
Aeschylus, at the second of the above-cited places. Sept. 205. 
It is perhaps needle.ss to remind the reader that tho Mefliccan 
sdiolia are to be sharply distinguished from the ignorant and, 
for the most part worthless, notes in the other MSS. of Aeschylus. 
They form in the main a very good commentary, their chief 
defect being tho obscurity, to which the ancient editor, with 
notlring but his margin to write on, was often reduced by 
mere lack of atle(iuatc space. Tho particular note in question 
is one of the aiUitions to the scliolia by tho hand kn iwn 
as m', a veiy learned and sensible hand, if one may judge 
from the average quality of the nldition.s. The noU‘ is as 
follows: ffvpiyye^ tA ^v\a ri, fiitrov tov trepi^epov<i 
TOW rpoxov StaTrepatov/iem. to pikv yap avr&v pteya, to 
8e erepov piKporepov, \oyov tS»v avKmv twv a-vpiyyo. v i-rriyovra. 

* The (Tvpvfye^ were tho pieces of wuod which cri‘ssed from ^ido 
to side of tho wooden circntnference of the wheel; named so 
because, one being large and tho next smaller [and so oji], tlioy 
have a proportion resembling that of tho jjipes in the instrument 
so called.’ 

Note that fUaov (not t^ p^aov, live etnlrc, which would make 
nonsense of tho whole) is used in tlie late Greek fashion almost 
ns a preposition, equivalent to the chva.-iical 8rd, hehcecn or ucrons. 
In itriyovTa the preposition has iK'rhaiw a sen.se correlative to 
that which it lias in iin^ipeiv. When a quality is tiMnsferred 
from one thing to another, which resembles it, the quality 
enapiperat, the recipient thing 4Tr4xei. Or perhaps \6yop is 
merely an adverbial accusative, * extending over it in such a 
way as to resemble.’ The question does not affect the sense. 
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ON THE SYBINX (aiV'yf) 

It is deal- that the author of this interesting and undoubtedly 
ancient explanation, supposed the wheel, to which the tenn 
<ri/p<77e? applied, to bo a V017 different thing from the spoke- 
wheel whidi we know. The wheel which he describes was not 
tiindo with spokes {tevfjfi.cu) at all, but with staves or ci-oss-pieccs, 
going right across tho circle inclosed by the circumference, and 
fixed probably not into the circumfci'enco, like spokes, but on it. 
There would necessarily be two sets of such cross-pieces, to 
prevent tho collapse of tho wheel in all iK)silions, one set across 
each surface (if J may so say) of tho wheel. In each set the 
longest stave (ri would he the diniuetrical stave, which 

I)nsse«l over the axle. Those parallel to it, being ])laccd at 
equal intervals, would of course diminish in a regular pro¬ 
gression ; so that, as tho writer says, cadi set of staves would 



M.vcrdos't.vk CnAUioT, with Ancn.vic Wmrrl (hoom a Cmsi). 

have a proportion resembling that of the reeds in a Pau's-pipo, 
and indeed would look when fixed very much like a double 
Pan's-pipc in which the rcc<ls diminish in both directions from a 
centre one. The whole structure, therefore, the idtecl so made, 
was appropriately called (rvpiyye<:, or sometimes loosely, as we 
see from Sophocles, <rvpty^. Such a wheel, though mechanically 
a very poor contrivance compared with the sjxikc-wheel, is far 
easier for a clumsy workman to make, and is in fact a sort of 
first departure from the still more primitive solid wheel. In 
Greek vases and coins, we actually see representations of such 
wheels, so far, at least, os that the wheels have sometimes 
staves, not spokes. Mr. Leaf tells me that they liave regularly 
two cross-pieces on one side and one on tlie other; and a 
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similar aiTongemeut is 8 llo^ra in the coin which Professor 
Gardner has chosen os an illustration. Perhaps, os the work¬ 
manship improved, this number was found sufScient It seems, 
however, that it would be much too weak for violent use, and it 
may bo merely one of the eclectic devices so common in the 
ancient draughtsmen, a few staves being given as representative 
of more, for the sake of the better cH'oct to the eye of the 
fewer lines. 

For myself, I find tliis explanation 2>crfcctly satisfactory, and 
see no reason to doubt that it descends to us from those who 
had not only the evidence of abimdant Attic tragedy, but 
jn-obably also those lost epics, especially the Theban, whicli of 
course the tragedians followed in their archaic descriptions. 
That the Attic jKicts tliemselves correctly iindei-stood the word 
coxild not necessarily be inferred. If the ancient bards termed 
the wheel o-uptTye?, from whatever cause, the word woiJd easily 
continue in poetical use, even when the wheel pictured by the 
writer had no cvpiyye<s at all. But it is to be remembered 
that an epic bard docs not commonly err in defect of detail; 
and the A priori imikability that the antiipiarian Euripides 
knew just what a avpty^ was, and meant his reader to know, is 
cci-tainly not diminished by the sole passage which is jireciso 
enough to afford evidence. Nothing could bettor fit his descrip¬ 
tion of Hippolytus’ breaking wheel than the meaning of <rvpiyyi<; 
offered by the scholiast. 

avptrfyi^ r 

• TpoySiv irr>)Ba>v a^ovav t ’ ivtjXara. 

The weak point of the stave-wheel is just this, that in an 
unusual wrench the ill-adjusted weight would force the staves 
from the iieriphery to which they were fixed. They would then 
'leap up' in all directions exactly os Euripides says. The 
spoke-wheel, on the other hand, is so strong that, as every one 
knows, it does not as a inile break to pieces at all in an upseh 
but by the breaking of the axle or otherwise comes off entire. 
The ' leaping ’ of the ' staves' is a genuine archaic touch, and 
Euripides knew well what he meant. Elsewhei'e stare-wheel, or 
wlucl simply, will bo our best translation. If it is asked why 

u It 2 
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Aeschylus twice attributes to the <rvptrfy€<i the sound of the 
wheel, the answer is tliat in this, as so often, his fancy has been 
guided by the associations of the word. The passage in the 
Seven against Thebes is full of such suggestions, and indeed the 
whole point of it is to liken the roll of the chariots to that of a 
terrible music. 


A. W. Verrai. 1 ,. 
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VASES FROM RHODES WITH INCLSED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

I HAVE already liad occasion {Journal of Hellenic Stvdia, Vol. V. 
p. 220 ) to speak of a collection of antiquities discovered by Mr. 
Biliotti in his excavations in Rhodes. These objects it will be 
remembered were transmitted to England with a diary of the 
excavations in which were noted the Contents of each tomb as it 
was found; and a running number was pencilled upon every object 
as a reference to the tomb which had contained it. Unfortunately, 
these numbers have in many cases been lost, owing to the wear 
and tear of packing, breakage and cleaning; and even in other 
cases where these are preserved, it has been diflBciilt sometimes 
to identify the object in its cleaned state with Mr. Biliotti’s 
description on the spot: so that the most that can bo done is 
to deduce general inferences only. I propose in the next volume 
of this Journal to publish the more interesting portions of the 
Diary, with references, wherever it has been possible to identify 
the objects, to Messrs. Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, in compiling 
which I have classed all the objects according to their style and 
have given a desciiption of the more important. Tlie I'esults 
are I think likuly to prove valuable for the study of Rhodian 
vase-fabrics. 

Tho present paper deals merely with a small class of va.scs 
from this collection, which have a special interest from the 
inscriptions which they bear, and which form an important 
addition to the vases hitherto known with grafili, i.e. inscrip¬ 
tions incised with a sharp point. The most usual place to find 
these fp’affUi is upon the iinder-surfoce of the foot, biit in some 
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cases, especially in the earlier periods, they occur on the more 
visible portions of the vase. 

The numbers quoted i*cfer to the lots in the sale catalogue. 

Lot 60.—Amphoriskos, so-called Fikellura tyjie, drab with 
brown ornaments; on neck rosettes, body covered with a net¬ 
work of dotted lines: on the shoulder is incised iu rougli 
characters lY [: it will be remembered that a pi-cciscly similar 
amphora in the British Museum bearing the graffito NIKO 
is described by Mr. Murray in the Arch, new scries, 

vol. xliv. p. 348. 

Lot 218.—Two a.ski with red figures on black glaze of tlui 
finest period ; (1) Eros flying and Nike flying with two phiahe; 
(2) Two mules. On the base of each of these aski, which were 
found iu the same tomb, is the letter A. 

Lot 219.—An askos similar to preceding, but rather heavier 
in form, and duller glaze, though the drawing is very fine; on 
it is a Satyr advancing to attack a Mmnaid: on the base the 
letter A. 

Lot 240.—A kylix of the commonest type with black figures, 
white accessories, details incised. On in<. a bearded figure with 
chelys; on tji., each side, a quadriga with Msenads riding on 
mules; around the lower surface of the ba.se runs tlic 
inscription: 

'^fiX ra? xaXdc d kvXij(^ d <jroiKtKa. 

I do not recall any instance which exactly represents tlic 
scansion of this pair of verses ; it just misses by one syllable 
the ordinary trochaic trimeter catalectic, and would appear to be 
a combination of two trochaic dimeters cataicctic, a form which 
is used singly occasionally in tragic choruses, e.ff. Ajax, 1. 174. 
Roughly turned into English it would run somewhat like 
this: 

' Philto’s fairest of the fair : 

Philto's painted cup am I.’ 

It is curious that the beautiful Fhilto or her admirer should 
have taken so much pains to identify as her property a cup 
which is intrinsically of so little value. But it is only what we 
find in plenty of other instances, as for example the lekythos 
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of Tatnie now in the British Museum,‘ which would bo a very 
insignificant object witliout its inscription. May it not be that 
painted fictile ware was seldom or never in antiquity applied 
to daily use, but was reserved, as ddiiiaiis do Itixe of the shapes 



of metal or common crockery, for presents, or for temple or 
funeral service ? In that case the meanest painted vase would 
for the ancients have had its own peculiar interest. 

In the style of painting this kylix corresponds with the rongli 


‘ rnrehoaod nt s eaIu in London tliu 
year; the iuBcri|itiou runs Taratiii //U 
tr 8* Sr /ti JcAi^, OvpXtit 

ftrrai. Ruiil'g transcript {liuer. AiU. 
no. 526) seems ocenrate with this 


exception, tiist the first letter of 
is not, os ho gives it, 0, Init 
certaiuly coinpletv, thns 0. 
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black-figured vases of wliich so many have come from Rhodes, 
and which often have a distinguishing mark, such as a dolphin 
or ivy-leaf under each handle; in our case it is an ivy-Icaf: I 
have already suggested that these marks may bo tho ‘trade¬ 
marks ’ of individual artists or workshops, as a comparison of 
the similarity of style among the dififeront instances of vtiscs 
bearing tlie same mark would seem to suggest. Tho strongly 
Doric character of the inscription, especially in the form tjfti, 
and in tho genitive tennination of (see Ahrcn.s, 

De Dial, Dor. p. 2S8) aro only what we should exjxKJt in 
Rhodes, so that I think wo may safely attribute the origin 
of both vase and inscription to that island. 

Lot 241.—A kylix of early form (height 3} in., diameter SJ in.) 
vvitb an external band of authemion ornament set vertically, 
black with purple and incised lines. On the undcr-surface of 
the foot is lightly incised 'lBafi€vrjo<! 




The forms of the letters, e.(f. the sloping g and the A appear 
certainly earlier than those of tho Fhilto cup ; this vase was not 
found in Rhodes itself but in the adjoining island of Ixia; con¬ 
sidering the peculiarity of the epic genitive, and the interchange 
of a for 0 in which Ahrens (loc. eit. p. 119) says is 

very rare except in Crete, it would be tempting to connect it 
with that island and the specially Cretan hero Idomeneus; but 
there seems hardly evidence enough for this: Idomeneus is 
already known as the name of a Rhodian (Diod. Sic. 12, 57), 
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and we are accustomed iu Rhodes to meet with strange 
anomalies of dialect, especially on the vases which come thence 
(see Kircbhoif, Studicn, third edition, pi 43). 

Lot 242. An aryballos with elahoi'ate cruciform onthemiou 
pattern black and purple with incised lines on drab: beneath 
the base is the usriol device of u wheel with curved spokes: 
round the mouth and on the shoulder are rays. The 
insciiption runs round the vertiad oilge of the lip. 

Atrrvo'^jrlSa (or ’Aa-rvo^iSa) 



A {rvo'YiAp^H I 

The special point of interest of this vase lies in tlie fact that 
we know exactly its provenance, the pencil reference to the Diary 
having fortunately in this case survived. It was found on the 
south side of Carairns, in a tomb which contained also a broken 
hydria decoroted with two red figures; this hydria can only 
be lot 235, which is distinctly late in style. Such a juxta- 
]x>sition as that of an apparently early aryballos with a late 
red-figured vase is of the greatest interest, as, even if we do 
not necessarily attribute all objects found together to jirecisely 
the same period of manufacture, it must in any case tend to 
modify our ideas of the exclusively archaic character of these 
aiyballi. And there is nothing in the form of the inscriptiou 
which need prevent a comparatively late attribution. It is 
true that the name ’A(m5o;^o9 is known, whereas the name 
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'Aa~7va\ln'Sai is not known, niid is of course impossible ns 
a patronymic; but on tbo other baud I doubt if the Doro- 
cbalcidian fonn of X would occur aurong letters so late 
as these; if as I suppose it repiosents a -^Ir, we have this 
point of comparison with the Philto cup; whereas in tlie Pliilto 
cup we have the +S used instead of the non-phoenician letter 
I, and where, if the necessity had arisen, wo should no doubt 
liave had n£ for S', in this case the later form is used. 

In Icls 243 and 244 wo have a cunous instance of three vases 
all bearing in different forms the same name, ATH, and which 
seem to have all belonged to the same lady; the two Inst at any 
rate, as the DLary shows, were found together in one tomb, 

Zoi 245.—^An oinochoe, fine black glaze, encircled with a thin 
purple line halfway up the botly, beneath the base is incised 
4>IAH. 

Zo( 240.—A phiali with two handles, fine block glaze, cm 
base an inscription of which I can make nothing, thus 



Zot 250.—A similar coise to the vasas of Ag5; here arc an 
askos and two small stiinds, all of black waie, and all bearing 
tlie same inscription, API; perhaiw os they were all found in 
separate tombs this may be the commencement of the maker's 
name. 

Zot 399 includes a small ‘ salt-cellar’ of black ware, apparoutly 
Late, which bears the same graffito as that on the shoulder of 
lot 60: as however they were from different tombs, and the 
periods seem widely distinct, this is probably an accidental 
coincidence. 

Zot. 695—A black glaze kotyle of a good period, ht. 2 in., 
diam. 4J ia, with red base, on which is incised in good, deep 
characters 

ropfoMATPOil Fopyoftarpiy}.^ 


* It Lu bc«n saggmtcd to me tlint 
thU may equally Ui read as rapyt> 
but os tbat would bo a very 
unusual form of dedication to meet 
with among this class of inscriptions, 


T prefer to consider rofyifutrpot as a 
proper name, formed on the analogy of 
such names ns ‘Arrlwarpat, 

The Anal | would bo in tliat case 
nothing moi'c than a Japtus aUami. 
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Lot 700 includes one cnp with graffito >vPXE. 

Lot 743.—A large stand of finest black glaze; under the foot, 
which is red,is incised in semicircular form Poa|o£I<A6THAS, 
'Po'Sto? KXen/a?. It seems doubtful whether *Po'Sto? in this 
order can refer to the citizenship of Kletcas, or whether it is 
simply another man's name as passim in insciiptions. KXm^a? 
is interesting because, if our vase engraver has spelt it right, 
we must alter the form KXtjrea?, Biickh’s interpretation of this 
name in a Tegcan inscription C.1. 1512. 

I need scarcely say that in all the above coses the inscriptions 
are beyond a doubt genuine, os they were without exception 
invisible until the earth and deposit from the tomb were cleoneil 
away. Lots 218, 210, 240, 241, 242 were all purchased for the 
British Museum. 


CEaL Smith. 
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STATUE OF AN EMPEROR IN THE BRITISIt 
MUSEUM. 

In the lAst number of the Jcnirml of HdUnie SttuHtn 
(VI. No. 1) Mr. Wroth tries to prove that tlie toreo of a 
Roman Emperor from Gyrene in the Orncco-Roman Gallery at 
the British Museum originally belonged to a statue of Hadrian. 
This torso is described in my Guide to the Graceo-Roman 
Sculptures, 1877, Pt I. p. 21, No. 4G, as the ‘ Toi-so of a Roman 
Emperor ’; it was found at Gyrene in a building which Me.SSrs. 
Smith and Porcher in their History of Discoveries, p. 76, con¬ 
jecture to have been the palace of a Roman governor, but which 
in the ‘List of Sculptui'es,’ which forms one of tlie ApiMjniliccs 
of the same work, p. 101’, may, it is suggested, have been an 
Augusteum, inasmuch as two busts and one head of emperors of 
tlie Antonine period were found in the same building. 

Mr. Wroth supposes that the torso in question is tliat of 
Bladrian, because ‘when complete it constituted a substantial 
replica' of a statue found at Hicrapytna in Gretc, svhich is 
published in the Gasettc Archiologique for 1880 (pp. 52-55, PI. 6), 
and is now in the Imperial Museum at Goiistantinople. But 
how far can the Gyrene torso be considered a replica of the 
Gretan statue, of which latter I have before me a photograph ? 
I cannot i^ree with M. Sorlin-Dorigny, who, in publishing .this 
figure in the GazrtU Archeologique, states that it is worthy to 
rank among the finest Iconic statues of the Roman Empire. I 
consider it a clumsy work of a provincial artist, just such as 
might have been expected in an island like Grete, which, as far 
as I know, has yielded only very mediocre specimens of 
sculpture. On the other band, in the torso from Gyrene, in 
spite of tlie defaced condition of the front of the cuirass, we 
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way discern great refinement of treatment in tlie ornaments. 
This is particularly shown in the elephants’ heads on either 
Hank. It is from the excellence of the sculpture in these details 
that I was led to assign this torso to the Augustan age rather 
than to that of tlie Antonines. I am still of that opinion, though 
I note that Mr. Wolters in Lis OijmhgiUse Jniilxr Jiildvxrhe, 
p. 668, No. 16"»5, agrees with Mr. Wroth in considering- this a 
toi-so of Hadrian on account of its resemblance to the Cretan 
.statue, ill'. Wroth bases his attribution mainly on the fact 
that on both these figures the cuirass is decorated with the 
same group in relief, which in the G^iide to Qit Graeto-Iionian 
Gallery already cited 1 have described ns Rome standing 
between two Victories crovvning her, with her feet vesting on 
the wolf suckling the twins. A comparision of other representa¬ 
tions of the some subject on imperial cuirasses leads me to the 
conclusion that the central figure is not Rome but the 
Palladium. Now before it can be assumed that the occurrence 
of this subject both on the Museum tomo and the Cretan statue 
proves that the toi-so is necoasnrily that of Hadrian, it must be 
shown that he alone among Roman emperors has his cuirass 
ornamented with this composition. 

When Mr. Wroth wrote his article he could haixlly leave been 
aware of the number of examples of cuirasses similarly orna¬ 
mented on Roman imperial statues. In Claroc, Mmie de 
Seidphire, V., I find the following: PI. 919.. No. 2326 (Turin); 
PI. 942, No. 2412 (Naples); PI. 96:), No. 2479 (Vatican); 
PI. 973, No. 2505 (Naples). To this list may be added the 
statue of Augustus, formerly in the Pourt%16s Collection, and 
now in the Museum at Berlin (see Htlbner, Winclxlmanns- 
ftat-jrrotptnn, Berlin, 1868), the torso found in the German ex¬ 
cavations at Olympia {Die Ansyralningm zii Olymjna, ii. PI. 29),* 
and the fi-agment of a cuirass found at Athens, Hiibner, op. eil. 
p. 12, pi. 2. Now to establish Mr. Wroth’s attribution of the 
Cyrene torso, it wt)uld be nccess»\ry for him to prove (1) that all 
the statues and toisos in the above list represent the emperor 
Hadrian rather than any other emperor; (2) that the Cretan 
statue represents Hadrian rather than some later emperor. 

• It wmild ttppfar from the note referred to above ha« been proved to 
to p. 13 of the AHtgmbnngr.H iv., he that of Hadrian hy the ducovery 
that the iorxo fonnd at Olympia of the head of that emperor. 
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Detbicr, tlie late keeper of the museum at Constantinople, 
thought that this figure represented Coracalla trampling on a 
Persian; and, notwithstanding the great authority of Lougpeiier, 
as cited by Sorlin-Dorigny, I should be disposed to place this 
statue rather in the third than in the second century A.D. I 
should not have expected a medallion in the centre of the 
wreath in a statue of Hadrian, and the action of trampling on 
a fallen foe is a motive which, so far as can be gathered from 
tl)o evidence of coins, is more characteristic of the tliird and 
fourth centuries A.D. than of the ago of Hadrian. I would in 
conclusion observe that the slightly-bent left kneo of the 
Muserun torso is no proof tliat the leg trampled on a prosti-ato 
foo; I should rather infer from the angle formed that the left 
foot stood on the some level as the right foot. Again, nothing 
whatever can bo inferred from the correspondence in tlio 
direction of the folds of the paludamontum, which Mr. Wroth 
adduces as a corroboration of his general argument. Lastly, 
Mr. Wroth is not justified in stating that the marble statue of 
Aphrodite from Crete engraved in Spratt’s Travels in Crete, 
i. p. 72, is idcntieol with the Cyrene torso representing this same 
subject. The type is one of which there are many replicas in 
marble, in bronze, on gems, pastes, and coins (see Bernouilli, 
Aj)hrodUe, pp. S30-3o) ; but these repheos ai-c never, so for as I 
know, exact copies one of another, but varieties of the same 
theme. 


C. T. Ne\vton. 
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REilARKS ON AESCH. AGAM. 1172. IN EMENDATION 
OF MR. BURY’S READING (p. 175). 

In tlic livst nnmbor of the Jonrnnl of Hellmic Slvdiet (p. 175) 
Mr. John B. Bury advocates the emended roarling of the comipt 
verso 1172 of the Af/anicmrum, 

iyo) Bi ffepfiBv ovt rdp^' iv ireSfp ^a\S>. 

He does not exactly explain this (in my opinion it is inexplic¬ 
able), but he says Oepft^ in 1278 seems to prove that 6epfiov is 
right in 1172. But OepfiM refers to shedding the waitn life¬ 
blood, while OeppMv o2v, if I understand Mr. Bury aright, means 
an inspired or prophetic ear—‘ an ear that used to listen to tlio 
utterances of the victims.’ Between the literal and the figurative 
senses there is no resemblance at all. 

Novertholcas, Mr. Bury is right in the compainson, provided 
an emendation be arlmitted, which apiMjar.s to me to be at once 
necessary to grammar' and logic, and to account most satisfactorily 
fur the reading of the MS. iym 8^ BeppAvov^, &c. 

In V. 1136 and 1146, seqq., Cassandra laments her own fate; 
in 1156 she traces it to the man'iage of Helen and Paris; in 
1167 she bewails the fall of her city and her father. She passes 
from topic to topic, and does not revert to herself. What she 
ought hero to say is this— 

‘ Alas for the utter destruction of my city; alas for the vainly- 
offered sacrifices of my poor father I They did not prevent the 
city from falling, nor himself from shedding his life-blood on 
the ground.' 

I proixrse to read, with c.special regard to pikv and 8^,— 

UKo<i S’ ovSev iTTijpitecraif 
TO prj ‘iroXiu fiiv aarrep oZv e)(€i Tradetv, 
avTOv Si Oepfiov^ ara/yovais iv 7riS<p 0a\elv. 

It is to be observed that blood falling on the plain, so as to 
be absorbed by Mother Earth, was thought to bring retribution 




» 
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03 its fruit. So Choeph. 47, tI yap Xvrpov aipLaro^ 

TT^Sp ; ibid. 400, popo^ pkv <f>op^a<i (rTay6va<! )^vpipa<! 4<i v4Sop 
aXXo irpoa-atretp atpa, and Eunun. 478, Zi? iK (ftpopripdrav 
•jribrp v€<Ta>v. 

Tho reading dtppbv ou?, &c. gives this sense, if sense it can bo 
called ; but Cassandra must have been very mod indeed to talk 
in such an illogical strain— 

‘ My father’s sacrifices availed nought in preventing tho city, 
on its part (^v), from falling, and I shall soon throw my insjnrcd 
ear on tire ground.' 

The corruption arose in this ^vay, I believe. There were 
variant readings, deppoxK <rTaybva<i ip ttsS^o, and Seppop oTorfopa 
Trpbf 'iriS^, or w/so? viBop. The singular (arayuji) bad oocuriXid 
just before, v. 1122. The superscribed termination of tho 
ip 

adjective, deppovt, resulted in Seppopov^. This, from a com¬ 
parison of ^mtrvpovpepa^ <f>pepo<: in 1034, and olop ri wvp in 
1256, was assumed to be a compound in the nominative. Thus 
iyii was introduced, to the ixyection of ouriv, and jSaXetv was 
altered to ^dXSt, while tn-ar/6pa<t was clipped down to Td^a- 

Thus it appears that an emendation which at first sight seems 
mther violent, and a mere guess, is really based on very sound 
reasoning. For my own part. I think the pwt could not well 
have written anytiung else. The death of Priam at the family 
altar was an incident of the Tmca as followed by the Tragics., 
In See. 21, Euripides closely associates the two events— 

eVel Bi Tpot'a t airiWvrae 

irarpeia 6' krria Karea-Kdefir), 
avro<; ^a>pp wpot OeoBp^rtp Trirpft, &C. 

And what is really very interesting, he commences tho veme. 
with an exact counterpart of avrop Bi in my proposed 

correction. 

This correction had occurred to me independently; but Dr. 
Donaldson had before said (Sew Cratylue, § 309), ‘We entertain 
no doubt that the line {Agan. 1172) exhibits merely a confusion 
of the true reading, iya> 6eppa^ oToyopa^ ip TriBrp 


F. A. Palev. 
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